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A CLARION CALL FOR UNITY AND LOYALTY 


[By A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash., President West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ] 


We are passing thru one of the most trying times of our business 
experience. On the one hand we have the lumbermen, who are ready 
and more than anxious to perform their patriotic duty as they see it; on 
the other, there is an element that would resort to almost any tactics to 
prevent us from carrying out our purposes—and the most astonishing 
and depressing feature is that some of our high officials and many of 
our good citizens seem willing to place their stamp of approval upon 
the acts of this heterogeneous bunch of undesirable citizens and would 
foster their propaganda rather than lend their moral support to our great- 
est industry, to which this State practically owes its very existence. 


To anyone who reads there is ample evidence of authentic nature to 
convince the most skeptical that it is impossible for us to adopt the 
8-hour schedule under present conditions, for two reasons. First, it is 
an exception if any mill in the Northwest territory in the last ten years 
has averaged one-half of its percentage in profits; second, the present 
high prices of lumber and kindred products have already curtailed pro- 
duction to an alarming extent, and to add 25 percent to our present 
schedule of prices would be disastrous. 


The question is, What are we todo? My solution would be that we 
stand together in the future as we have in the last few weeks, firm in the 
conviction that we are right and that our salvation and property rights 
compel us to assume this attitude; and if we are freed from professional 
meddlers and politicians it will be a matter of but a very short time until 
we are running as near normal as is possible with the present shortage 
of labor thruout the country. 


I have no boys of my own to offer the Government, but there are 
young men of my acquaintance who have entered this service who are 
so dear to me that if it were necessary for me to sacrifice my life to save 
theirs | would consider it a privilege. 


This is no time to talk hours; it is no time to figure profits. Every 
man in this country should be willing to go to the limit of strength, 
brains and capital which God has given him to assist in lightening the 
burdens of this war and to provide these noble young men with the 
necessities of life, that they may preserve their health and be prepared to 
meet the great conflict that is before them. I almost regret that I have 
lived to see the day that my country—America—would permit men to 
go unhanged who would go about spreading sedition at a time like this, 
as they are doing in this State and in many other places thruout the 
land today. And I pray for the time when the good people of this 
country will stand together and elect men to office who have courage and 
are inspired with the spirit of loyalty and devotion rather than that of 
salary and personal prestige. 


* Address delivered at monthly meeting of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., Aug. 31, 1917. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But, Mr. Railroad Man, don’t think for a minute 
that we are going to advise you to use wood for 
brake blocks, coupling pins or car axles, for we are 
But we would like to show you how really 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford 


For example: Douglas Fir is 


naturally adapted to car sills, siding, flooring, ties, 


It also makes beautiful interior 












finish and doors for passenger coaches. 


Don’t forget that we are among the largest manufacturers of Douglas Fir and can supply you promptly. 
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Port Orford Cedar will offer you long wear when used 
for car floors, because it is light and moderately strong, 
fine grained, even and compact and does not sliver easily. 


Let us tell you more about these two woods from the 
Pacific Coast. 


We’d like to quote you. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bidz, Oakland, Cal. 
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Beech, Birch, and Oak 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Improved Construction of Plank Bridge 
Floors 


Once upon a time a 10-year-old boy lay in bed in a 
log house in northern Wisconsin midway between waking 
and dreaming, when a familiar sound came to his ear. 
It was the faint but characteristic rattle of wheels upon 
the planks of the highway bridge half or three-quarters 
of a mile away. At once his busy mind sprang into 
speculation as to who was coming in the early darkness. 
Perhaps it was a messenger of good tidings, or perhaps 
the wagon contained a chest of gold bequeathed to the 
household by some unknown benefactor. The sound came, 
however, once more and then again. It was not a single 
wagon but a procession that appeared to be crossing the 
bridge. The boy sat up in bed and rested his chin upon 
the window sill in eager interest, awaiting the approach 
of the travelers. Thereat the sound shifted. It was no 
longer in the far distance but beneath his ears. The 
attrition upon wood which he heard was not that of 
distant wheels but the jaws of a busy borer in the log 
Wall immediately below the window sill. 

This happened forty years ago and it is not known 
Whether that spacious and comfortable log dwelling still 
stands, That industrious wood borer may long ago have 
reduced it to dust. But that highway bridge or its 
Successor still stands over the Little Eau Pleine River 
and wagon wheels still rattle across the planks of its 
floor—not the same planks, of course, but the nineteenth 
or thirty-seventh line of their successors. When the 
planks fresh from the mill are newly laid in place the 
wheels roll across them with only subdued grumbles; 
but the rains and sun soon cup them and the nails loosen 
rep and the racket begins. Bridge planks have a 
re it of getting themselves flat-sawed from the log and 

e flat grain of their upper surface splinters and wears 
In time appear holes 
at are patched by nailing other planks over them, 


Ph away beneath the wheels. 





There are many such plank floor bridges in and about 
Chicago as well as all over the country, often in a con- 
dition of wear and repeated patching which makes them 
resemble a corduroy bridge. The automobilist heaves a 
sigh of relief when he has bumpingly negotiated one of 
them. 

This method of building plank bridge floors is a time 
honored convention that is easily susceptible of improve- 
ment. The news items this week tell of the flooring of 
bridges in the West with 2x4’s set on edge and tightly 
spiked together. This has been the accepted method of 
building speedway floors for some time, altho some floors 
are of course thicker. It is merely applying to bridge 
floor construction the principle of laminated factory 
floors. 

There are several advantages in such construction. 
The unevenness caused by the warping of wide planks is 
done away with. The wearing surface is in narrow strips 
and is almost certain to be of vertical grain, thus greatly 
increasing the wearing capacity. 

This is an improvement in building plank bridge floors 
that should be adopted rapidly all over the country. 
The cost of the 4-inch thickness of floor as compared with 
214- or 38-inch bridge plank is partly compensated by the 
fact that narrower lumber is less expensive than wide and 
is much more than compensated by the greater durability 
of the floor; and its greater smoothness and greater effi- 
ciency as a roadway remain as a net profit. The lum- 
bermen who induced the county commissioners of Skagit 
County, Washington, to adopt this type of bridge flooring 
for the county did not make a basic invention by any 
means, but they are at least worthy of recognition as 
practical pioneers in the applied science of wooden bridge 
floor construction whose example should be rapidly and 
widely emulated. 


I. W. W. Organization Nearing the End 
of Its Rope. 


There have been a number of developments during the 
last week that will tend to relieve the labor situation 
created by I. W. W. agitation in the lumber industry of 
the Pacifie Northwest more particularly, altho this lot of 
trouble makers have also been active in other sections of 
the country. 

Perhaps the most significant item comes from outside 
of the confines of our own country, in the news that a 
large number of members of the I. W. W. have been 
arrested and thrown into jail in Australia, the charge 
against them being ‘‘members of an unlawful organiza- 
tion.’’ 

That charge strikes at the root of the whole matter. 
These people are enemies of the public weal by what they 
are, entirely apart from anything that they do. Their 
activities in this country have thus far been treated with 
a good deal of tolerance by the public authorities, but tle 
developments of the last few days appear to indicate that 
they have reached the limit of official good nature in our 
own land. 

This is clearly evidenced by the Government raids of 
I. W. W. headquarters at Chicago and of their branches 
in all sections of the country. These raids are directed 
against the anti-war activities of the organization and 1t 
is specifically announced that they have nothing to do 
with the labor troubles which they have fomented. Chief 
Justice Covington of the Supreme Court, who was ap- 
pointed about three weeks ago to investigate the lumber 
strikes of the Pacific Northwest, has not yet made his 
report. 

As a matter of fact, the I. W. W. leads a sort of Jekyll 
and Hyde existence. It claims to be the leading labor 
organization of the world; and inits other capacity it has 
been attempting to prejudice the minds of the working 
men against our participation in the war. Its attitude 
in this matter is apparently not so much pro-German as 
it is anti-government. It really is an anarchist outfit 
opposed on principle to all governmental authority as well 
as to capital and all forms of property rights. 

As a labor organization it has received and will per- 
haps continue to receive some portion of that gentle con- 
sideration that legislators and public officials have always 
extended to organized labor in general. It is its anti-war 
activities which have brought it into its present trouble. 
However, it can not be seen how an organization whose 
offices and records and printing plants are seized and sup- 
pressed because of their use in that direction can con- 
tinue to be an organized force for trouble among the lum- 
ber mills and logging camps. When a man who has 
hitherto been known to society as the owner of a grocery 
store is discovered in a midnight burglary the things that 
are likely to happen to him in connection with that inci- 
dent will probably interfere somewhat seriously with his 
personal supervision of his grocery business; and it is 
quite likely that the I. W. W. will be so busy in certain 
transactions with Uncle Sam during the next few months 
that it will have little leisure to devote to burning saw- 
mills and spiking supplies of logs. 





Other features of the matter that are not without signifi- 
cance are the strong repudiation of Bill Haywood and his 
I. W. W. gang by the leaders of union labor thruout the 
country and the latter’s strong insistence upon the loyalty 
and Americanism of the great body of American work- 
ingmen. This repudiation of the I. W. W. also takes 
oceasion to point out that it is most apt to come in and 
make trouble in those labor fields that are not organized 
in the regular union labor movement. 

From all these considerations it would appear that the 
capacity of the I. W. W. for harm in this country has 
nearly reached its end. 





Tests at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., show that a specimen of discolored maple had about 
normal strength under static stress but under impact 
stress was decidedly inferior in strength. Microscopic 
examination showed that this brittle quality in the wood 
was apparently due to partial destruction of the cell walls 
of the wood structure by the fungus that caused the dis- 
coloration. 
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New Regulations Unjust to Pacific Coast 
Lumber Shippers 


The present very praiseworthy movement to get the 
highest possible service out of the country’s meager 
supply of freight cars appears to have been carried to 
excess in the instance that is complained of on page 45 
of this issue, voicing the objections of Pacific coast 
lumber and shingle shippers to the new loading rules 
that are to go into effect Sept. 24. 

Hitherto the shipper has been protected in two rather 
important particulars. If he put into the ear all of 
the lumber or all of the shingles that it could hold the 
actual weight of the shipment governed altho below 
the established minimum. He had done all he could 
to give a full loading and had been limited by the 
character of the material only. Shingles especially, 
being a light product, do not always reach the cubical 
capacity minimum and particularly if the cars are of 
such width that another tier of shingles in width will 
just not go in. This also applies in even greater degree 
in the loading of lumber of given lengths into a car of 
given length, leaving considerable vacant space in the 
end of the car. 

The responsibility was also placed upon the railroad 
of supplying the kind of car that was ordered by the 
shipper. An order could be safely taken for a given 
quantity of lumber and the car that would carry that 
quantity could be ordered. If the railroad could not 
supply that car and sent one of larger size it could 
not compel the shipper to furnish a larger loading or 
penalize him for not doing so. He could load that 
particular order in that larger car and could have 
applied to that shipment the minimum that governed 
the kind of car which he ordered for the shipment; or 
conversely, if he ordered a large car and the railroad 
could not supply it, he could make the shipment in two 
smaller cars and have applied to it the one-large-car 
minimum. 

The new rules do away with both of these important 
provisions. The shipper can no longer sell his pro- 
duct with an exact knowledge of what it wiil cost him 
to get it to its destination, because he does not know 
for how many pounds of idle weight he will have to 
pay. Furthermore, he can no longer take an order 
within any very definite limit of quantity. The custo- 
mer must be prepared to accept a carload varying 
nearly 100 percent in quantity. Furthermore, these 
Pacific coast shippers will still be under the necessity 
of competing with other territory where minimums of 
30,000 and 36,000 pounds are still in force. 

It is difficult to see where the first of these pro- 
visions is going to contribute materially to carloading 
efficiency. It can not be discerned just how it is going 
to help in this direction to make a shingle shipper pay 
for 34,000 pounds weight on a car into which only 
28,000 pounds of shingles can be crowded. 

As to the other rule, it is, of course, apparent that 
the shipping of 40,000 pounds of lumber in a car that 
will easily hold 60,000 pounds is a waste of space. 
It would be desirable for the shipper so to take his 
order that he has the privilege of increasing it to the 
capacity of the larger car which the railroad supplics 
him. Obviously, however, it will not, in many cases 
or even in the majority of cases, be practicable to do 
this, especially in the face of competition from terri- 
tory that enjoys easier rules or is favored in the matter 
of car supply so that the shipper can more easily get 
the kind of car that he orders. If the shipper is still 
compelled to send only 40,000 pounds in the car the 
transportation waste’ still continues; it is not done 
away with by the fact that the shipper is compelled 
to pay on 20,000 pounds of idle weight. 

Furthermore, there is no logical reason why the 
penalty for the failure of the railroad to supply the 
kind of car ordered should fall upon the shipper. Its 
inability to do this is in most cases due to a situation 
that the railroads, and not the shippers, have created. 
It is perfectly obvious to anyone who is familiar with 
the subject that a freight car of standard size and 
capacity could be used which would meet at least 90 
percent of the entire transportation demands of the 
country. It is the fact that the railroads of the 
country have never combined in creating and adopting 
such a uniform standard in car construction that is 
largely responsible for the present difficulty. Each 
railroad has manufactured ears according to its own 
free will and has not even been consistent within itself, 
for the individual road often even does not have a 
standard of its own and its proprietary stencil appears 
upon a wide and motley range of freight equipment. 

The railroads which have hauled shingles and Pacific 
coast lumber have known for many years just what 
weights of these products could be loaded in a car 
of given size. They had this information in mind at 
the time that they established the rates upon these 
products. Undoubtedly they took this lighter loading 
into account when they made those rates and are 
compensated in the rates. That is where the allow- 


ance belongs. The shipper who has been loading 28,000 
pounds of shingles in a car which would easily carry 
38,000 pounds of wheat or some other product should 
pay for the cost of that lighter loading. Undoubtedly 
he has paid for it in the established rate. At least, 


there is where the charge belongs. It belongs there 
because he can then ship shingles in the knowledge 
that they will cost him to transport to a given market 
a given net cost per hundredweight. 

In the same way, it is necessary in the intelligent 
marketing of either lumber or shingles to know in 
advance in what carload quantities it can be safely 
contracted. If the practice in this respect which has 
been followed in the past does not promote the fullest 
use of freight car equipment the adoption of standard- 
ized freight car sizes is the proper cure for the evil. 

It is perfectly obvious that if nine-tenths of the 
freight car equipment of the country in any given type 
of car, say of box cars, was of one standard in dimen- 
sion, and any given shipper ordered a car of that size 
and if the railroad had but one car available that it 
could offer him, the chances would be at least 9 to 1 
that that car would be of the standard size which he 
had ordered. 

Another item in this issue indicates that the rail- 
roads have already taken up this question of stand- 
ardization of freight car sizes and are working out 
a standard. It is a reform that is much needed, but 
it can not be seen how the railroads will have any 
great incentive to work out this reform if they are 
given free authority to supply to the shipper any size 
car that they may happen to have, entirely regardless 
of whether it meets the requirements of the shipment 
that he has to offer. 





Italian Government Buys Fir for Use 
in Airplanes 


It has been evident for some time that the predeliction 
of airplane manufacturers for spruce for material for 
the wing framing was going to create a ‘considerable 
shortage in that wood if persisted in. The English Gov- 
ernment alone has sufficient requirements in this direction 
to absorb the entire available spruce supply of the Ameri- 
can continent. 


The news columns this week, however, announce that 
Italy has purchased 25,000,000 feet of clear Douglas fir 
as a substitute for spruce in this field. It pays $55 a 
thousand for the fir, which appears quite reasonable as 
against $105 for spruce. It will, however, cost Italy 
$250 a thousand, it is announced, as freight charges for 
its transport to an Italian port. 

The Forest Products Laboratory has been making some 
investigations of fir as an airplane material, and while 
the full physical results of the tests have not been an- 
nounced it is stated that some very satisfactory results 
have been obtained. No doubt some other well known 
American woods will be used with satisfactory results 
long before all of the airplanes that will be needed shall 
have been supplied. 





Possible National Legislation Demands 
Lumbermen’s Attention 


That the lumber industry, as a result of the war, is 
facing now and will have to face in the future new prob- 
lems that will demand the best thought of those engaged 
in that industry is certain. The world war in which now 
the United States is such a prominent figure is revolution- 
izing the whole fabric of business, industry and, to a large 
extent, of Government. 

Only to center the attention of the industry on some of 
the problems that may arise to vex it, and to impress upon 
lumbermen the necessity of being alert and watchful to 
guard against possible disastrous results, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, on page 40 of this issue, prints some ex- 
tracts from a recent copy of the Congressional Record 
which indicate that the industry may face not only an 
8-hour day foisted upon it by Congress but governmental 
regulation as well. 

While some of the lumber manufacturers in the Pacific 
Northwest have expressed a willingness for the adoption 
of an 8-hour day, provided it be made national, there is 
considerable doubt as to there being any strong senti- 
ment in that direction. In fact, in an address to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, printed on the 
front page of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
President A. L. Paine, of that organization, very defi- 
nitely states that the adoption of an 8-hour day with 
ten hours’ pay, under present conditions, would be dis- 
astrous. This movement for an obligatory 8-hour day 
in the lumber industry has advanced to the point, how- 
ever, of the introduction in the Senate of a bill that 
would create such a law and it behooves lumbermen gen- 
erally to let their views on this subject be known in 
Washington in time to prevent, if possible, another mill- 
stone being hung about the neck of the industry. 

It would be interesting to know the identity of ‘‘the 
lumberman of great wealth’’ to whom Senator Newlands 
attributes the statement that governmental control of the 
lumber industry would be preferable to and more profit- 
able than the present competitive system of marketing the 
‘products of the mills. That he represents the sentiment 
of the industry hardly is conceivable, but, as before stated, 
war is revolutionizing business, precedents are being swept 
away and one is almost at sea when it comes to a serious 
consideration of the many problems that now confront 
the lumber trade and business generally. 








Probably these particular matters may go no farther 
now than this preliminary stage in Congress, but the 
leaven has been planted and lumbermen are apt to be 
plagued at any time with a growing demand for a legally 
shortened day with greater pay and with governmental 
regulation of prices unless steps are taken promptly to 
make innocuous the seed that has been sown. 

A more than cursory reading of the Senate proceedings 
as printed on page 40 of this issue is recommended and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to have the views 
of lumbermen generally on the matters therein discussed, 





Lumbermen’s Courage Masters Traitors 
Posing as Labor 


Lumber manufacturers of the Pacifie Northwest have 
had reason to feel discouraged at the great odds they 
have had to contend with for nearly two months, and it is 
to their everlasting credit that they have borne these 
oppressions with the fine spirit of optimism they have 
shown. Labor agitators, incited by the prospect of work- 
ing two hours less a day and encouraged by those secret 
and insidious forces that would prevent this great country 
preparing for war against brute force, have succeeded in 
striking down a great industry and rendering it largely 
helpless. They found this an opportune time to do their 
deadly work. There was not even a pretense at reason or 
justice. Results were aimed at. Eighty percent or more 
of the men working in the western logging camps and mills 
were forced to quit by intimidation. They and their 
families were threatened with injury and death. Women 
and children were not spared from this form of terrorism. 


Politics stepped in to prevent the arm of the law giving 
protection. Mayors, sheriffs and even governors of great 
States acted in a manner that compelled law abiding and 
justice loving people to blush with shame for them. Daily 
newspapers that mold public opinion catered to the law 
breakers because what was done was done in the name of 
labor, and those lumbermen who have pioneered, and who 
thru years of depression have almost sweat blood to keep 
their operations going that men might have work and that 
communities might exist, were held up to public contempt 
and scorn as being selfish and unpatriotic. And this in 
the face of wages advanced many times to a point where 
these lumber workers were the highest paid workmen of 
their kind in this country. 


Advantage was taken of the destructive work of the 
Industrial Workers of the World—the only kind of work 
these creatures ever do—and officials to curry favor with 
labor permitted a great industry to be ravaged. Millions 
of dollars have been lost to that section in wages to the 
laboring men and to the mills now idle that would have 
been paid for their lumber and shingles, and that would 
have flowed out into the community for wages and sup-- 
plies and made a people happy and contented and pros- 
perous. It was the first opportunity of the kind in ten 
years, and it was lost. 


When men could not be forced out of logging camps 
by threats and intimidation fire was resorted to. Near 
the end of the usual summer dry season the forests of 
the West are like tinder, and it is more than a coincidence 
that forest fires started most mysteriously in hundreds 
of places in the vicinity of logging camps where men 
persisted in working for the largely increased wages that 
are being paid. So serious did this become that Federal 
troops were ordered into the timber in Oregon wit! in- 
structions to shoot at sight. Some shooting was done and 
the fire situation has improved. This is as far as the 
insidious disease has penetrated into Oregon, and it is 
believed to be as far as it will go. 


Federal troops also took a hand at Spokane and seized 
the I. W. W. leaders, thus summarily checking a much 
advertised general strike that was to extend to all lines 
of industry in the West on the following day, It served 
to puncture the movement and showed the thinking lum)cr 
worker that he had been led astray by bluster, boast aid 
brag. He had been caught by the lure of an 8-hour day 
and found he was in bad company and in the midst of a 
bad mess. Gradually local officials are beginning to see 
the light, and are affording protection to those who wish 
to work. Operations are being resumed where men are 
permitted to return to work without fear of intimidation 
and violence. Rain must first drench the forests before tlic 
loggers can open up their camps, for their dry condition 
affords too many opportunities for the setting of ‘ec 
structive fires by those who are behind this reign of de 
struction. 


The lumber and logging operators of the Pacifie North- 
west and the Inland Empire are fighting a suecessf til 
fight for law and order. They are fighting that a great 
country may not be hampered in its war preparation by 
enemy sympathizers egged on by worthless whelps tov 
lazy to work or fight for their country, aided and abette: 
by well informed but vote loving State, municipal and 
county officers, who aspire to greater honors and higher 
offices with the help of the greatly magnified ‘‘labor 
vote.’’ 


All honor to these western lumbermen! The greater 
part of the growth and development of that region is due 
to them, and their intrepid spirit is that of the pioneers 
who have ever suffered and toiled that communities might 
be builded up and our country be made better and 
stronger. : 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WOODEN CANES WANTED 

I am engaged in the business of selling various supplies 
to soldiers or for military use, including collar emblems, 
pins ete., and have a greater demand for swagger sticks than 
I can supply, being able to secure them only. in lots of a 
dozen or two where I would like to have gross lots. I want 
to get in touch with some wood-turner who can supply them. 
—Inquiry No, 53. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has seen some samples on 
this inquiry and believes that there would be no great 
difficulty in supplying these sticks in turned form as far 
as the wooden portion is concerned. Beech, birch or maple 
would be suitable wood. Replies will be promptly for- 
warded to the inquirer. Since this inquiry was received, 
however, the information has come from France that new 
regulations prevent the carrying of canes or swagger 
sticks by soldiers ‘‘except in the trenches.’’ Just what 
use they will have in the trenches for this particular item 
of equipment is not clear—EDITOoR. | 


A WESTERN DEMAND FOR LOCUST 

We are in the market for locust logs, but do not know where 
io find them. We have noticed several published inquiries 
in your valuable paper for the same wood, and observe that 
you have mentioned such a thing as a locust belt. 

If you know of any. people that have locust lumber or logs 
that can be bought at a satisfactory price, we would be 
pleased to be put on their track. It is very likely that we 
shall need several carloads of the material—INQuiry No. 97. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Oregon lumber 
concern. It is published to emphasize the continued 
demand for this wood from various sections and it is quite 
likely that the above inquiry has to do with the need for 
treenails for ship building on the Pacifie coast, altho 
there is no direct statement to that effect. The’ inquirer 
has been sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS list of people 
who have in the recent past stated that they can supply 
locust, and if there are any other offers of this wood in 
response to this inquiry they will be added to that list 
and also supplied to the present inquirer.—EpITor. | 


BIRCH LOGS WANTED 

We are in the market for several thousand white and yellow 
birch logs from 12 to 20 feet in length, for making brush 
handles, and would like to be put in touch with parties who 
can supply them.—InqQuiry No. 96. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published an 
inquiry from a man down in Indiana who had a lot of 
birch poles that he wanted to sell, but obviously it will 
not be practicable for him to wait for the birch saplings 
to grow into merchantable saw logs in order to turn his 
need for a market over to meet this man’s need for birch 
for brush making purposes. 

It is quite possible that some manufacturer who uses 
birch in his business has waste left in suitable sizes for 
brush backs, At any rate, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
places this need before its readers and shall be glad to 
hear from anyone who can supply it, either in the form 
of birch logs as requested, or in the form of waste, altho 
in the latter case there should be facilities for converting 
it into brush block dimension at or near the shipping 
point.—EDITor. ] 


FREE COUNTRY DELIVERY OF LUMBER 
Can you give us the names of any retail lumber dealers who 
have tried the proposition of free R. F. D. delivery of lumber 
and building material ?—Inquiry No, 92. 





[There are undoubtedly quite a number of retail lumber 
dealers who have done more or less in this direction, altho 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have their names in 
hand at the present time. It did, however, recently have 
a symposium of the people who had taken the other view 
of this matter and who were making an extra charge for 
\clivery. The tendency appears to be rather in that direc- 
tion at the present, not merely in the merchandising of 
lumber, but in many other lines of retail trade. In Chi- 
cago and other large cities stores are springing up which 
give active competition to the ordinary grocery stores in 
the retailing of butter, tea and package goods in general, 
making no deliveries but quoting prices lower than the 
average grocery stores. The housekeeper is advised by 
tue national Government to carry more of her purchases 
ome with her and thus save the cost of delivering them, 
‘ud while it is not practical to do this with lumber yet 

is coming to be more and more generally recognized 
‘vat the service of delivery is not one that is performed 
‘or all customers alike, inasmuch as the farmer trade in 
particular often comes to the yard for its purchases; and, 
therefore, that part of the trade which uses this service 
should defray the cost of it. 

It is true that in many lines of trade there is an aver- 
ging or absorption of such charges into the general cost 
‘£ doing business. The most prominent illustration of this 
is the system of freight rate making which spreads a 
uniform freight rate over a large extent of territory, 
altho obviously it costs more to haul freight from the 
farther side of the blanket zone than from the nearer. 
On many prominent commodities, also, there is a uniform 
price delivered free to the customer over a wide range 
of térritory which often extends to the Rocky Mountains. 
The freight or express rate for delivery of such commodi- 
ties to the customer, of course, varies with the distance 
from the factory, but the manufacturer absorbs this in 
order to equalize the price. 

There usually is, however, in such cases, a reason for 
the policy which can hardly be discovered in the ordinary 
lumber yard practice of charging the customer who comes 
to the yard for a load of lumber the same price as tho it is 
loaded upon a horse truck or motor truck and hauled a 
number of miles by the seller. 

The serious feature of such service, however, is the fact 
that the ‘customer does not make the most economical use 
of it. He places his orders in such a way as to make sev- 
eral trips necessary where one otherwise would serve, and 
this practice promotes waste and increased expense which 
must be borne in the general price of the product handled. 





Quite an interesting symposium was secured from con- 
tributors upon the other phase of this question of making 
special charges for delivery, and it developed that a con- 
siderable number of yards were following this practice, 
It might be of much value to the trade if the foregoing 
iniquiry would bring out a similar contribution of experi- 
ences from those who have had experience with the prac- 
tice of delivering lumber free over a certain part of the 
country tributary to their yards and who are still cdn- 
tinuing this practice, or who, after experience with it, 
had abandoned it. This experience should be of value to 
one who is contemplating the establishment of such a 
feature.—EDITor. } 


THE TREND OF LUMBER PRICES 


We are manufacturers of furniture, and in order to pro- 
tect ourselves against the constant advance in the price of 
oak, poplar and chestnut boards which we use in manufac- 
turing furniture we have already bought several small boun- 
daries of standing timber, of which about two-thirds is oak, 
the remainder white pine. 

We now have an option on a boundary of 1,000 acres of 
timber of which about 60 percent is oak, which we can use in 
our business, and about 40 percent white pine, which we can 
not use. The option runs out on the 9th inst. and we have 
«decided to close the deal unless we hear of something we do 
not know now. 

What we want to know is your opinion in regard to what 
the prices will be on lumber for the next six or twelve 
months—that is, oak, chestnut, and especially on white pine. 
We have heard that the recent ruling on the price of coal 
would cause so many small coal mines to shut down that it 
would curtail the amount of white pine used over one-half, 
and that the mines used over 80 percent of the white pine 
output. Knowing the advantage you have in judging such 
matters, we are very anxious to have expert opinion on this 
matter. We might add that the reason we want to buy this 
boundary of timber is because the oak, poplar and chestnut 
boards will run our plant for one year. We are subscribers 
to your paper and we feel that you can give us an opinion 
that will be valuable to us.—INQuiRy No. 61. 


[The above somewhat curious and yet very natural 
inquiry comes from a furniture manufacturing concern 
upon the northern Atlantic coast, whose letterhead shows 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 

To the Soldiers of the National Army: 

You are undertaking a great duty. The heart 
of the whole country is with you. Everything 
that you do will be watched with the deepest in- 
terest and with the deepest solicitude not only 
by those who are near and dear to you, but by the 
whole nation besides. For this great war draws 
us all together, makes us all comrades and broth- 
ers, as all true Americans felt themselves to be 
when we first made good our national indepen- 
dence. The eyes of all the world will be upon 
you, because you are in some special sense the 
soldiers of freedom. Let it be your pride, there- 
fore, to show all men everywhere not only what 
good soldiers you are, but also what good men 
you are, keeping yourselves fit and straight in 
everything and pure and clean thru and thru. Let 
us set for ourselves a standard so high that it will 
be a glory to live up to it and then let us live up 
‘to it and add a new laurel to the crown of Amer- 
ica. My affectionate confidence goes with you in 
every battle and every test. God keep and guide 
you! WOODROW WILSON. 











it to be a manufacturer of bedroom suites and also of 
kitchen cabinets. 

The rumor referred to about the coal mines is, of 
course, of some local importance in that section. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, does not believe that 
the recent governmental ruling is going to cause any 
great cessation in coal production, inasmuch as the na- 
tion’s necessity for coal is urgent and some way will be 
found to keep up production. It is, of course, not safe 
to predict what may or may not happen during such an 
unprecedented period in our national history. There 
appear to be in sight at the present time no ‘factors that 
can lead to any serious disturbance in the values of 
white pine or, indeed, any other kind of lumber, speaking 
from a broad national viewpoint. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN believes that this concern will be wise to go ahead 
and make sure of the material needed in its own business, 
having sufficient faith in the sustained values of the other 
portion of the timber to risk coming out whole upon it 
or even doing somewhat better than that. This, of course, 
is advice of the most general sort on the broad, general 
question presented, and speaking in that broad, general 
way it is obvious that the business which is not willing to 
take some risks and go on with faith in the future is not 
going to get anywhere. This is no time for incautious 
inflation, of course, but neither is it a time for timorous 
retrenchment.—EDITOR. | 


PRODUCERS OF LOCUST—USERS OF 2-INCH ELM 


I note in your Query and Comment column that you have 
mailed to some one who is in the market for trreenail stock 
made from locust a list of producers. I am enclosing to you 
self-addressed envelope. Please be so good as to mail this 
list to me. 

Would also like to have a list of a few users of 2-inch elm.— 
Inquiry No. 69. : 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S list on the treenail 
industry has been mailed to the above inquirer, who lives 
in New Orleans. Buyers of 2-inch elm will upon request 
also be put in touch with the inquirer.—EprrTor. } 


MARKET WANTED FOR ROTARY VENEER CORES 


We would be pleased to know if there is a market for gum, 
oak, elm and cottonwood cores. These cores come from the 
veneer machine in 62- and 72-inch lengths, and will run from 
5% inches to 11 inches in diameter and have been boiled 
and turned down to this shape and size, after taking off the 
basket veneer. 

We could furnish several carloads of this stock per month 
and could cut stock to any shorter length. 

We would be pleased to have this placed in the “Query and 
Comment” department. In this connection you no doubt 
know that the basket factories in this section have large quan- 
tities of these cores left after running thru the veneer ma- 
chine and especially so as the available timber becomes scarcer 
and rougher in quality. We would like to know what the 
northern factories do with their stock of this kind.—Inquiry 
No. 55. 

[The above inquiry comes from Texas. In the northern 
and eastern sections of the country veneer cores are very 
largely sold for use as mine rollers. This inquirer, how- 
ever, is not favorably located to reach that particular out- 
let for this product. The nearest address that can be 
supplied in the mine-roller line is the Sanford-Day Iron 
Works, Knoxville, Tenn., and presumably the rotary 
veneer industry in that State alone would be sufficient to 
give it an ample supply for its mine rollers. 


There are, of course, other wooden articles that can be 
manufactured from veneer cores and the publication of 
this inquiry may lead to some offers for this stock. It is 
quite likely also that the experts of the Forest Products 
Laboratory may be able to offer some useful suggestions, 
and the inquiry is being referred to that organization.— 
EDITOR. | 


LIST OF LUMBER USERS IN MEXICO 


.After the trouble is settled in Mexico our company con- 
templates doing a big business down that way, and I should 
be very much pleased to have you advise if there is any way 
of securing a list of Mexican lumber, mining and other con- 
cerns that would be interested in lumber, together with their 
financial rating, in order that I may prepare the data on 
this country. 


Also kindly advise if you know of any publication that will 
give me an insight into the financial condition of the country, 
and any other information that you think might be of help 
to a salesman when he begins to cover that territory. — 
INQuIRY No. 60. 

[It is quite probable that there are some gazetteers 
published in Mexico that would give business lists for the 
country; but they would undoubtedly have the disad- 
vantage of being published entirely in Spanish. The 
only directory that covers Mexico of which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has information is ‘‘Kelly’s Directory of 
Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers of the World,’’ 
the last edition of which was published in London in 
March, 1916. This contains business lists arranged by 
towns and by industries under each town, with the firms 
arranged under each industry. 


This book costs $15 a volume and copies can be secured 
‘in this country. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could also 
arrange to have a list of certain industries copied out of 
it at the cost of doing the work, if the industries to be 
covered are indicated. 

It is also quite possible that in the files of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerée in Washington, D. C., 
there are some special lists of certain industries in 
Mexico sent in by consuls that would be of service in 
the direction indicated. There is, of course, a branch 
office in New Orleans, but complete duplicates of all the 
home office files are not carried at the branches. 

It is also quite likely that some of the larger concerns 
which make a special business of furnishing address lists 
can supply classified lists for Mexico which may be more 
completely revised to date than those given in the di- 
rectory above referred to. There have, however, been 
many business changes in Mexico because of the un- 
settled conditions created by the war and it is very likely 
that a great many dead names will be found in a list 
which could be secured from any source at this time. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington is also undoubtedly in possession of a great 
deal of information as to the present business situation 
in that country and would be glad to supply it. 

The American Exporter gives a great deal of informa- 
tion in each issue about trade conditions in various for- 
eign countries. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no 
publication devoted especially to the commercial situation 
in Mexico. It is quite probable, however, that a supply 
of the more recent special consular reports relating to 
that country could be~ secured by writing to Washing- 
ton.—EDITOR. | 





RECENTLY completed statistics regarding the cement 
industry in 1916 show that 94,552,296 barrels of Port- 
land cement, valued at $100,014,882, were shipped, a 
record sinee the beginning of the industry. In the same 
year production of Portland cement amounted to 91,521,- 
198 barrels, which was second only to the record year of 
1913. The average factory price for Portland cement at 
mills was $1.058, compared with $0.860 in 1915, an in- 
crease of 23 percent. During the same year natural 
and puzzolan cements produced amounted to 842,137: 
barrels, valued at $430,874. 





For THE four months beginning Feb. 1 the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau had losses aggregating $5,275,000, or 
more than six times as much as the losses for the twenty- 
nine previous months of the bureau’s existence. This 
coincides with the period of submarine activity; but it is 
not so alarming when it is known that during this period 
the net amount at risk increased from $31,800,000 to 
about $154,000,000. During this period also, to pay the 
losses above mentioned, premiums were earned amounting 
to $8,900,000. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


While general business remains active a spirit of 
conservatism is very plainly evident, and until the war 
tax legislation is passed and business men are given 
time to digest the law and find out how it will affect 
each line of endeavor it is certain that great caution 
will be used in making future commitments. A mod- 
erate fall demand is strongly bolstered up by continued 
Government buying, and indications are of an increase 
in civilian buying as the Government orders are placed. 
As speculation of all kinds is being cut down by the 
necessities of the war the stock exchange is no longer 
the criterion of the tendency of business that it was in 
former days. ’Change operations are decidedly small 
and of such character as to lend belief to the probability 
of the curtailment of any and all speculation for the 
period of the war. Crop prospects continue to improve 
and as a result the estimates of the volume of food 
crops are being revised upward. The corn crop natur- 
ally receives the most attention at this time and, 
barring an untimely frost, will be the greatest on rec- 
ord. A typical example of the size and value of the 
1917 corn crop may be gained from the following ex- 
tract from the September crop report of Missouri: 
‘*The 1917 corn total is 280,000,000 bushels on 8,000,000 
acres—35 bushels per acre, a big gain over 27.6 bushels, 
the 17-year average. At $1.02 the 1917 acre return on 
corn will be $35.70.’’ The fact that business as a whole 
is not being transacted in so large volume as during 
previous weeks is disclosed by the figures showing that 
bank clearings for the week ended Sept. 1 showed a 
gain of only 13.2 percent over the same figures for the 
corresponding week in 1916, the usual gain for 1917 
having been around 25 percent. The three great retard- 
ing features are a shortage of transportation facilities 
and of raw materials and the uncertainty regarding the 
price fixing program of the Government. Taken as a 
whole, however, the prospects for a good fall business 
were seldom better. : 

* * * 


Taken as a whole the shipments of southern yellow 
pine exceed production. The volume of orders placed 
continues to be large and well in excess of normal for 

this season; in fact, the demand for 


SOUTHERN southern pine may be said to exceed 
YELLOW the present supply, for despite the 
PINE rate at which production is being 


pushed the end of each week finds 
total stocks on hand smaller. While the cantonments 
proper are nearly completed the number of auxiliary 
buildings, the construction of aviation training camps 
and a multitude of other buildings required by the 
Government call for a large amount of lumber. Also 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has been notified 
by the Government that southern pine manufacturers 
shall furnish 100 more wooden ship schedules during the 
next year. This means that at least 500,000,000 feet of 
timbers will have to be cut in addition to those for the 
144 ship schedules already placed. The AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN knows of no more conclusive answer than 
the above to the report that the Federal Shipping Board 
is to place no more orders for wooden ship schedules. 
The production of southern pine in 1916 according to 
the Government census was 14,975,000,000 feet. Orders 
for ship timbers from the Government will call for at 
least 1,225,000,000 feet, or approximately 9 percent of 
the total production for 1916. As the production of 
yellow pine in 1917 is almost certain to be less than in 
1916 and as the ship timber market is a new one any 
thinking lumberman can easily draw the correct infer- 
ence. Some reports indicate a tightening up in the 
car situation and the expectation is general that by 
the last of September the car shortage will once more 
greatly hamper shipments. Changes in price, on the 
whole, have been of a minor character. The price of 
certain items has gone up 25 cents, 50 cents or $1 as the 
case may be, while the prices of other items have de- 
creased by equal amounts. On the whole decreases just 
about offset increases. Transit cars continue to be 
offered in considerable numbers in some markets and 
exert a depressing influence. Retailers do not seem 
eager for transits, despite the concessions made, giving 
as a reason the unreliability of the grades. 


* * * 


The hardwood market is ‘‘sound as a nut,’’ to judge 
from the sellers’ point of view, and probably would be 
from the buyers’ viewpoint if it were possible tc obtain 
adequate supplies without so much 
effort to locate them. A great deal 
of this demand, it is true, is the 
result of war business, but the orders from this source 
give promise of increasing rather than of decreasing. 
Taken as a whole stocks are below normal. An excel- 
lent illustration of this is that in Michigan and Wis- 
consin the-stocks of hardwoods in the hands of manu- 
facturers are about 67,000,000 feet less than a year 
ago. Conditions certainly are no better in the South 
and in the East practically all of the mills are sold up 
to the saws. Particularly in the South the difficulty of 
getting logs to the mills continues and while a good 
sized cut is being made it certainly is not greater than 
the demand and is not of sufficient size to round out 
‘stocks in the manner that buyers would like to see. In 
considering the condition of the hardwood market it 
must be remembered that the new lines of demand 
opened up by the war, or the expansion of old mar- 
kets, are taking up the slack created by the retrench- 
ment in building operations and the consequent call 
from many of the retail firms that ordinarily are in 
the market for considerable quantities of hardwoods. 
Consequently in the sections in which retail firms are 
the principal buyers of hardwoods a slackening is no- 
ticeable, but in other sections where there is a large 
factory trade orders are plentiful. Prices remain firm 
and on thick clear stock continue to rise. 


HARDWOODS 


Price concessions by some mills producing North 
Carolina pine have caused both buyers and sellers to 
pause in completing deals. The total volume of sales, 

however, has increased and a careful 
NORTH study of the situation reveals that 
CAROLINA the average price for the lower 
PINE grades is about $1 higher at the mills 

than several weeks ago. The fact is 
that certain items of stock are accumulating in the 
hands of the manufacturers and in order to move this 
lumber promptly concessions are made by some firms. 
The demand from box factories is limited only by the 
ability of the plants to get labor. In this connection 
the child labor law, which went into effect the first of 
the month, has forced many firms to discharge children 
who have been engaged in box making and so the pro- 
duction will be still further curtailed. Shipments have 
been more difficult to get forward, cars being in poorer 
supply and at the same time the embargoes being tight- 
ened up much more than last week. The dressed lumber 
market is in better shape than that for rough lumber 
and few if any concessions are given. The weather has 
been excellent for drying, so the amount of air dried 
stock ready. for shipment is increasing. 


* * * 


White pine is in exceptionally strong position. Stocks 
in the East, in the North and in the West are smaller 
than usual, while the demand from factory sources con- 

tinues to be very keen. Now that the 


WHITE price of wheat is fixed and elevators 
PINE, are taking some of the farmers’ grain 
CYPRESS the rural sections in which white pine 


is sold are beginning to take more 
white pine, so the fall buying movement may be said to 
have started. While the demand for the better grades 
for factory trade is remarkably brisk it must be remem- 
bered that stocks suitable for crating and box making 
have been so reduced that it is almost impossible to 
place an order. White pine prices are very firm. The 
demand for cypress is also very keen and, particularly in 
the markets along the north Atlantic seaboard, is far 
greater than the available supplies. In the agricultural 
sections an increase in the volume of inquiries is noted, 
and is being followed by a slightly greater volume of 
orders for mixed cars. Stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers are small and not so well rounded out as they 
should be to take care of even an ordinary fall trade. 
As a result prices remain quite firm. 


* * * 


Spruce manufacturers in the East are most concerned 
with orders from the Government and large factory con- 
sumers such as the box manufacturers, so the fact that 
the demand from the retail trade is 
not very heavy is without effect upon 
the market. Indeed, a breathing spell 
that would allow producers time to 
round out and straighten up mill stocks would be ap- 
preciated. Another factor that tends to make the market 
for American spruce brisk is that shipments from Canada 
are much below normal both because of the labor short- 
age at the mills and the scarcity of cars and vessels in 
which to make shipments. Prices remain firm and ex- 
hibit no downward tendency. The demand for hemlock 
is a bit light just now, but as stocks are very much re- 
duced at the mills and as shippers have on hand large 
orders in almost all cases the quietness in the demand. is 
welcome. It is significant that stocks of hemlock in the 
hands of manufacturers in Michigan and Wisconsin are 
about 35,000,000 feet less than at the corresponding time 
in 1916 and, broadly speaking, this condition prevails 
thruout the country. Very few concessions are offered. 


SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK 


* * * 


A rather queer situation prevails in the territory in 
which western pines are manufactured. In the Inland 
Empire while the mills all have fairly well filled order 
files an increase in the volume of new 
business would be quite welcome. In 
California and southern Oregon, on 
the other hand, the mills are simply 
loaded up with orders and in many eases are forced to 
refuse further business. The lumber produced, of course, 
is not of the same species in all cases, nor of the same 
quality, but the difference in the volume of orders com- 
ing in is rather surprising. In the Inland Empire both 
shipments and production continue to be greater than 
the volume of orders placed. An improvement in the 
trade from the farming section is noted, and now that 
the price of wheat has been definitely settled it is pre- 
dicted that retail buying will largely increase. In Cali- 
fornia the demand for box shooks continues to be very 
great, while the local sales of shop to the sash and door 
factories prevent any accumulation at the mills. In the 
East the best demand is for thick clear stock. Prices 
remain firm in all sections. 


WESTERN 
PINES 





ASKED FOR PRICES ON 1,750,000 FEET OF 
LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 6—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau has been asked to submit 
prices on 1,750,000 feet of lumber for the con- 
struction of sand barges for the use of the 
engineering department of the army in improve- 
ment work in Mississippi River districts Nos. 1 
and 2. 














The demand for cypress shingles is greater than the 
supply and many back orders have not been filled. The 
red. cedar shingle market is in its usual shape; in the 

sections in which'the demand exceeds 
SHINGLES, the supply prices are high, while in 
LATH other sections in which the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand just the opposite is 
the case. Nothing else so well illustrates in the lumber 
world the effect of the law of supply and demand upon 
the prices obtained for a wood product. Production of 
red cedar shingles on the Pacifie coast is much restricted, 
shipments are smaller than for months; yet shippers con- 
tinue to deluge some markets while neglecting others, 
with the result that the market is spotted. The remedy 
is obvious and may be summed up briefly as follows: 
Look before shipping. As the labor troubles on the 
Coast are slowly being cleared up the production of shin- 
gles is increasing and while uniformity of price may not 
be said to exist a strengthening tendency is plainly evi- 
dent. The demand for lath continues good despite the 
slackening in building operations and sales at good prices 
are easy to make. 


* * * 


The labor situation cn the Pacifie coast is slowly but 
surely clearing up. This week witnessed the resump- 
tion of operations by a number of the leading mills on 

a 10-hour basis. Supplies of logs ar 
DOUGLAS very short, however, and because of 
FIR, the very dry condition of the woods 
REDWOOD opening of many of the logging 

camps is being deferred until after a 
rain. The prices paid for logs are about the highest on 
record and undoubtedly will have much to do with 
holding the price of lumber firm. In Oregon logs are 
selling for as much as $12, $15 and $18; British Colum 
bia sales are made upon the basis of $10, $13 and $16, 
and the same prices prevail on Grays Harbor, while on 
Puget Sound the usual prices paid now are $9, $12 and 
$15. Of especial interest to fir manufacturers is the 
recent sale of 25,000,000 feet of clear fir to the Italian 
Government, part of it to be used in the manufacture 
of airplanes. Manufacturers seem little inclined to 
seek new business, so the slackening in the demand is 
not producing any very noticeable effect upon prices. 
For the week ended Aug. 25 a group of 144 mills réport 
that actual production of 47,474,174 feet was less than 
normal production of 92,183,000 feet, or 48.50 percent. 
Orders were below actual production 1,322,689 feet, or 
2.71 percent, while shipments were above actual pro- 
duction 10,937,284 feet, or 18.72 percent. Orders were 
below shipments 9,614,595 feet, or 16.46 percent, the 
loss being shown almost entirely in the rail end of the 
business, rail shipments being below rail orders 9,225,- 
000 feet. Production of ship timbers is being rushed. 
There is no foundation for the report that the Federal 
Shipping Board is to abandon the ordering of wooden 
ships. The number ordered will depend upon the 
supplies of lumber available and, of course, contracts 
will not be placed until dependable builders are avail- 
able. Stocks of redwood are light and not sufficient to 
supply the demand, altho the latter is light, as is always 
the case at this season. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


Of much interest to both softwood and hardwood 
manufacturers in the South is the plan to divert all 
movement of foodstuffs destined for export to Europe 

to Gulf and south Atlantic ports. 


GENERAL This plan is now being perfected au: 
LUMBER probably will be in operation very 
FACTORS shortly. The cars when emptied will 


be available for loading, and even 
should the car shortage be very severe the lumber firms 
located at or near the ports should find it easier than 
last year to obtain the needed cars. One reason why 
southern lumbermen did not get relief from the car 
shortage as quickly as those in some other sections is 
that the South is a freight originating territory; that 
is, the movement of ears is generally out of the South 
and not into it. All lumber manufacturers shipping 
into eastern territory, and especially manufacturers of 
North Carolina pine, may expect to benefit by the diver- 
sion of loaded ears to southern ports. Such diversion 
will relieve the congestion, which in turn will make 
the lifting of embargoes possible and this, of course 
will enable the lumbermen to supply customers that are 
very much in need of lumber. Taken as a whole the 
lumber industry is not suffering so much from the car 
shortage as a month ago, but the situation is far from 
being relieved, and with the movement of army supplies 
to the cantonments which will begin this month it 1s 
certain that the situation will not be improved. Until 
the price of wheat was fixed by the Government many 
of the country elevators refused to purchase grain, so 
the fall grain movement has not as yet started. Ele- 
vators now, however, are buying grain and before long 
the demand for ears in which to move the grain will be 
very heavy and so will add to the transportation 
troubles. Another development of the week that is 
particularly pertinent to the lumber industry is the 
announcement that the Federal Shipping Board is going 
to take a hand in the development of the inland water- 
ways of the United States. The complete plans have 
not as yet been announced, tho public announcement 
has been made that the board will build a large fleet 
of barges for operation on the Mississippi River and 
other inland rivers. While the material out of which 
the barges are to be built has not been announced it 
is moré than likely that it will be wood, and so the 
lumber industry will be able to supply the raw mate- 
rial and then use the finished product as a means of 
transporting lumber to market. The prospect is very 
interesting indeed, and may well have a healthy effect 
upon the lumber market. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


To what extent it will be possible to hold speculation 
of all kinds in check depends largely upon the attitude 
of bankers and business men. At the moment there is 
sufficient uncertainty growing out ef the policies of 
taxation and Government financing to induce caution 
in the speculative mind. But the moment these uncer- 
tuinties are cleared away the speculative tendency will 
manifest itself unless held in check by the determina- 
tion of the banking and business interests to restrict 
the amount of capital that can be utilized in specula- 
tive ventures, whether they be in the share market or in 
industrial promotion. 

There always is a certain amount of speculative in- 
terest and development in this country regardless of 
general conditions. Speculative interests in the stock 
market seem to have been confined largely to the bear 
side, but it is well to remember that in the past the 
market has always found a low level and that generally 
when least expected. When this low level will be reached 
in the present market is a matter of conjecture, but the 
cautious attitude of the banking element, together with 
the tremendous short interest in the market, will probably 
serve to prevent any serious disturbance in the share 
market for any considerable time. 


There are many factors that unquestionably have 
been contributing to a rather mixed business situation. 
Naturally the most potent element of uncertainty is the 
consideration of the revenue bill by Congress, involv- 
ing as it does drastic policies of taxation. Even at best 
it is apparent to the sober minded business man that a 
very large revenue must be produced thru taxation to 
meet expenditures growing out of the war. It would be 
unwise both from a present and future point of view 
to attempt to lay the burden of financing the war en- 
tirely on future generations. One reason for this is 
that such would mean inflation and subsequently would 
lead to a readjustment in our general business and 
financial affairs. The heavy taxation policy, provided 
it is not too burdensome, will minimize as far as pos- 
sible the readjustments that will follow the war by cur- 
tailing present inflation. 


But there are other features that call for considera- 
tion because they touch intimately every line of busi- 
ness and trade. One of these is the transportation situ- 
ation. To what extent our restricted transportation 
facilities have contributed to the high prices of raw 
material and commodities generally is not easily de- 
termined, but there is no question that this has been a 
considerable factor. Some business men attribute a 
great deal to the restricted transportation facilities 
and go so far as to say that were the transportation 
adequate prices would be far more reasonable than at 
the present time, even with Government interference. 
The faet is that the railroads have been seriously handi- 
capped until recently by their financial plight. Whether 
this is the result of bad judgment in the past or not 
cuts little figure when the effect of a lack of cars on 
the present business situation is considered. Business 
men generally are seriously affected by an inability..to 


transport their products to the consumer or by an in- 
ability to secure an adequate supply of raw material. 
In the present situation both of these factors are at 
work, with the results that many manufacturers are 
compelled to buy from the limited available supply, at 
high prices, the raw material to keep their plants in 
operation. 

Necessarily this makes for an unhealthy condition, 
especially when raw materials are accumulating in the 
producers’ hands and can not be transported to the con- 
sumer. The effect of this is to curtail production of raw 
material, increase the carrying costs and the amount 
of credit necessary, and restrict profits to the manufac- 
turer even tho the products are sold at abnormally 
high prices. In fact, no one really is benefited by such a 
situation and it is believed that efforts should be made 
to stimulate the credit of the railroads, at least to such 
an extent as to make it possible to increase their trans- 
portation facilities. 

That our industrial activity be predicated on a do- 
mestic consumption -is just as essential as that the war 
business be eared for, because to the extent that the 
war business involves more than its share of the in- 
dustrial efforts of the country to that extent will busi- 
ness be depressed when the imperative demands for war 
supplies let up, as they will in the course of months. It 
should be remembered that the United States Govern- 
ment entered this war practically unprepared and con- 
sequently our own demand for munitions and other sup- 
plies was enormous and will continue to be so for some 
time, but to the extent we increase our own production 
of munitions, to a proportionate extent will the require- 
ments of our Allies be decreased, once a surplus has 
been created. 


There is nothing that stimulates domestic consump- 
tion and business like the resumption of buying of sup- 
plies and equipment by railroads. The railroads are the 
best customers of the steel makers. They are among the 
best customers of the lumber mills. And so on down the 
line. A gradual stimulation of railway buying ecaleu- 
lated to inerease the transportation facilities of the 
country to a point where they are adequate to care for 
the growing business requirements would tend to put 
business on a very much stronger foundation than that 
of the present. 


It is true that in the first six months of the war this 
country has worked wonders. Great Britain in the first 
year of the war did not accomplish what America has 
in the brief period that we have been participants in 
the European conflict. In all fairness it should be ex- 
plained that we have had the advantage of the experi- 
ence and mistakes of our Allies, hence have been able 
to do more with less money than could possibly have 
been accomplished without precedent. Figures result- 
ing from an attempt to compute the cost of the war 
are so large as to be almost incomprehensible. The cost 
of the war for the first year in this country alone will 
run close to $21,000,000,000, but that cost includes an 
extension of credit to our European Allies, which is a 


war investment and not a direct expenditure by this 
Government. 

The bulk of this.tremendous expenditure will be dis- 
tributed in this country; consequently will create new 
credits and this in turn will stimulate new business. It is 
this ‘‘churning’’ of credit that will afford the incentive 
to greater business activity, even tho at moderate 
profits. In this development, however, lies the danger 
of inflation, for in this country the demand deposit at 
the bank is a basis for a form of currency in the shape 
of checks. The bank check, as a matter of fact, is the 
most scientific and perfect circulating medium in our 
banking system for the reason that it comes into being 
to meet a certain contingency, such as the payment of 
a debt; the payee passes it on until it reaches the 
bank on which it is drawn, when it automatically is re- 
deemed and goes out of existence excepting as an evi- 
dence of having served its purpose. 

When it is recalled that every dollar of deposits held 
by the banks on demand is subject to check the poten- 
tial possibilities of the increase in bank deposits in 
bringing about inflation is so great as almost to be 
startling. The fact, however, remains that American 
business practice is the restraining influence and that 
conservatism in the past has prevented any serious de- 
velopments. The financial situation of the country is 
on a far better basis than formerly. The pyramiding 
of reserves under the old banking system contributed 
to serious disturbance in times of a monetary strin- 
gency. The Federal reserve act has placed us squarely 
on a gold basis, mobilizing our reserves and affording 
a rediscount privilege that makes possible the conver- 
sion of commercial credits into currency. This has 
minimized the possibilities of a stringency and has 
afforded the country an elasticity in the circulating 
media that will automatically protect the commercial 
credit situation so long as it is sound. 


One of the most reassuring features of the ua 
business situation is the yield of agricultural products. 
This promises to be very large, and the prevailing prices 
will increase the purchasing power of the agricultural 
districts enormously. The importance of this lies in the 
fact that it puts a solid basis under business for the 
coming year. It indicates a great reserve of purchasing 
power in this country, more than can be exercised with 
the present war requirements. The railroad companies 
are straining every resource in an attempt to handle 
the traffic and the public is codperating by loading the 
cars more heavily, but in many instances, as has already 
been pointed out, production is still held in check by the 
inability of the railroads to move materials. 


One banking authority calls especial attention to the 
labor situation, which continues to give embarrassment, 
particularly in the copper mining and in the lumber 
districts of the West. Lumber production has been 
seriously hampered in the Pacific Northwest. There is 
a reassurance, however, in the tendency of prices for 
common articles of food. toward-a more normal basis, 
This, if continued, will contribute to less strain in the 
industrial situation. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 

resident Wilson has invested $10,000 in farm loan bonds. 

On Sept. 5 a Federal raid was made on I. W. W. head- 
quarters thruout the country in the first broad step of the 
Government to clean up the loathsome I. W. W. situation. 
Vast quantities of evidence were seized and a great supply 
of seditious literature was destroyed. 

Gore Park in Enid, Okla., so named several years ago in 
honor of Thomas Pryor Gore, Oklahoma’s blind senator, 
henceforth will be called Wilson Park. The citizens, incensed 
‘y the Senator's opposition to war measures, made the change. 


The price of No. 1 northern spring wheat has been fixed 
at $2.20 a bushel at Chicago for the 1917 crop by the Wheat 
lair Price Committee and approved by President Wilson. 


A man in Chicago testified recently that he had made 
something like $10,000,000 this year in dealing in wheat. 
lle admitted that he had not owned a bushel of wheat; that 
he had never so much as seen a bushel of the grain, and he 
had neither asked for the delivery of a bushel nor had de- 
livered a bushel. Yet he “bought” millions of bushels, and 

old” the same amount. 

The 1918 encampment of the G. A. R. will take place in 
lortland, Ore. 

The start of an alleged state-wide plot to destroy food- 
stuffs was revealed at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The direct charge that many of the hundreds of fires in 
the Northwest are of incendiary origin was made by the state 
‘orester’s office at Portland, Ore. 

Organized suffragists in a great number of the States have 
oflicially condemned the picketing of the White House, and the 
New York State suffragists ask that the public discriminate 
between the hecklers of the President and the great mass of 
loyal women. 

Five hundred members of the Jewish Isaiah Temple of New 
York have accepted the hospitality of the Swedish Baptist 
Church, and will conduct their religious services and a Jewish 
Sunday school and other activities in the church building of 
the Christian congregation because temporarily they are 
unable to raise funds necessary to build a synagogue of their 
own. The two congregations will worship in turn in the same 
building. 

A new American Socialist party, which will pledge anew 
its loyalty to the United States government and its demo- 
cratic principles, will be organized at the first national con- 
ference of the American Alliance or Labor and Democracy, 
which opened on September 5 in Minneapolis. The meeting 
in Minneapolis has been called together by loyal labor repre- 
Sented by the American Federation of Labor, and its head, 

Samuel Gompers, made the statement that “labor is behind 


the United States to a man ‘and wants to see our country 
win the war.” 


That obstructionist organization of conscientious objectors 
misnamed “The People’s Council of America for Democracy 





and Peace,” after having been officially forbidden to meet in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and having been forcibly ousted 
from Hudson, Wis., tried to’ meet in Chicago. Their meeting 
was interrupted and finally broken up by Governor Lowden, 
who, upon learning of their presence in Chicago, officially for- 
bade their assembling anywhere within the boundaries of 
Illinois. The Governor dispatched troops to Chicago to 
handle the situation if the need arose. Contrasting with the 
Governor's patriotic attitude was that of Chicago’s mayor, 
who sanctioned the meeting of the anti-everythings and for- 
bade the police of Chicago to interfere. 

Resolutions petitioning Washington congressmen to consult 
with Government officials on the propriety of the Govern- 
ment commandeering all timberlands and mills have been 
adopted by the Seattle Central Labor Council. The resolu- 
tions are an outgrowth of the fight for an 8-hour day in 
western Washington mills. 

Since Jan. 1, 1917, the Rockefeller foundation has appro- 
priated to war work $6,426,872. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 

On September 4 the selected men of the new national army 
took their first step towards France. In Washirgton, D. ¢ 
President Wilson himself led the parade arranged in honor of 
the selected men of that section. The President was escorted 
in the parade by senators and representatives, sailors and 
soldiers and thousands of civilians. 

The U-boat menace is being overcome gradually by the 
excellent work of the American destroyer force on convoy 
duty, in codpertion with the allied navies, according to 
reports made to the Navy Department from abroad.—Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo has announced that the cam- 
paign for the second Liberty Loan would begin not later than 
October 1, 1917, and would close November 1. Details of 
the loan will not be made public until Congress has acted 
upon the bill, which is pending, and no subscriptions will be 
received prior to that time.—Coincident with the voting of 
a favorable report by the Ways and Means Committee on the 
$11,538,945,460 war bond and certificate bill in virtually the 
form that the Secretary of the Treasury wrote it, Republican 
leaders in the House announced they would renew their fight 
for ths creation of a Congressional war expenditures com- 
mittee.—President Wilson’s response to Pope’s peace proposal 
has been enthusiastically indorsed everywhere in allied and 
neutral circles, and, while as was anticipated, it stirred the 
Prussian ire, one important German publication, the Ber- 
lingske Tidende, says that “President Wilson’s note is an 
interesting document, marked with the originality that char- 
acterizes all the President’s messages, and by the remark- 
able open-heartedness with which the President goes right 
to the kernel of the problem that no peace can be concluded 
with the present German government because it does not 
observe its treaties or obligations.”’ However, practically 
the whole of the press of Germany, which is notoriously sub- 
sidized by the militaristic element and pan-Germanists, de- 
nounces the response and is particularly abusive of the Presi- 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


dent, and takes bitter exception to his distinction between 
the “people” of Germany and their rulers. The Vatican 
appears to have been greatly disappointed in the President's 
firm utterance.—The Argentine government has decided that 
it will not enforce in the case of British cruisers the neutral- 
ity regulation limiting to 24 hours the stay of a belligerent 
warship at a neutral port. This rule already has been abro- 
gated by Argentina in favor of the United States.—One 
hundred and fifty more regular army officers were added to 
the rolls of the army by the graduation of the class of 1918 
from West Point, a year ahead of time.—Prince Henry, the 
third son of King George of England, is serving in the British 
army as a private. 

Incendiary bombs which were dropped by two German 
aviators on two hospitals behind Verdun killed ten wounded 
men, one woman nurse and nineteen trained male nurses. 
The provisional government of Russia is desirous of obtain- 
ing a loan of $2,500,000,000 from the United States, and is 
encouraged in soliciting the loan by the favorable disposition 
manifested towards new Russia by Americans, particularly 
after the National Conference at Moscow.—The total of 
British casualties as reported from all fronts in August is' 
59,811.—Advices have been received at the Italian embassy 
from Rome indicating that the Austrians have virtually 
abandoned all efforts at offense both on sea and in the air. 
The Austrian fleet is bottled up at Pola and a constant 
patrol of the Gulf of Trieste is being maintained by Italian 
destroyers, with the aid of a few allied ships. Only the 
enemy submarines have been able to elude the vigilance of the 
blockade vessels. It is apparent that Germany is coming to 
Austria’s aid, several thousand Prussian prisoners having 
been taken by the Italians since the beginning of the present 
victorious offensive. 

The great Russian port of Riga has fallen to the enemy. 
——Reports indicate a retreat of the Prussians in the 
Flanders war zone on a large scale. —Another air raid on 
England by the Prussians on the English coast and the Lon 
don district resulted in the death of 108 persons and the 
wounding of ninety-two.——tThe attitude of British labor is 
attested to by the vote of 2,894,000 to 91,000 against sending 
labor delegates to the International Socialist Congress at 
Stockholm.——American sailors peaceably strolling the 
streets of Cork, Ireland, were viciously attacked by gangs of 
Sinn Feiners. 





FOREIGN 
The commission which is revising the federal constitution 
of Uruguay has adopted a‘clause separating the church and 
state. The confiscation of church property also is pro- 
vided for. 


A despatch from Melbourne, Australia, says the govern- 
meit has declared the Industrial Workers of the World, 
whith was endeavoring to foment strikes and blow up 
various works, an illegal organization and that several 
members of the organization have been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 
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ONLY HEAVY RAINS CAN SAVE FORESTS 


Fight to Check Spread of Worst Conflagration in 
Years—Losses Will Be Heavy 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 3.—At the end of a dry period 
numbering sixty-nine days without rain it is announced 
that only rain can now save the forests of northern Idaho 
and western Montana from tremendous losses already in 
excess of those sustained in the big fires of 1910. 

Blazes in many sections have attained such propor- 
tions that there is little hope of stopping them unless 
heavy rains set in to drench the flames. 

While the situation is bad in Idaho it is even worse in 
Montana, forestry officials say. The two fires across the 
Pend d’Oreille River from Ione are beyond control. The 
big blaze east of Mullen has been surrounded by trenches. 
Fires are burning at Bayview, Clarks Fork, Blue Creek, 
and other points in northern Idaho, and three distinctive 
forest fires are burning in the territory of the Potlatch 
Timber Protective Association which are requiring every 
ounce of energy the fighting organization can expend. 
Men are being rushed to them. 

One fire is burning between Bovill and Beal’s Butte. 
Men from the work of the Potlatch Lumber Co. have been 
detailed to work in the fire districts. A report from Pot- 
latch states that not much merchantable timber has been 
burned as yet, the fire having run over previously burned- 
over areas in many places, but there are serious possibil- 
ities of great damage to valuable timber with a slight 
wind shift or increase in velocity. 

A second fire has started near Park in the Boulder 
Creek district. This is being watched by employees of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co. 

The third and most disastrous fire is raging thru the 
tops of a fine body of white pine timber belonging to 
Idaho, located on Dick’s Creek, about fifteen miles south- 
west of Elk River. 

Owing to the fact that practically all of the woods 
crews of the Potlatch Lumber Co. are fighting the fire the 
supply of logs has almost stopped and it is likely that the 
big Potlatch mill will have to shut down soon. 


LUMBER DEAL INVOLVING $3,000,000 IS COMPLETED 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—An important lumber deal, 
involving the sale of the entire township of Lincoln, 
N. H., was put thru in this city recently, when the 
Parker Young Co., of Lisbon, N. H., a new corporation 
formed under the laws of 
Maine, purchased of the -— 





We were paid one mark a day, but as the food was very 
scarce we had practically to spend our wages to appease our 
hunger, so that, when we came back home for one day, every 
three weeks, we had practically nothing left to bring back 
with us. Those who worked closer to their home were paid 
28 pfennig per hour, but received no food; they were allowed 
to go back every night. 

It was no use trying to protect. It only meant more 
trouble and misery: prison and blows. One of my friends 
who struggled to escape was nearly killed by a bayonet thrust. 

Besides, the Germans are only too glad if you resist. They 
have made a rule to send to Germany any man or woman who 
gets more than three months’ imprisonment. And none of 
those who have been deported have come back after their 
time. Six months ago one of my neighbors, a widow, who 
had to protect her daughter against a German officer, received 
four months for having said, on this occasion, that all Ger- 
inans were pigs. She was sent to Germany and we have 
heard since that she is obliged to work in a Kommando and 
has no hope of returning before the end of the war. This is 
only a case among hundreds. The German tribunals have 
provided many Belgian workers for the Fatherland. 


OAK MEN WANT STANDARD CAR DESIGNS 


Present Lack of Uniformity Causes Waste—Railroads 
Realize Benefits of Standardization 





MempPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3—The American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association is anxious to bring about stand- 
ardization of car designs for all the different railroads, 
to the end that dimensions of oak car stock might be 
standardized and thus assured of a market when ready 
for distribution. 

In a letter addressed to the Board of Commercial 
Economy, Council of National Defense, Washington, 
Secretary Kendall has suggested this standardization of 
car designs as one of the means of taking up, lost motion 
during the period of the war. He pointed out that there 
are so many different sizes of oak car stock specified now 
that manufacturers cannot afford to saw this material 
unless they have bona fide offers therefor. He further 
emphasized the fact that this waiting for orders not 
only entails a great loss of time but that there is a 
further necessary loss of time incurred in the manufac- 
ture of the special stock wanted after orders have been 
placed for it, which could easily be eliminated if standard 
car designs were adopted by the Master Car Builders’ 
Association and the railroads for which this organization 
does so much work. 

Mr. Kendall suggested that ‘‘we are sure that the 
standardization of oak car material would save a great 
deal of time and waste from the point of view of both the 
car builder and the lumber manufacturer’’ and concluded 


ing the lumber needed by the Government for the building of 
wooden ships. The lumber people are responding in a 
patriotic manner and while there are a few who are not com 
pleting their allotments, it is simply because they do not 
understand the needs of the Government. As soon as the 
situation is explained to them they are prompt to respond. 

During August the mills of the Texas and Louisiana yellow 
pine district shipped 25,000,000 feet for use in wooden vessels. 
We hope to ship 40,000,000 feet during September, but we 
cannot do it without the support and codperation of the 
southern pine lumbermen. The Texas mills are doing all they 
can and I want to express my thanks to them. 

The program of the Emergency Fleet Corporation will re 
quire the output of every saw in the South for the next eight 
or ten months. If we don’t get the assistance needed, that 
program will be delayed and interfered with. But I feel that 
we will have the codperation of all. I do not think there 
are any more loyal or patriotic lumbermen than in the South. 

At present there are 219 wooden ship schedules being com- 
pleted in the South. We expect to increase this by 25 or 30 
more, depending upon the supply of lumber. If we have 4 
good dry winter so as to aid logging operations the program 
will be carried out successfully. 

Altho the wooden ship schedule calls for the use of 8,000 
feet of hardwood in each ship, Mr. Haynen stated thai 
25,000 feet of yellow pine can be replaced by that amount 
of additional hardwood. For this purpose a considerable 
amount of white oak and other Texas hardwoods are 
being used in this district, 

While in Houston, Mr. Haynen is making his head 
quarters at the office of Charles N. Crowell, district 
superintendent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He 
will visit all the lumber centers in this section and confer 
with many of the manufacturers. Mr. Haynen was general 
manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., until last April, when he took up his 
duties with the shipping board. 


LARGE YELLOW PINE ORDER STARTED FOR FRANCE 


Mills Clip Three Days from Government Schedule— 
Piling and Wharf Timbers Comprise the Shipment 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 4—The movement of 8,500 
longleaf yellow pine piling and 12,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine wharf timber for the use of the American troops 
‘somewhere in France’’ has begun. Three weeks ago 
this order was placed in Jacksonville by the War Depart- 
ment with the proviso that it be cut and placed on the 
wharf in ten days. The whole of the piling order was 
taken by the Brandon Lumber Co., at St. Marys, Ga., and 
the timber order was apportioned out among the mills in 

Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 





Henry Paper Co. for about 
$3,000,000 a paper and 
other mills, 70,000 acres 
of land and 20 miles of 
excellent logging railroad. 

The deal included a saw- 
mill, a sulphite mill, a 
ground wood mill, a paper 
mill having an output of 
80 tons a day, 125 dwell- 
ing houses, a large hotel, 
several stores, two or three 
church buildings, a school 
and other buildings. 

Thirty years ago Lincoln 
was a forest wilderness. 
James E. Henry, known in 
New Hampshire as ‘‘the : : 
lumber king,’’ developed the site of the village and its 
neighborhood into a township with great lumber, pulp 
and paper mills. After his death it passed into the hands 
of his sons who organized the J. E. Henry & Sons’ Co. 

The Parker Young Co. also owns the Bebee River mill, 
the largest double band sawmill in New England, located 
about ten miles from the Henry plants. The total cap- 
ital invested in this new company is not less than $7,000,- 
000. H. P. Moulton, of Lisbon, N. H., is president and 
assistant treasurer, Martin A. Brown, of the Woodstock 
Lumber Co., is treasurer and general manager, and EK. K. 
Woodworth, of Concord, N. H., is clerk. 


TELLS OF BRUTAL TREATMENT BY GERMANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—The following statement 
has been made by a Belgian workman, who has made his 
way across the frontier from Belgium. He lived near 
the Dutch frontier and the seacoast. Names are not 
given, as he has left relatives behind: 


I had to leave the small seaside place where I had lived 
since my childhood because life became unbearable. It was 
slavery and, tho I can not tell you the means of my escape, 
you may imagine that a man becomes desperate under such 
circumstances and prefers taking any risks than serve his 
country’s enemies. f 

The Germans announced at the beginning of January last 
that every man or woman from 15 to 60 would be compelled 
to work. They did not take everybody at once, but once 
you had begun to work for them you were never left free 
again. They began with the unmarried men; then they 
took the married ones. They had not yet taken the women 
in my village when I left, but they had already done so in 
other places close by. In order to avoid people escaping to 
another part of the country they obliged us all to go to the 
Kommandantur, where our identity cards and passports were 
confiscated. As you can not walk a mile ir the army zone 
without showing your papers, we were practically prisoners. 

Every week an officer with two soldiers went from house 
to house requisitioning more laborers. They had taken 300 
already when I left; I have no doubt that the whole village 
is forced to work by now. 

The work was done either on the spot, where we had to re- 
pair and clean buildings, cut wood etc. along the Dutch fron- 
tier, where we had to build trenches and concrete works, or 
behind the German lines in the region of Westende and 
Lombaertzijde, where we were mainly employed in building 
roads and railway lines. This was by far the worst place 
since we were frequently exposed to shell fire and to gas 
attacks. Having no masks we were obliged to take shelter 
when a bell rang to warn us. When I left there had not yet 
been any casualties among the men of my village, but I know 
for certain that at least five farm laborers from a. neighbor- 
ing village, who had been taken to work behind the lines with 
their horses, were killed or died from their wounds. We slept 
in badly built wooden huts. Many of us had to.be sent back 
with rheumatism; others developed bronchitis and pneu- 
monia, 











STEAMER HEWITT LOADED WITH PILING AND TIMBERS FOR FRANCE 


by offering the services of the association in codperating 
with the board in any possible way in ‘‘eliminating lost 
motion along these lines.’’ 

Mr. Kendall has received acknowledgement of the letter 
by Daniel Willard, of the advisory commission of the 
Council of National Defense, to whom it was referred, 
with the statement that the subject matter of the commu- 
nication from the association has been receiving the 
serious consideration of the railway officers for some time. 
According to Mr. Willard, these officers have a committee 
of mechanical engineers at work on the details of a 
standard box car for bringing about just such standardi- 
zation as the association has in mind. He concluded by 
declaring that the railroads are giving special attention to 
the subject and that they realize fully the benefit of the 
suggestion made by the association. 


COMMENDS SOUTHERN PINE MEN FOR PATRIOTISM 


219 Wooden Ship Schedules Now Under Way for 
South—Output of Every Mill Needed 





Houston, Tex., Sept. 3—W. J. Haynen, assistant 
purchasing officer for the United States Shipping Board, 
arrived in Houston last week to line up the timber supply 
in this district for the shipbuilding program of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. He is making a tour of 
all the lumber mills of the country to bring about codrdi- 
nation between the ship yards and the lumber mills in 
getting the lumber out of the mills to the plants where 
wooden vessels are being built. 

According to Mr. Haynen, 400,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine will be required from southern lumbermen to carry 
out the program of the fleet corporation in the building 
of wooden merchant ships. 

Mr. Haynen also stated that the prospect of the govern- 
ment commandeering the lumber mills of the country is 
now a thing of the past, and that no necessity for such 
a step exists at the present time. He pointed out that the 
Government is paying $35 a thousand for yellow pine 
and that the wooden shipbuilding policy has been a good 
thing in stabilizing the market for the lumber people. 
Said he: 

As a result of this policy, yellow pine is being advertised 
better than by any other system which could be placed on the 
market. If the program lasts for five or six years think of 


the splendid place yellow pine will occupy in the lumber in- 
dustry of the world. 


We have been meeting with phenomenal success in obtain- 


Association territory. ‘lo 
the credit of these mills he 
it said that the whole of 
this order was on the wharf 
two or three days before 
the expiration of the ten 
days’ limit. 

Friday the first install- 
ment of this order moved 
when the American steam- 
ship Hewitt cleared at the 
Jacksonville port for an 
unknown destination in 
France. The Hewitt 
stopped at St. Marys and 
took on 2,500 piling and 
proceeded to Jacksonville 
to fill up its hold and decks 
with wharf timber. It was 
able to store away comfortably 1,400,000 feet of this 
stock, after which it got away for its unknown destiia- 
tion. The Hewitt is one of the largest steamers thi:it 
ever came into this port. It is 8,000 tons register ani 
has a depth of 28 feet in the water. The steamer wis 
originally in the lumber trade between the Atlantic a0 
Pacific oceans, via the Panama Canal. It was bouglit 
by the Union Sulphur Co. While returning from a port 
in the Mediterranean recently it was stopped by :n 
American torpedo boat and ordered to call at Jacksou- 
ville for this cargo of lumber for France. 

Meantime the steamship Edward Pace, an America” 
owned vessel of about the same capacity of the Hewii’. 
put into St. Marys, Ga., to load a cargo of piling. Jt 
will clear in a day or two from that port for France. 
The Edward Pace will be followed by another vess:! 
which will take on a partia] cargo of piling at St. Marys 
and then fill up at Jacksonville with wharf timber. The 
supposition is that this fleet of lumber vessels will a: 
semble at a given place where they will be met by ° 
convoy to insure the safe delivery of this valuable cargo. 


FIR PROVES SATISFACTORY FOR AIRPLANES 


MADISON, WIs., Sept. 3.—On account of the unusu:! 
conditions due to the world war making it difficult to 
procure many kinds of woods that have been easily 
obtainable under normal conditions, substitutes are bein 
sought for to take the place of those usually employe. 
In this time of necessity the Forest Products Laboratory 
in this city has been pressed into service and has been 
making tests for some time. 

While some varieties of spruce have been plentiful, 
the laboratory has been making tests of Douglas fir to 
see whether or not it could be used in constructing the 
framework of airplanes. While somewhat heavier than 
the spruce and not having. as long a fiber, some very 
satisfactory results have been obtained and it is quite 
probable that the fir will be used extensively, especially 
in localities where it is more easily obtained than the 
spruce. / 

The difficulty in introducing substitutes, it is pointed 
out by the laboratory officials, is not only the question of 
mechanical properties of the wood itself, but the ques- 
tion of adjusting methods of conditioning the wood from 
those usually employed. This is especially true in the 
substitution of elm for ash and the Douglas fir for spruce 
in airplane construction. Southern hardwoods are being 
tested to see if they can be used in place of northern 
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hardwoods. Very dense woods are being tested as substi- 
tutes, dogwood being tried in place of basswood in the 
making of saddle trees, and osage orange is being tested 
as a substitute for locust in the making of tree nails 
in ship building. 

In the construction of propeller blades for airplanes 
it has been difficult.to find any wood as satisfactory as 
mahogany. One diffiéulty is to get a wood that will 
withstand the varying atmospheric conditions to which 
airplanes are exposed and it was for this purpose, in 
part, that the experiments recently mentioned in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were made to find a waterproof 
yarnish that would protect the woods being used for this 
purpose. Oak and hickory are not only susceptible to the 
moisture test but they are considered too tough for air- 
lane propellers, having a tendency to smash the engine 
rather than to break themselves where they hit anything. 

As rapidly as possible the Forest Products Laboratory 
is preparing specifications for kiln drying that will, if 
adhered to, insure good results being obtained in any 
kiln. Where satisfactory results are not obtained from 
commercial kilns assistance is being given by the labor- 
atory to furnish such adjustments as may be necessary 
to correct the difficulty. Tests have also been recom- 
mended for stock as it comes from the kiln to determine 
its condition and the defects to be guarded against in 
kiln drying. 





Another form of assistance is being offered by the 
Forest Products Laboratery in the form of a food dryer. 
A special chamber has been fitted up in a dry kiln for 
this purpose and the laboratory will codperate with the 
home economics department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin to assist in the community food drying campaign in 
Madison. 


IMPORTANT HARDWOOD TIMBER DEALS IN KENTUCKY 


Several Fine Tracts Change Hands—Plans for Logging 
and Manufacturing Are Announced 





WuitTEsBurG, Ky., Sept. 3.—Important hardwood tim- 
her deals made in eastern Kentucky within the last few 
days will go far toward increasing the lumber industry 
in this section. Joseph Ledford, of Lombard, Ky., has 
sold to the Broadhead-Garrett Lumber Co. 3,500 acres of 
splendid hardwood timberland lying in Wolfe and Mene- 
fee counties at a consideration said to approximate 
$30,000. It is given out that the timber will be reached 
by a short line branch of lumber road, its construction to 
be started at once, followed by immediate development. 

John M. Knuckles, of Viper, Ky., purchased about 
2,000 aeres of rich hardwood timberland, lying along the 
middle fork of Kentucky River in Leslie County, at a 
consideration not made known. Mr. Knuckles announces 
that the development of the timber will be started imme- 
diately. A part of the timber will be cut and floated 
down the middle fork in rafts, while mills will be in- 
stalled to cut the remainder. 

A few days ago representatives of the Louisville Coop- 
erage Co., Louisville, Ky., closed deals on about 900 acres 
of oxk and poplar timberland lying along Carr’s fork in 
Knott County. Stave mills will be installed at once. 

At a point near the Virginia borderline the Clinch 
Lumber Co. purchased about 700 acres in the Cumberland 
and Stone Mountain. It is announced that the company 
will construct a short line branch of narrow gage lumber 
roa on to the property, and the development of the 
timber started within the next few months. 

The Forester-Harvie Lumber Co., organized a few days 
ago in Whitesburg by M. H. Forester, Lewis E. Harvie, 
Sam Collins and others, has purchased extensive timber 
tracts lying along the headwaters of the Cumberland 
River and will begin its development within two weeks. 
A part of the timber will be floated down the Cumberland 
River in the rough and manufactured in the big mills 
below. The other part of the timber will be manufac- 
tured on the ground. 

The Adington & Wells Lumber Co. is the name of a 
new concern just organized at Lipps, Va., that will de- 
velop the Roberts hardwood tract. After undergoing 
repairs the mills of the Tidewater Lumber Co. at Gla- 
morgan and Pound, Va., are resuming work. Some ex- 


_ tensions are planned for the near future. 


_Owing to the extensive building operations in eastern 
Kentucky’s coal fields there is a big demand for lumber 
and all mills are practically operating full time. The 
local market was never better. The car situation also 
shows mueh improvement at this time. 





ADVISES CATTLE RAISING ON CUT-OVER LAND 


New OrLEANS, La., Sept. 3.—Transfer of immense 
herds of eattle from some of the less favored parts of 
the western ranges to the better grazing lands of the 
South will be one of the first things undertaken by the 
Southern Cut-Over Land Association when it begins 
‘active operations next month. 

The association is advised by the United States Depart- 
nent of Agriculture and Food Administration that there 
1san extraordinary opportunity at present for the South 
to take advantage of a situation brought about by the 
War and drouth conditions in the West, to develop the live 
stock industry. Says the department: 

Pn the war Europe, with diminished animals, and there- 
a diminished annual production of animal food, will re- 
fi re larger imports of meats during the years of recupera- 
ae and will probably require the actual import of breeding 
Fre ona Therefore, in a broad way the outlook to the 
Pr ie can producer from now on and after the war will be 
bk a jatye demand for animal products, (b) a ee 

essity for meat and dairy animals to convert forage anc 


srains not needed for } 
ra , human consumption into meats and 
dairy products. ‘ 


Pin, herds and flocks of the country can only be increased 
one se poniod of years, and the foundation for such an in- 
vease should be laid at once, Such increase is a national 


Pereat sing it must be made to the interest of the American 


Owing to the large measure of f: 
P ailure of roughage avail- 
able on western ranges this year, there must be either a re- 


fa 


‘ | div 


duction in western animals or their redistribution into the 
central and southern States, where there is a larger amount 
of roughage and concentrates available than ever before. 
Therefore, if the roughage in the central and southern States 
is saved in an economical manner and if stocker steers, young 
cows, heifers and ewe lambs of good quality that will be mar- 
keted during the next ninety days,from the western sections 
of the country are redistributed, these animals will have been 
saved and the foundation will have been laid for a mate- 
rial increase of our herds. 


An idea of the immense depletion of Europe’s herds 
may be gained from the following, given out by the 
Department of Agriculture: 

One of the incidents of the European war has been the 
slaughter of large numbers of animals, and it is estimated that 
already the herds of Europe have been diminished by 28,000,- 
000 cattle, 54,000,000 sheep and 32,000,000 hogs. An ac- 
celerated increase in this diminution of meat animals must 


take place in Europe from month to month as long as the 
war lasts. 


BRANCH OF EXPORT LICENSE. BUREAU IS NEEDED 


Would Save Much Delay—Organizations Present 
Request to Washington Authorities 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, the Memphis Cotton Exchange and 
the Chamber of Commerce, as well as the Merchants’ 
Exchange, are anxious to have a branch of the export 
licensing bureau of the national government established 
at Memphis to facilitate the movement of cotton and 
other commodities to Canada as well as to Europe. Ex- 
port licenses for practically all commodities have to be 
secured before exports can be made and it is emphasized 
that, unless a branch of the licensing service is estab- 
lished here, there will be unusual delay in getting off 
exports of these commodities. 

Memphis sells a large percentage of the cotton received 
here to Europe and to Canada and there is quite a con- 
siderable general business done from this center for 
foreign outlets. Memphis is likewise a large exporter of 
lumber and lumber products and it is believed by the 
members of the organization already named that such 
a branch at Memphis is absolutely essential to the proper 
dispatch of export commodities from this center. These 
organizations are now taking up the subject aggressively 
with the proper authorities at Washington. 





MECHANICAL DEVICES SUPPLANTING HUMAN LABOR 


New Or.EAnNs, La., Sept. 4.—It has been ascertained 
by the Jordan River Lumber Co. that its force of yard 
employees will be materially reduced as a result of the 
war, many of them being subject to the draft. The 
company is therefore trying to locate mechanical devices 
to be used as substitutes for human labor so as to make 
up for the scarcity that will result later. Engineering 
problems have been receiving the attention of A. L. 
Dixon, engineering head of the Gulf Motor Truck Co. 
of New Orleans, who is trying to overcome the labor 
problem. One of those solved has been the handling of 
lumber in the yards, this being solved by auto trucks and 
electric engines. What is said to be the only electric 
engine working about a sawmill in the South is now 
handling all of the switching in the yards. It is also 
handling all cars operated upon tracks. There is also 
now being installed an electric stacker, which, if it is 
successful, will make it possible for all lumber on the 
piles to be handled by this device. In a few weeks it is 
expected that there will be no horses or mules anywhere 
on the job for the company while a considerable amount 
of labor will also be displaced with machinery princi- 
pally of the electrical type. 





OLD CONVICT SHIP MAY CARRY LUMBER 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 4.—Capt. D. H. Smith, of the 
old convict barkentine Success, shown at the California 
exposition a short time ago and recently brought up the 
Ohio River as far as Louisville, where it is on exhibition, 
may shortly abandon plans to take the show boat up to 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh on high flood, and put it in 
the lumber trade. Captain Smith has been corresponding 
with A. O. Anderson & Co., a transatlantic shipping con- 
cern operating over fifty ships, with offices in New York 
and North Sea ports, relative to placing the vessel under 
contract with the company for ocean freighting. Altho 
the old vessel is over 100 years of age, it is of solid teak 
and well preserved, and with the cells removed has a 
capacity of three-quarters of a million feet of lumber. 
This vessel made the last trip across the Atlantic in 
1912, under sail, in ninety-six days. 





REFUSES BIG OFFER FOR OLD VESSEL 


Batu, Mgz., Sept. 5.—There is so much lumber lying 
along the Kennebee River awaiting bottoms for shipment 
that Capt. William G. Small, of the Kennebee Towboat 
Co., has refused an offer of $10,000 for the schooner 
Abenaki, which is over 20 years old and which he pur- 
chased for $2,600 after it was wrecked here a few weeks 
ago. He intends instead to put it in the lumber carrying 
trade between Kennebee River ports and Boston, believ- 
ing he ean realize more.that way. The Abenaki was built 
at Phippsburg, Me., in 1894 and has been well known 
for a score of years all along the Maine coast. It can 
carry about 225,000 feet of lumber. While it was laid 
up at Chelsea for repairs Captain Small had a number of 
fine offers for it, even when its age is considered. He 
had not owned it more than four weeks when he was 
offered $10,000 for it, which he quickly refused. He 
expects he may load some lumber from this way for New 
York as well as for Boston. 


AARP Onn 


Then again, if you do not advertise and do not do much 
business, you do not have to talk to so many salesmen and 
you do not have to buy new goods so often. 


MOVE WOOBEN HOUSE 2,000 MILES 


Lumber from Dismantled Home Is Carefully Num- 
bered—Will Be Re-Assembled in Canadian City 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 4.—This city has a mystery, 
the central feature of which is a wooden house, a struc- 
ture which tho of fair size was ordinary looking enough 
in this center of beautiful home construction. The house 
is the property of J. E. Storer, a blind invalid who, with 
his family, removed to Los Angeles from Australia six 
years ago. Upon arriving in this city a fine home was 
purchased at 1763 Cahuenga Avenue, and the family has 
lived there for the half-dozen years in apparent perfect 
enjoyment. 

One morning a “week or so ago neighbors were 
astounded to find a corps of workmen start to work tear- 
ing the house down. Piece by piece the structure was 
reduced to lumber, each individual piece of which was 
carefully and plainly marked, including the shingles 
which were torn from the roof and gables. While much 
of the work was done by paid workmen there was con- 
stant supervision by Mrs. Storer and the son and daugh- 
ter of the family. Visitors were warned from the place 
by a large sign tacked to the palm trees which adorned 
the front lawn and the injunction was backed by a fierce 
looking dog kept in leash in the yard. 

The lumber from the house was done up carefully in 
neat bundles, except the doors, door frames, window 
sash ete., which are to be shipped bodily, and the dis- 
mantled structure is now being loaded on to a British 
steamer at San Pedro, where it will be carried to Van- 
couver, B. C., and from there to Edmonton, Canada, 
where the Storer family expects to make its future home. 

Nothing is left of the pretty home on Cahuenga Ave- 
nue but three red, rugged brick chimneys which stand alone 
amid the beautiful grounds, leaving an ugly gap between 
the two surrounding homes. The place more resembles 
a home in battle-searred Europe than anything else. 
Beside the chimneys which remain standing there are 
nothing but piles of rubbish, while gaping trenches show 
where even the water pipes were dug up and transported 
with the house. 

The curiosity of the public was engrossed not only 
with the unusual feat of moving a house 1850 miles, but 
with the animals which were scattered about the premises. 
Beside a Great Dane which growled ominously at 
strangers, there were a cow and a goat in the front yard, 
and a cluster of animal cages containing a collection of 
monkeys, including rare lemurs and marmosets. Visitors 
were warned from the premises by Mrs. Storer, who is 
credited with the great idea of moving the frame house 
nearly 2000 miles away into a new country, and she 
greatly resented the curiosity which her actions aroused. 

No explanations were vouchsafed by the family but 
many were ventured by neighbors, some of whom stated 
that the Storers liked the house and, being unable to 
secure an adequate price for it here, concluded to take 
it with them to the new home. Others hinted at the 
disappearance of some valuable gems which it was 
thought possible some of the mischievous monkeys kept 
as pets might have made away with and secreted about 
the house, while still another story hinted at a myste- 
rious wil) leaving the family a fabulous sum providing 
they continued to live in the Cahuenga Avenue house, 
which it was claimed is part of the legacy. 

The family declined to affirm or deny any of these 
reports but acknowledged its removal to Canada, the 
house with them. Victor Storer, the 19-year-old son of 
the family, expects to join the Canadian army when he 
gets across the border. 

In the meantime it seems an established fact that there 
will be at least one American frame house, built of 
American lumber from floor to roof, in the city of 
Edmonton, Canada, providing always that nothing hap- 
pens to the steamer carrying this precious California 
home. 





DESIRE EXPLANATION OF EMBARGO RESTRICTIONS 


BALTIMorE, Mp., Sept. 3.—The uncertainty as to what 
woods the authorities at Washington may be expected to 
control as far as their exportation to neutral countries is 
concerned does not appear to have been removed as yet. 
Among those in doubt is Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, who has 
just asked the Aireraft Construction Board for its 
interpretation of the published order that shipments 
to neutral countries will be regulated. The order men- 
tions oak, ash, mahogany, walnut, birch and spruce spe- 
cifically, but the interests directly affected are not sure 
that the six woods named comprise the restricted list 
and that permits to ship other kinds of lumber will be 
promptly forthcoming. The act giving the President 
authority to place an embargo upon the exportation of 
any article of commerce which, if it reached any of the 
countries engaged in the war against the United States, 
would aid the prosecution of hostilities, is so broad that 
a free construction may easily be made to cover the whole 
list of woods. As a matter of fact lumber exports to 
neutral countries, at least so far as Baltimore is con- 
cerned, have virtually ceased. Aside from some small lots 
to Cuba the only foreign shipments that have gone out 
of Baltimore in many months have been to the United 
Kingdom. The operation of the embargo act, therefore, 
will not affect the export situation and the interpretation 
put upon the statute can have no significance for the 
exporters who do business thru this port. Doubtless, 
however, other ports are in a different position, and an 
authoritative explanation, eliminating all ambiguities, is 
therefore to be desired. The impression appears to have 
gone out that there is a chance to make foreign shipments 
in considerable volume, and the removal of all uncer- 
tainties as to the scope of lumber control will be wel- 
comed. 
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UNCLE SAM’S BIG MERCHANT FLEET IS TAKING FORM 


Disposition of Commandeered British Ships Unsettled —.Great Activity on Pacific Coast — Tacoma and Seattle Yards 
Building Ships for France—Contracts Valued at $27,500,000 Placed in British Columbia 


TO DECIDE AS TO COMMANDEERING OF 
BRITISH VESSELS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—President Wilson is to 
make the final decision as to whether British ships build- 
ing in American yards and recently commandeered by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board shall be retained by the United States or 
their construction speeded up and the vessels immediately 
turned over to their British owners. 

Some time ago Great Britain expressed a willingness 
to release these vessels, but subsequent developments 
indicate that this willingness was conditional. The State 
Department has had the matter under discussion with 
representatives of the British Government. 7 

A majority of the shipping board favors retaining 
these ships, with an aggregate tonnage of something like 
1,500,000 tons. The loss of so large a tonnage perma- 
nently would be a hard blow to British ocean commerce 
and, at the same time, would go far toward giving the 
United States the premier coumercial fleet of the world 
after the war. 

Great Britain has lost an enormous tonnage thru the 
operation of the German submarine campaign. Further 
great losses to British shipping are in prospect. It is 
only natural, in view of the big building program under- 
aken by the United States, altho it be primarily for the 
purpose of supplying the needs of Great Britain and our 
other Allies toward winning the war. Great Britain al- 
ways has taken pride in its leadership in ocean tonnage, 
both commercial and naval. 

Whatever may be the outcome of present negotiations 
and regardless of the President’s decision as to British 
ships, it is certain that the United States will emerge 
from the war at least easily second in commercial ton- 
nage. 

The shipping board is about to issue orders that will 
cause a radical reduction in ocean shipping rates. The 
reduced rate schedule will be rigidly enforced as regards 
war materials. According to the shipping board’s an- 
nouncement, other commodities may be taken at com- 
petitive or prevailing market rates, but carriers will be 
allowed only 5 percent above the prescribed Government 
tariff, the surplus reverting to the Government. The 
difference taken over by the United States will be con- 
verted into a sinking fund against depreciation of ships 
at the end of the war. 

The Government under its plan for commandeering 
charters as well as bottoms will either own outright or 
will hold first charters on all American-owned vessels, 
and the amortization fund will enable the Government to 
build the ships under charter or construct new ships to 
take their places as they wear out in the war traffic or 
are sunk, 





DECIDES ON LOCATION OF PLANT 


Saginaw, Micu., Sept. 4.—The new Saginaw Ship- 
building Co. has decided to locate its plant on 20 acres 
of land with a 2,000-foot water frontage north of the 
Sixth Street bridge on the west side of the Saginaw 
River. The location is ideal for ship building purposes, 
being on the outskirts of the city of Saginaw in the vil- 
lage of Carrollton, and different sections of the city are 
within easy reach by trolley and interurban or within a 
few minutes’ walk. There is plenty of depth of water 
for the 24 feet 4 inches which the ships contracted for 
will draw in moulded depth. Offices have been estab- 
lished at 117 South Franklin Street. Much lumber will 
be used in the construction of the shipyards and plant 
for which the specifications are now ready. 





SHIP BUILDING NOW AN IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRY 

Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 4.—Ship building in British 
Columbia, which was started on a modern scale only a 
few months ago, is now an important industry and «on- 
tracts for the construction of ships are in hand the 
aggregate value of which is $27,500,000. These com- 
prise iron steamers and wooden auxiliary vessels, and the 
yards are located at Vancouver, Victoria, Port Coquitlam, 
New Westminster and at Quatsino. 

Six steel steamers of 8,800 tons dead weight are to be 
built by J. Coughlan & Sons, Vancouver, three of which 
are under construction, the first to be ready about the 
end of this year. Five are for British account and one 
for Norwegian, the value of each to be $1,250,000. 

The original program at the Wallace Shipyards, North 
Vancouver, was for six auxiliary power schooners, valued 
at $150,000 each. Four of these are finished. In addi- 
tion, one steel ship has already been built and a second 
is started, while a third is to be built. These ships will 
cost $650,000 each. The No. 2 yard of this company has 
been taken over by the Lyall interests of Montreal, which 
will build ships at Quatsino for its own uses and will lay 
at a cost of $350,000 each. 

The Western Canada Shipyards, on False Creek, will 
build six wooden steamers for the Imperial Munitions 
Board, two having been started. The aggregate value of 
these will be $4,500,000. 

The British Pacific Engineering Co., Vancouver, has a 
ship construction program of about $1,500,000. 

The Taylor Engineering Co., Vancouver, has taken 
up the designing of ships, and is constructing small ships 
of a total value of $300,000. 

The Vancouver Shipyards & Engine Works, a new 
concern, has located a yard on Burrard Inlet and will 
build ships for sale instead of on contract. 

The Whalen Pulp & Paper Co., which has its offices in 








Vancouver, with pulp plants at Mill Bay on Howe Sound, 
Swanson Bay and Quatsino, west coast Vancouver Island, 
will build ships at Quatsino for its own uses and will lay 
two keels immediately. 

The Cameron-Genoa Mills, Shipbuilders (Ltd.), Vic- 
toria, has launched four wooden auxiliary power schoon- 
ers and two more are to be built. These cost $150,000 
each. It will also build four wooden steamers for the 
Imperial Munitions Board, of a total value of $1,400,000. 

The Foundation Co. has leased Turpel’s shipyard, Vic- 
toria, and is constructing five ships for the Imperial 
Munitions Board, approximate value, $1,750,000. 

Yarrows (Ltd.), Victoria, is building four shallow 
draft steamers for river navigation in India. 

The B. C. Construction & Engineering Co. is establish- 
ing yards on Poplar Island, New Westminster, and will 
build four steamers for the Imperial Munitions Board at 
a cost of $1,400,000. 

The Pacific Construction Co. has taken over the yard 
of the Coquitlam Shipbuilding Co. at Port Coquitlam 
and will build two wooden steamers for the Imperial Mu- 
nitions Board, to cost $700,000. 

Harrison & Lamond, South Vancouver, have a contract 
to build an auxiliary schooner for the Dominion Govern- 
ment for the trade between the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
the cost to be $150,000. : 

Other concerns having ship building plans are the 
B. C. Marine, Sound Construction Co., Victoria Machinery 
Depot and the Westminster Marine Ways. 





MANY SHIPS BEING BUILT AT SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3.—Twelve percent of the ships 
now building in the United States are under construction 
in Seattle, tonnage totaling almost 200,000 being put 
together here. Of this sum, over one-quarter is wooden 
hull construction. 

The first merchant vessel built in Seattle for a foreign 
government, the 2,500-ton wooden schooner Barleauz, has 
been launched from the yards of the Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredging Co., and is practically ready for its trial trip. 
The vessel is 250 feet long, 46 feet beam and 24 feet depth 
of hold, and is one of five vessels of the same type being 
erected by its builders for the Washington Shipping Cor- 
poration, who hold contracts from the French Government 
for half a dozen ships. The Barlteaux went down the 
ways with her Deisel engines already installed. 

Another ‘‘first’’ vessel to be launched for the French 
Government was the Lieut. Demissiesy, which took the 
water from the plant of the Skinner & Eddy Corporation, 
and which is the first boat to be built for France under 
special sanction of the United States shipping board 
emergency fleet corporation. The craft was christened 
by Mrs. Thomas Burke, wife of Judge Thomas Burke, 
one of Seattle’s foremost citizens. The ceremonies were 
presided over by D. E. Skinner, president of the corpo- 
ration. The vessel is a steel steamship 423 feet in length, 
57.9 feet beam, and has a hold depth of 29.6 feet. She 
will be equipped with 2,500-horsepower turbine engines, 
and will have a earrying capacity of 8,800 tons. 

The National Shipbuilding Co., one of Seattle’s newest 
yards, has turned out its first vessel, a 1,200-ton wooden 
cannery tender, which left the ways this week. The 
National Shipbuilding Co., which built the hoat, has two 
wooden ships now on its ways for the French government. 

New shipyards are being established in Seattle almost 
overnight. The various concerns making this city their 
headquarters seem to be founded on conservative lines, 
and so far but little speculation has entered the field. 
Incorporation papers have been filed by the Erickson 
Engineering Co., of Seattle, capitalized at $2,100,000, 
and organized by C. J. Erickson, one of the most promi- 
nent contractors of the Pacific Northwest, C. E. Erickson, 
his son, and Charles M. Barnett. The company has 
already secured a site on the Duwamish River, on which 
eventually ten shipways will be in operation. Wooden 
ships will be the first product of the company. 

Work on the new yards of the Patterson & MacDonald 
Shipbuilding Co., located on the Duwamish Waterway, 
is well under way, the loft, storehouse and office building 
being completed, as well as three of the four shipways. 
Keels have been laid for three 4,100-ton wooden ships, the 
largest type of wooden vessel being built on the Sound. 
The company plans to have ways for ten ships completed 
by January 1. 

The Ballard district of Seattle is also represented by 
two new plants, those of the Ballard Shipbuilding Co. and 
the Allen Shipbuilding Co. The former company has 
contracts for two $200,000 wooden steamships, keels of 
which will be laid at once, It is also building a river 
steamboat for the Puget Sound-Baker River Logging Oo., 
of Mount Vernon, which will be used for towing logs in 
the Skagit River. The new vessel will be equipped with 
the machinery from the old river steamboat T. C. Reid, 
which has worn its hull out towing logs in the Skagit. 
The Ballard Shipbuilding Co. is officered by Capt. Harry 
W. Crosby, J. D. Esary, Capt. H. B. Lovejoy and T. W. 
Smith. It is closely allied with the Ballard Marine Rail- 
way, which makes a specialty of overhauling small vessels. 
Among the boats now at the latter plant is Barge No. 13 


_ of the Canal Lumber Co., used in delivering sawdust to 


the Eagle Harbor plant of the Pacific Creosoting Co. 

The Allen Shipbuilding Co. is now erecting its machine 
shop and office building, and surveying for six ship ways. 

Other incorporations inelude the King & Winge Ship- 
building Co., of Seattle, incorporated for 50,000 by 
Thos. J. King and Bertha Winge. The Chico Shipbuild- 
ing Co., of Seattle, incorporated for $200,000 by E. O. 
Gabrielsen, L. H. Gray and Knud Erland, will build its 
plant near Bremerton. 


WILL BE BIGGEST COAST WOODEN SHIP 
BUILDING PLANT 

TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 3.—An inquiry for 22,000,000 
feet of fir for emergency ship building purposes has been 
received by the fir emergency committee of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The order will come 
thru the association and will be distributed by George ». 
Long and J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, comprising the 
executive end of the committee. Secretary R. E. Allen, 
of the West Coast association, said Thursday the only 
question holding up the order is whether fir and yellow 
pine can be combined in vessel construction to advantage. 
The matter is being investigated by shipping board archi- 
tects, Mr. Allen explained, and a decision is expected 
shortly. He says indications are that fir will get the 
order, which will be cut to southern pine sizes, the dimen- 
sions of the ship timbers of the pine being somewhat 
smaller than the fir customarily cut here. 

Adding to Tacoma what is to be the biggest wooden 
ship building plant on the Pacifie Coast, official an- 
nouncement was made last week of the plant to be estab- 
lished on the Tacoma tidelands by the Foundation Co., of 
New York. The Foundation Co. has a contract to build 
at this plant sixty wooden vessels for the French govern- 
ment. It has obtained a tract of 97 acres immediately 
adjoining the Todd shipyard plant of 100 acres, with 
frontage on both Hylebos and Wapato waterways. Work 
on the Foundation Co.’s yards began about two weeks 
ago but official announcement was withheld at the request 
of the French representatives until last week. The 
Foundation Co. is building twelve launching ways on 
Hylebos waterway, across from which it has a launching 
basin 457 feet wide. It has acreage to double the num- 
ber of ways. The finishing shops will be on Wapato 
waterway. The company is to have its full plant in oper- 
ation by Oct. 1 and will employ a maximum of 2,500 
men, while the Todd plant, which is to build steel ships, 
will employ a maximum of 5,000 men. 

Agreements have been made by the city of Tacoma for 
construction of a municipally-owned car line across the 
tideflats to reach the two big shipyard plants and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad and the city will 
jointly build a viaduct over the Milwaukee’s tracks. The 
city-owned line will also furnish transportation facilities 
to the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and the 
Ernest Dolge (Ine.) new mill, both of which are in this 
area. Contracts for lumber for the Foundation Co. are 
being placed and will aggregate 12,000,000 feet at the 
very outset, it is unofficially stated. The company has 
opened permanent offices in the Tacoma building. A. I. 
Campbell is to be general manager of the Tacoma plant. 
Mr. Campbell was with Maj. Gen. Goethals in the Panama 
Canal construction work and has been interested in other 
very large projects. 





SHIP BUILDING ASSUMES UNDREAMED OF 
IMPORTANCE 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 3.—Ship building in north- 
western Washington has assumed an importance un- 
dreamed of until recently. Both in Bellingham and 
Anacortes keels have been laid for vassels that will cost 
from $250,000 upward, all of wooden construction and 
ranging from 235 feet to 281 feet in length. In [el- 
lingham the Pacifie American Fisheries has just launched 
the third steamer built by it within the last fourteen 
months and has under egnstruction a fourth. The latest 
vessel, the Rosewood, was launched last week. It is 250 
feet long and thus far the largest craft ever built on 
Bellingham Bay. About Nov. 1 the Hollywood, a sister 
ship, will be launched from its yards. The company |:s 
just completed three new ways and now has a eapacity 
for five vessels at one time. Its purpose is to continue 
ship building indefinitely. It is understood that at lesst 
some of its new steamers, two of which are now in service, 
will be placed in the lumber carrying trade. 

At Anacortes last week the laying of the keels of six 
steamers to be built by the Anacortes Shipbuilding (>. 
was started. Two hundred men are employed in thie 
yards and the number will be increased to 500 within a 
month, according to present plans. All of these vessels 
will be of wood, which ealls for an enormous quantity of 
lumber, and will be built to Government designs. They 
will be 281 feet over all, 46 feet beam, and have a tonnage 
of 3,500 tons. The entire six are to be completed !\y 
June 1, 1918. The company has contracts for ten more 
of these wooden steamers. 





WOODEN SHIP CONSTRUCTION DELAYED 

SAN Francisco, Cau., Sept. 3.—The information wire! 
from Washington, Friday, intimating that no additional! 
wooden ships would be built by the United States Go. 
ernment had a very disquieting effect upon man) 
persons who have subscribed several million dollars, i1 
the aggregate, to the capital stocks of numerous new 
ship building companies, that have built and are pre 
paring to build shipyards in California and elsewhere 
on the Pacifie coast. The dispatch stated essentially: 
‘“No contracts for any more wooden ships are contem- 
plated at the present time. For the time being the 
wooden ship program is abandoned.’’ : 

Capt. A. F. Pillsbury, San Francisco representative o! 
the United States Shipping Board, said Saturday that 
advices received by him last week indicate that the 
board does not intend to abandon wooden ship construc 
tion. He said instructions were received not to let any 
more contracts for hulls alone, but to contract for com- 
plete steamers only, including hulls, machinery and 
other equipment. Two contracts for hulls have been 
let, thus far, to yards on San Francisco Bay. It is 
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reported that other companies have been promised con- 
tracts and have made preparations for constructing 
vessels, and would be out and injured if the Government 
officials do not sign up. 

Another shipyard is to be established on San Fran- 
cisco Bay by the Schaw-Batcher Co., this city, which has 
purchased 172 acres of land near South San Francisco 
for approximately $150,000 for use as a site for a ship 
building plant. Eight steel steamers each of 8,800 tons, 
to be completed in November, 1918, will be the initial 
contract undertaken by the company, according to J. H. 
Batcher. The plant will be equipped for all kinds of 
steel ship construction and repairing. A very large 
force of men will be employed when the machinery, now 
on the way from the East and already here, is installed. 
The Swift interests at South San Francisco are dredg- 
ing a canal 6,000 feet long, with a main basin 500 by 


3,000 feet, and the shipyard, as well as other industries 
of South City, will have full access to this facility. 


GULF COAST SHIP BUILDING ACTIVE 


MosiLE, AuLA., Sept. 4.—The most active industry 
along the Gulf coast at this time is the shipbuilding in- 
dustry; this is the case with the four or five concerns 
here at present either building vessels of some kind or 
making preparations for so doing. 

In addition to the twelve wooden vessels which the 
International Shipbuilding Co. is preparing to construct 
at Pascagoula, Miss., announcement was made last week 
by Henry Piaggio, of the company, that he would soon 
start the construction of two steel vessels of 8,000 tons 
each, and was now negotiating for the steel for that pur- 
pose. This makes thirty-four wooden vessels and two 


steel ships building or to be built at Pascagoula, Miss. 

Surveying by the engineering corps of the. Tennessee 
Land Co. of the site recently purchased by that com- 
pany for the erection of a ship building plant by the 
United States Steel Corporation is being rapidly pushed, 
with the announcement that when it is completed further 
details of the plans of this great concern as to its devel- 
opment at Mobile may be made public. 





NEW OREGON MILL BEGINS OPERATION 


Hoop River, OreE., Sept. 4——The new plant of the 
Mitchell’s Point Lumber Co., situated just west of the 
Mitchell’s Point tunnel on the Columbia River Highway 
started running this week, with a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet. The plant is owned by A. A. and J. H. Lausmann, 
of Hood River, and M. D. Jameson, of Portland. 





CANTONMENTS ARE READY TO RECEIVE SOLDIERS 


Final Touches Are Being Rushed — Additional Camps for Artillery, Aviation and Quartermasters’ Corps to Be Built— 


Huge Base Hospital Will Cost $3,000,000 


BOGALUSA PRESENTS SITE FOR CANTONMENT 


New Organs, La., Sept. 3—Bogalusa expects shortly 
to be named as the site for another artillery range and 
cantonment to be established in Louisiana. The sole 
drawback to the lumber town’s receiving a classifica- 
tion as ‘‘ideal’’ offered by Duncan Buie, State highway 
engineer, who is reporting on various Louisiana cities’ 
claims, was a shortage of railroad facilities. Immedi- 
ately when this became known Mr. Buie was informed 
by the Great Northern Railway, whose lines run thru 








them, as it is now impossible to find an empty house in the 
city and every man, woman and child is doing more work 
than has been done before in years. Old buildings are 
being repaired and a number of new brick buildings are 
being erected. Rents in the business district in some 
eases have more than doubled and not a business house in 
the city is vacant. Local lumber yards are working over- 
time trying to fill orders for lumber and the railroads 
entering this city are taxed to their capacity to handle 
the freight and passenger traffic. 














BUILDING LARGE BASE 
HOSPITAL UNIT 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 3— 
The ward buildings shown 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion will all have a covered 
way leading to the main 
building at the big base hos- 
pital the Government is 
erecting at the American 
Lake cantonment at Tacoma, 
Wash. It is estimated by 
the officials in charge that 
the hospital will cost $1,000,- 
000 when completed with 
equipment. There are to be 
fifty-nine buildings in the 





WARD BUILDINGS ERECTED AT THE AMERICAN LAKE CANTONMENT BASE 
HOSPITAL 


the town, that it was ready to put on all the transpor- 
tation facilities the Government asked, if it chose 
Bogalusa as a site. 

Dr. Osear Dowling, president of the State board of 
health, announced last week that he had recently mailed 
the Federal Government a health report on the town, in 
which he termed its health conditions as ‘‘second to 
none in Ameriea.’’ It has, among other things, an 
ample supply of pure water, secured from flowing arte- 
sian wells at depths ranging from 225 feet to 1,200 
fect. 

W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Bogalusa and general man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., offered the Gov- 
ernment 280,000 acres of land ranging from flat to up- 
land country in variety. From 25,000 to 30,000 acres of 
this land is level and cleared of trees. In conformance 
with the Government requirements that the site offer a 
wide variety of territory, as near as possible like that 
the soldiers will see in actual service in France, much of 
the land is wooded. It has hills, valleys and prairie, 
cleared, heavily timbered or with scattered trees. The 
land is well drained. ‘The territory includes about half 
of Washington Parish and a large part of St. Tammany. 

The Government requires that the site be near some 
urban center where supplies can be purchased. Boga- 
lusa is nearer to New Orleans, which was recently se- 
lected as a big Government supply station, than any 
other, except Hammond, of the competing towns. It 
claims to be rapidly growing, and able to take care of 
ihe supply demands itself. ' 

Mr. Buie will visit Alexandria, Opelousas, Monroe, 
Shreveport, Hammond and possibly Mansfield, to inspect 
their claims for selection as the artillery cantonment 
site. He is doing the work for the War Department. 


CAMP SHELBY PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 


_ HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 4.—The work of preparing 
Camp Shelby for the 35,000 troops to be sent from Indi- 
ana, Kentucky and West Virginia is rapidly nearing 
completion. Where forty days ago nothing but stumps 
and saplings were to be seen now nearly 600 buildings, 
many of large dimension, stand in rows and groups, 
transforming the scene into the likeness of a new city. 
July 27 actual work was started and today miles of 
warehouses, mess halls, bath houses and other buildings 
‘are ready for use. From 3,000 to 5,000 men are at work, 
and over 400 teams and trucks are in use. There will be 
over twenty-five miles of graveled streets and roads thru 
the camp. An up-to-date water works and electrie light 
system is practically completed. The water will be sup- 
plied by deep wells and the electricity will be furnished 
by the Hattiesburg Traction Co. 
Maj.-Gen. William H. Sage, with his staff, has arrived 
and established headquarters at the camp and about 2,000 
——.. advance companies from Kentucky, Indiana and 
} — Virginia, are on the ground making ready for the 
erent regiments that will follow. The citizens of 
attiesburg already realize what the camp means to 











base hospital unit, many of 
which are now well along. 
One of the most advan- 
tageous sites in the 70,000- 
acre ecantonment has been selected for the hospital. 





JACKSONVILLE APPROVED FOR ARMY 
TRAINING CAMP 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 4.—The news from Wash- 
ington that Secretary of War Baker had officially ap- 
proved of this city as a site for the training camp of 
the army quartermasters’ department was received with 
loud acclaim in Jacksonville Saturday. 

For several years the War Department has been using 
Black Point as a place for holding the annual rifle prae- 
tice of the army. This is a magnificent stretch of land 
skirting fhe St. Johns River, on the edge of town. It is 
already a perfectly improved camp site, with direct rail- 
road and water communication and a paved drive. It has 
water and sewers and electric lights, also several perma- 
nent houses. 

Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, estimates that it will require approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 feet of lumber to build the extra houses 
necessary to accommodate the 20,000 men that will be 
quartered here and he says that this lumber will logically 
come from the mills in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion territory. 


CANTONMENT FIRE DEPARTMENT 100 PERCENT 
EFFICIENT 

TacoMa, WASH., Sept. 38—Equipped with an almost 

unlimited supply of fire extinguishers and water pails 





mounted on a Reo ear, the little fire department at the 


American Lake army canton- 
ment, guarding 1,400 frame 


TO SUPERINTEND WORK ON AVIATION CAMP 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 4.—I. G. Haron, of the Thomas 
Harmon Co., general contractor, Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, is now at Millington, sixteen miles 
northwest of Memphis, to superintend early construction 
work on an aviation camp for the United States Govern- 
ment. C. 8. Thomas, of this company, is shortly expected 
to depart for Millington to be in charge of this contract, 
which is to be completed in sixty days. A force of 3,000 
men will be employed. 

The Millington camp will have twelve hangars, and 
generally of the same type and number of buildings as 
at Scott Field, near Belleville, Ill., and at other aviation 
training camps built for American flyers. There will be 
fifty-three buildings in all. 





GUARD CANTONMENTS NEARING COM- 
PLETION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5—Eight of the sixteen 
national guard cantonments, each of which is to house 
40,000 soldiers, are now completed, and the remaining 
eight are far enough along to accommodate a satisfactory 
percentage of the first contingent of selected men upon 
the dates already announced by the War Department. 
This means that within three months from the beginning 
of construction the Government has built, or nearly built, 
sixteen complete cities, for practically every detail enter- 
ing into the construction of a city for civilians has con- 
frontéd the army engineers. The problem was quickly 
to provide sixteen cantonments, of about 1,000 buildings 
each, with paved streets, telephones, electric lights, fire 
protection, water supply and sewage disposal. The total 
eost of these sixteen ynilitary cities will approximate 
$150,000,000. In this connection it may be noted that 
the largest amount appropriated in any one year for the 
Panama Canal was $46,000,000. 

Within sixty days 190 mills in all parts of the country 
have shipped to the various cantonment sites over 500,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, requiring approximately 24,000 
freight cars. From 5,000 to 10,000 men have been em- 
ployed upon each cantonment, the weekly payrolls run- 
ning as high as $150,000. All together 93,000 kegs of 
nails have been driven, and there have been installed 
140,000 doors and 686,000 sashes. Over 3,000,000 square 
feet of screens, 139,000 rolls of sheathing paper, and 
29,250,000 square feet of wall boarding have been used. 
Each cantonment has required 20,000 inside electric lights 
and 250 street lights. 

The cantonments situated near large cities have been 
built more rapidly than the others because of the exist 
ing water, lighting and sewage systems. At some of the 
points it has been necessary to start at the beginning in 
the installation of all these utilities, including filtration 
plants for purification of the drinking water supply. 
From the viewpoints of hygiene, comfort and attractive- 
ness the War Department has endeavored to make each 
cantonment a model city, where the environment will be 
conducive to military efficiency and contentment. 








buildings, has thus far 
proved itself 100 percent 
efficient in the work it has 
been called upon to do, 
chiefly coping with rubbish 
fires and small brush fires. 
The soldiers composing the 
cantonment fire department 
are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. With their 
car they are able to make 
fast time over the canton- 
ment and are not hampered 
by the road problem, cutting 
across lots any old place to 
make a straight liné to what- 
ever point they may be 
summoned. The chief of 
the cantonment department 
is Private Harry Griffin, who 
was formerly a lieutenant in 
the Los Angeles fire depart- 
ment. With him are Assis- 
tant Fire Chief A. L. Peter- 
son and Privates H. C. 
Webb, M. Mendenhall, H. H. 
Holdway, J. F. Jensen, A. 
Kinsey and John M. Jones. 














FIRE DEPARTMENT THAT GUARDS THE AMERICAN LAKE ARMY CANTONMENT 
AT TACOMA, WASH. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


WESTERN LABOR SITUATION GROWS MORE 
HOPEFUL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WaAsSH., Sept. 5.—There is an improvement in 
the labor situation, a number of mills resuming yester- 
day and today on a 10-hour basis. The Bloedel Donovan 
cargo mill at Bellingham resumed yesterday with a full 
force. The Heybrook Lumber Co. resumed at Heybrook 
and the Stimson Mill Co. started its Seattle plant. Prac- 
tically every mill in Seattle is now operating on the 
10-hour basis. On Grays Harbor the Donovan Lumber 
Co., Anderson-Middleton Lumber Co. and Wilson Bros.’ 
plants have resumed. On Willapa Harbor the plants of 
the Willapa Lumber Co. and Columbia Box & Lumber 
Co. resumed today, the former with about half a crew. 
This is the first attempt at operation on Willapa Harbor 
and it is believed it means the beginning of gradual re- 
sumption of manufacturing. Employees of the Willapa 
Lumber Co.’s plant, however, today had to run a gaunt- 
let of 300 strikers despite the recent decision of the 
supreme court declaring picketing illegal. The pickets 
even went so far as to photograph the men resuming work. 
It is understood that plans are now being made to arrest 
tomorrow those picketing these plants and they will be 
prosecuted under State laws. 

The Mumby plant at Bordeaux resumed today, and 
at Centralia the H. H. Martin Lumber Co. resumed yes- 
terday. The Day Lumber Co. opened its logging camp at 
Big Lake today and will resume sawing as soon as log 
supplies are obtained. However, logging camps are 
awaiting rain, as the continued, long dry spell makes log- 
ging at present exceedingly dangerous. 

Information comes from I. W. W. sources that mem- 
bers of that organization will soon be permitted to re- 
sume work that they may have places in camps and mills 
to carry on their propaganda and also secretly practice 
sabotage until such time as another labor scarcity makes 
another strike opportune. Federal and local officials 
today raided I. W. W. headquarters here and elsewhere 
thruout the. West. Had this been done two or three 
months ago all labor troubles in the lumber industry in 
the West probably would have been prevented, and it 
seems strange that the authorities should now step in 
when the industry has won its fight. 

It will be a long time before conditions become nor- 
mal, because of log scarcity. Prices paid for logs in 
Washington and Oregon are now the highest in the his- 
tory of the business, and should all camps resume in the 
near future the approaching rainy season would prevent 
the production of sufficient logs to supply the mills and 
accumulate a surplus to carry operations thru the usual 
winter shutdown. 





REFUSAL OF LICENSES INTERFERES WITH 
LUMBER EXPORTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

NEw Or.EANS, La., Sept. 6—Local lumber and other 
exports are being seriously interfered with as a result of 
the refusal of Washington to allow export licenses to be 
issued here. Resentment has bean aroused over the fact 
that the Government rejected the idea that a competent 
local representative, or a board of intelligent men in New 
Orleans, could not apply the regulations on ordinary ship- 
ments as well as a private in the army of clerks at the 
national capital could do it. 

A representative of the Government’s export adminis- 
trative board will be in New Orleans in a few days in an 
effort to ameliorate conditions here. 





SHIP TOTAL OF 29,714 CARLOADS OF LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—Up to the close of busi- 
ness Wednesday the several emergency bureaus affiliated 
with the lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense had shipped to cantonment, National Guard and 
other army and navy camps a total of 29,714 carloads 
of lumber. For all cantonments and National Guard 
camps the. lumber supply, except a few small balances, is 
virtually completed. 





GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS IN 
ON TIMBER REQUISITIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—An article published in 
the Official Bulletin under date of Sept. 5, advises own- 
ers of farm woodlots that the shipyards building wooden 
ships for the Government are in the market for oak tim- 
bers and gives certain prices. This article furnished a 
fair illustration of the way one Government department 
clashes with another in these busy times. Inquiry at the 
shipping board today elicited the information that the 
article had not been discussed with officials of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and was not approved by them. 

Members of the lumber committee of the Council of 
National Defense entered a protest with the committee 
on public information against the publication of such 
an article without consultation with the branch of the 
Government concerned with ship building. One certain 
result is to cause a flood of communications by farmers 
who own stands of oak most of which probably will not 
be available. The article follows: 

Shipyards building wooden ships for the Government are in 
the market for extra large white oak construction timbers or 
logs of good quality. The 2,000-ton ships now building each 
require two rudder posts of this species 14 by 24 inches, 40 
feet long. Logs measuring 28 inches in diameter at the 
small end will cut out such timbers and are worth (end of 
August) from $50 to $60 a thousand board feet measured in 
the log. Sticks hewed or sawed to this size will bring $70 to 
$80 a thousand board feet loaded on the cars within 100 to 
200 miles of the ship yards. 

Sticks squared to the size mentioned above contain 1,120 
board feet and would therefore bring from $78 to $90 each 
f. 0. b. cars at loading point. 

Tho these prices apply to the South Atlantic and Gulf ship 


CONFLICT 


yards, it is probable that they would also hold good for those’ 
located in the North. The yards are also in need of other 
white oak structural timbers for shaft logs, horn timbers, 
deck and check rail and shoes. These range in size from 6 by 
> inches by 20 to 30 feet long to 14 by 14 inches, 18 feet 
ong. 

Farmers having white oak trees that will produce timbers 
of these sizes are urged to take advantage of the demand for 
such material and get in touch with ship building concerns. 

Farmers living in the vicinity of port towns could probably 
secure from the secretary of the board of trade or chamber of 
commerce of such places the names and addresses of ship- 
yards at such points, or a list of eastern ship building firms 
can be obtained upon application to the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





FURNISHING LUMBER FOR COUNCIL OF 
DEFENSE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—The North Carolina 
Pine Emergency Bureau this week is furnishing lumber 
for the construction of a new frame stucco building here 
at the corner of 19th and D streets, Northwest, for the 
Council of National Defense. 

The first intimation that the bureau would be called 
upon for 1,500,000 feet for this purpose was received at 
5 o’clock Saturday afternoon. Monday morning the 
North Carolina Pine Bureau had 175,000 feet of lumber 
on the job, and by Tuesday 300,000 feet, most of which 
came from Norfolk on rush orders telephoned from here. 

The order was placed with mills that are free to fill it. 
The remainder of the bill is expected to be on the ground 
before the end of the week. It is coming from mills in 
northern North Carolina and Virginia. 





WILL DISCUSS SHIP BUILDING PROGRAM 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—Next Monday another 
meeting of Southern Pine Emergency Bureau mills will 
be held here to discuss the ship building program and the 
prospects for getting out more ship timbers for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. The meeting was called by 
W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., chairman of the emer- 
gency committee. At least thirty mills are expected to 
send representatives, 

F. W. Stevens, of Bagdad, Fla., who will attend the 
meeting reached here today. John W. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., also was a caller today at the Southern 
Pine bureau and upon the lumber committee. 





SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LANDS OFFERED 
WESTERN GRAZERS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw Or.EANS, La., Sept. 5—One million acres of cut- 
over lands situated in various parts of the Gulf coast 
territory were today offered western cattle owners of the 
drouth district for the transfer of their herds to the 
South, in a-telegram sent by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion to Hon. David F. Houston, Washington, secretary 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Secre- 
tary Houston referred the proposal to the conference of 
100 Government representatives and ranch operators who 
are now in session at Washington discussing means: for 
stimulating the nation’s meat production. The telegram 
to Secretary Houston was as follows: 

Twenty Southern Pine Association subscribers own about 
one million acres of cut-over pine grazing lands available 
in the South for transferred cattle from the West which they 
submit for sale, lease or other arrangements. Requirements 
to feed one head of stock range from one to ten acres. Sell- 
ing prices $4 to $10 per acre; lease prices 25 cents to $2 per 
acre per year; forage diversified ; land not tick-free. 





LUMBERMEN TAKE OVER CHAUTAUQUA 
PROGRAM 


SULLIVAN, Inp., Sept. 3.—The retail lumber trade of 
this part of southwestern Indiana brought itself promi- 
nently before the public recently in an unique way. 
Recently the Black Diamond Lumbermen’s Club, an or- 
ganization made up of the retail lumber dealers of the 
four adjoining counties in this vicinity told the manage- 
ment at the Merom Bluff Chautauqua at Merom, Ind., 
near here, that it would provide the program for one eve- 
ning, to be known as ‘‘Lumbermen’s Night,’’ at its own 
expense and the Chautauqua could take the receipts. The 
Merom Bluff Chautauqua is one of the largest indepen- 
dent Chautauquas in the country, numbering among its 
attractions this year William Jennings Bryan, Jeannette 
Rankin, Serg. Arthur Guy Empey and other national 
figures. 

In consequence last night was ‘‘Lumbermen’s Night’’ 
at the Merom Chautauqua, and it was a great success, 
in spite of most unfavorbale weather. Over a thousand 
people gathered in spite of an all day drizzle of rain and 
listened to a program by lumberman talent. W. V. 
Jennings, of Farmersburg, presided. CC. D. Pierson, of 
Lewis, Ind., gave a character impersonation that brought 
down the house, ably assisted by Young America. M. G. 
Eddington, of Lyons, read an original poem, and a song 
of his was sung. by his daughter, Miss Eddington. The 
principal feature of the evening was a lecture by Doug- 
las Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
on ‘‘The Seven Sinners of Business.’’ The whole event 
served to advertise the retail lumber trade of the com- 
munity in a pleasing way. 

The Chautauqua program was preceded by a supper at 
the local hotel at which among those present were the fol- 
lowing associated with the lumber trade: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. V. Jennings, Farmersburg; Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Pier- 
son, ©. D. Pierson Lumber Co., Lewis; Crawford Pierson, 
Pierson Lumber Co., Hymera; M. G. Zddington, son and 
daughters, Lyons; Mr. Cowan, Neola Elevator Co., Ar- 
mour; Joseph Black, Greer-Wilkinson Co., Sullivan; C. 
J. Jennings, Carlisle Lumber Co., Carlisle; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellenbaugh, Carlisle. 


LUMBERMEN 


GOVERNMENT CALLS FOR HALF A BILLION 
FEET OF SOUTHERN PINE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 5.—Notification has been 
received by the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau from 
the Federal Shipping Board that southern — pine 
manufacturers will be called on by the Government to 
furnish during the next twelve months timbers for the 
construction of 100 more wooden ships, in addition to the 
144 schedules that had already been placed with mills, 
109 of which are now being cut. This means that ap 
proximately half a billion feet of timbers will have to 
be produced for the Government in the southern pine ter 
ritory within a year. Four hundred million feet will go 
into ships and 100,000,000 feet will be needed for ways, 
wharves, props, houses ete. at ship building sites. 

Announcement to this effect was made here today by 
F. L. Sanford, of Zona, La., who is now in New Orleans 
on his way to the Washington office of the Southern Pine 
Association, succeeding F.W.Stevens of Bagdad, Fla., who 
has asked to be relieved to return to his private business. 
Mr. Sanford is of the opinion that it will be impossible 
for southern pine mills to get out at present prices 100 
more ship schedules, such as are now being furnished, 
without doing so at a loss. He has recently visited a 
number: of ship building plants in the South, among 
others that of Henry Piaggio at Orange, Tex., gathering 
information which he will submit to the Government. 
He was much impressed with the successful ship building 
operations being conducted at Orange. 





GOVERNMENT STRIKES BLOW AT I. W. W. 
ORGANIZATION 


Uncle Sam swooped down upon the treasonable I. W. 
W. organization on Wednesday of this week in a nation- 
wide drive conducted by the Department of Justice. In 
Chicago eight raids were made simultaneously, covering 
the headquarters of the organization, the residences of 
several of the leaders, and the print shop where much of 
their seditious literature is prepared. No arrests were 
made here, altho W. D. Haywood, executive secretary of 
the I. W. W., was taken into temporary custody when 
the headquarters was raided. He was conducted by Fed 
eral officers to his home, where his private papers were 
examined, after which he was -allowed to return to his 
office. 

While the net was being drawn in Chicago, where is 
located the national headquarters, in charge of Executive 
Secretary W. D. Haywood, reputed to be the brains of 
the organization, agents of the Department of Justice 
were conducting simultaneous raids in nearly a score of 
other cities, scattered all over the country. As is gener- 
ally known, the Government has been keeping a close 
watch upon the activities of the I. W. W. for some time, 
particularly where there has been any interference with 
the execution of contracts for materials needed for war 
purposes. The plans that culminated in Wednesday's 
raids had been carefully laid; at the proper moment tlic 
button was touched and hundreds of Federal agents, in 
nearly a score of cities, immediately got busy, with the 
cooperation of the local police authorities. 

The purpose of the raids was not to arrest the leaders, 
who of course are well known and can be readily appre- 
hended whenever it becomes necessary to do so, but to 
secure incontrovertible evidence of the treasonable aims 
of the I. W. W. organization. Books and reeords were 
inspected, and tons of seditious literature seized for 
inspection by the Federal grand jury. All I. W. W. 
publications have been suppressed. 

Tn each of the cities where raids were made vast quan- 
tities of literature were seized and books and records 
taken for inspection by the Federal grand juries. !n 
some cases arrests were made. In addition ‘to Chicago, 
raids were made in the following cities: Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lincoln, Neb.; Detroit, Mich.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Superior, Wis.: 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Duluth, Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Fresno, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Omaha, Neb.; Tulsa, Okla.; Spokane, Wash. ; 
and Miami, Fla. 

The action of the Government is especially interesting 
in view of the expectation that Chief Justice Covington, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, re- 
cently appointed by President Wilson to investigate thic 
labor situation in the West, will make his report within 
a day or two. Justice Covington gave special attention 
to the activities of the I. W. W. in the West, and it will 
be remembered that agitator Rowan and some of his fol- 
lowers were arrested by Federal troops shortly following 
his investigation, nipping in the bud the plot of crop 
destruction, thru strikes of farm laborers and by wide- 
spread sabotage, that had been threatened. 

The raids have placed the Government in possession of 
ample evidence of the fundamental aims and purposes of 
the I. W. W., all of which will be carefully sifted by the 
Federal grand juries having jurisdiction in the various 
sections. Prosecutions under the espionage law may 
follow, if the evidence shows conspiracy to hamper the 
Government in any way, whether by interfering with the 
production of materials needed for war purposes, or with 
the interstate movement of foodstuffs or other supplies. 

It has been evident from the beginning that, like the 
‘“Molly Maguires’’ of the Pennsylvania coal fields in the 
early ’70s, and the Chicago anarchists a decade later, 
the I, W. W. if given sufficient rope would hang them- 
selves, and the Federal action just taken indicates that 
they may be approaching the end of their rope. Whether 
it forms itself into nooses for some of them will depend 
upon the wisdom of their leaders. Any clique of men 
that arrays itself against the Government in time of 
war is slated for abundant trouble, and it is to be hoped 
that the dupes of a set of unscrupulous agitators may 
awaken to that fact before they find themselves in 1n- 
ternment camps or behind the bars of a Federal prison. 
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THIRTY BUILDINGS FOR AVIATION FIELD 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 3.—It is learned from Wash- 
ington authorities that thirty buildings are to be 
erected on the Lake Charles (La.) aviation field, as 
soon as a contractor can be found who will undertake 
the work under the conditions laid down by the Gov- 
ernment. As soon as the barracks are ready for occu- 
paney instruction will be begun. 


The Lake Charles camp is a two-unit school. Each 
unit contains two squadrons and each squadron con- 
sists of 450 men, according to statements made by the 
Signal Service. The strength of each squadron will con- 
sist of students, mechanicians, oilers, testers, and other 
workmen, making a total of about 1,800 persons. In 
addition to this there will be required a force for the 
construction of buildings, digging of sewers, piping in 
the water, and installing electrical equipment. It is ex- 
pected therefore that the camp’s population will exceed 
2,000 men. 





Capt. C. T. Waring, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex., will be in full charge of the construction of the 
camp at Lake Charles. Transportation matters will be 
handled by H. B. Allen, formerly a rate clerk in the 
New Orleans offices of the Texas & Pacific, who will 
also be located at Fort Worth. 





SCOTT FIELD AVIATION CAMP COMPLETED 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3.—Active training of 332 
American student flyers was begun Saturday at Scott 
Field, with the completion several days previously of the 
aviation camp by the Unit Construction Co., of St. Louis, 
contractor for the Government. Scott Field is at Shiloh 
Valley, six miles northeast of Belleville, Ill., and twenty 
miles from St. Louis. Work was begun on the camp on 
June 24 and at one time more than 3,000 workmen were 
employed. The camp is said to have cost about $750,000. 
Maj. Jack W. Heard is the commandant at Scott Field. 

Twelve hangars have been built, each 66 by 120 feet, 


OF OUR AVIATORS WILL TRAIN 


and about 40 feet high, and they will accommodate 
seventy-two airplanes. Each hangar is divided into two 
sections by a partition, each half containing room for 
three planes in a row. 

The barracks, officers’ quarters and mess halls face 
eastward toward the hangars, which open out upon the 
great field. The buildings are well screened in, steam 
heated, with plenty of light and ventilation. At the 
south end of the camp are the buildings for clerks and 
artisans. A branch of the Southern Railway passes here, 
and a station will be erected. Here also is located the 
commissary department. At the northern end of the 
camp is the home of the commanding officer. 

There are accommodations for 900 aviators at the 
camp. The site of the camp comprises 940 acres and an 
additional 1,000 acres have been leased for future pur- 
poses. The land is the most level in Illinois and is re- 
garded as most ideal for an aviation camp. 

The buildings are of southern yellow pine, and are 
painted white on the outside, with roofs of red. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SCOTT FIELD, NEAR BELLEVILLE, ILL., SHOWING HANGAR, AND (INSERT) MAJ. JACK W. HEARD, COMMANDING OFFICER 





LUMBERMEN TO SUPPLY OFFICERS FOR AN ENGINEERS’ REGIMENT 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—The lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense is sending out a 
patriotic appeal to prominent lumbermen .in different 
sections of the country to assist in finding competent 
lumbermen who will accept commissions in the second 
forest regiment (20th U. 8S. Engineers), which is to be 
raised for service in France. 

The War Department and Forest Service, after con- 
ference with the lumber committee, urged that its 
members assist in the work. Quick action is required. 
If possible the War Department wants all commis- 
sioned officers designated by Sept. 20. 

\ subeommittee of the lumber committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of W. R. Brown and W. M. Ritter, 
with Chairman Downman as an ex-officio member. 

The country was divided into fourteen districts by 
this subeommittee and a lumberman in each district 
asked to organize a committee within his district to 
choose a specified number of men for commissions. 

The formal announcement was made yesterday at the 
Forest Service that the military authorities have deter- 
mined to raise a second regiment of foresters and woods- 
men, consisting of ten battalions. Each battalion will 
be composed of three companies of 250 men each and 
will be commanded by a major. Two of these battalions 
—1,500 men—will be recruited immediately and the re- 
mainder as needed. 

In addition to the forest battalions, the War Depart- 
ment wants nine service battalions, made up of laborers 
to be used in connection with the forest regiments. 

The Forest Service will handle the recruiting for the 
second regiment and the service battalions with the 
active codperation of the War Department. 

In order to provide for future contingencies, enough 
commissioned officers for the additional battalions yet 
to be raised will be appointed as soon as possible. Those 
not needed at once will be placed in the reserves subject 
to call. Fifty percent of the officers will be sawmill and 
logging operators, 25 percent technical foresters and 25 
percent men with military training. A number of 
graduates from engineer training camps have been se- 
lected for service with the new forest units. A consid- 
crable number of captains and lieutenants are to be 
seleeted in the near future. The minimum age limit 
for commissioned officers has been placed at 31 years. 

The entire second regiment will be made up of volun- 
teers. Applications should be sent to the Forest Service 
here. Applicants must be white and between 18 and 
40 years of age. Young lumberjacks, portable mill 
operators, tie cutters, logging teamsters, camp cooks, 
millwrights and charcoal burners are among the classes 
of men desired for the two battalions to be organized 
immediately. The composition of units subsequently 
organized will be about the same. Both white and 
negro laborers will be recruited for the service battal- 
ions, which, it is understood, will be virtually the same 
size as the forest battalions. 

The first regiment of foresters (10th United States 
engineers) was organized at the request of the British 





government to undertake in France the production of 
crossties, bridge and trench and construction timbers, 
mine props, lumber and other forms of wood connected 
with military operations. 

The landing of the American expeditionary force 
necessitated that similar provisions be made for its 
needs, while the French military authorities indicated 
that some of the work incidental to their operations 
might be taken over by woodsmen from the United 
States. 

The first regiment numbers a little more than 1,200 
persons, and, therefore it is not so strong numerically 
as the first two battalions of the second regiment will 
be. Additional battalions will be recruited as the 
American force expands and their services are required. 

The text of the letter sent by Mr. Brown to a leading 
lumberman in each of the fourteen districts follows: 


Will you give us your patriotic assistance? We write to 
you as the person to select and advise us of competent lum- 
bermen desirable as officers in the forest regiment now being 
raised for the engineers’ corps for service in France. We 
would suggest that you call together other leading lumber- 
men and timber owners in your region to the number of three 
or five to form a committee for this purpose, and that this 
committee at once take up the matter of hunting up and in- 
teresting such men to enlist for the duration of the war and 
passing upon their qualifications as far as possible in advance. 

We desire that you cover the States of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. We desire that you should secure one 
major, five captains, eight first lieutenants and six second 
lieutenants. Majors must be between the ages of 40 and 58 
years; they must be men of varied and successful experience 
in the lumber industry and must have an established recogni- 
tion and standing beyond the immediate neighborhood in 
which they live. Captains and lieutenants must be 31 years 
of age as of June 5, 1917, and they should have had several 
years of successful experience in one or more branches of the 
lumber industry. Captains especially should have proved 
their ability to handle men in large numbers. Applicants will 
be required to pass the physical examination of the examin- 
ing board of the engineer corps of the United States Army. 
We desire these men to adequately represent our industry 
and the lumber committee and trust your committee will play 
no favorites but select for ability alone. Make sure that the 
applicant will accept if found physically fit and passed by the 
War Department. Report your recommendations to William L. 
Hall, assistant forester, Forest Service, Washington, D. C., 
by wire and he will send at once to the applicant necessary 
blanks to be filled out and instructions. 

As it is necessary to fill out this quota before Sept. 20, will 
you let us know at once if you can accept, and if for any 
reason you should not be able to form this committee tele- 
graph the lumber committee whom you would suggest to take 
your place. 

We are asking this in pursuance of action taken at a 
meeting of the lumber committee with representatives of the 
War Department and the Forest Service, at which it was dis- 
closed that while the main body of the forestry regiment, 
which is to go to France, will no doubt be procured by the 
usual form of enlistment and can be filled up satisfactorily 
from the men experienced in lumber work found in the draft, 
the lumbermen of the country could render a great service by 
contributing a few specialized and able managers to fill out 
the ranks of the officers. 

For your information, this regiment will be known as the 
20th Regiment of Engineers and consist of 7,500 men. The 
officers will be chosen from regular army officers, from for- 
esters and the largest proportion from practical lumbermen. 
This regiment will perform necessary and immediate service 
to our army in France—that of securing an adequate supply 
of firewood for heating and cooking purposes for a vast 
body of men all of next winter, to cut great quantities of 
poles for telephone wires, for barbed wire entanglements, for 
stakes used in the retaining walls of trenches. They will cut 
railroad ties, rough bridge timbers, props in mines and 


tunnels and a thousand other emergency uses. Such timber 
is second only. to ammunition and provisions in the work of 
a successful army. In addition to this a certain number of 
portable mills are being sent over to cut lumber in the French 
forests to build necessary barracks, store houses and in the 
movements of artillery and suppiies. It has been suggested 
that a certain amount of lumber can be shipped from this 
side as deckloads and dunnage of vessels, and the committee 
is looking into this question to determine the volume of ton- 
nage able to be secured. Sven with the best endeavors in 
the line of cutting timber abroad and shipping it on vessels 
from this country, the demand will far exceed, for some time 
at least, the supply, and you can render no more efficient, im- 
mediate and patriotic service than to assist in securing for 
us officers who will accelerate the production of these neces- 
sities in the shortest time possible. 


The men selected to organize local committees and 
the number of officers they are requested to recommend 
from their respective districts are as follows: 


Region 1—New Engiand: Dan B. Hoardman, president, 
New England Box Board & Shook Association, Boston—one 
major, five captains, nine first lieutenants, seven second lieu- 
tenants. 

Region 2—New York: W. L. Sykes, Conifer, First Law- 
rence County, N. Y.—one major, five captains, five first lieu- 
tenants, four second lieutenants. 

Region 3—Pennsylvania and New Jersey: N. P. Wheeler, 
jr., Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, Pa.—three captains, 
four first lieutenants, four second lieutenants. 

Region 4—Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia 
and the Carolinas: C. I. Milard, Norfolk, Va.—one major, 
five captains, five first lieutenants, six second lieutenants. 

Region 5—Georgia, Florida and Alabama: A. C, Cramer, 
Cramer Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.—one major, five cap- 
tains, eight first lieutenants, six second lieutenants. 

Region 6—Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee: W. E. DeLaney, Kentucky Lumber Co., Lexington, 
Ky.—one major, four captains, six first lieutenants, four 
second lieutenants. 

Region 7—Michigan and Wisconsin: John W. Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—one major, four captains, six first lieu- 
tenants, four second lieutenants. 

Region 8—Minnesota: H. C. Hornby, Colquett, Minn.— 
two captains, four first lieutenants, three second lieutenants. 

Region 9—Louisiana and Mississippi: Frederic Wilbert, 
Plaquemine, La.—one major, three captains, six first lieuten 
ants, four second lieutenants. 

Region 10—Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas: 
Charles R. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.—one major, five captains, 
eight first lieutenants, six second lieutenants. 

Region 11—Montana, Wyoming and Idaho: A. W. Laird, 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho—one major, four cap- 
tains, nine first lieutenants, seven second lieutenants. 

Region 12—Washington and Oregon: George 8. Long, 
Tacoma, Wash.—one major, five captains, ten first lieuten- 
ants, eight second lieutenants. 

Region 18—California and Nevada: FE. A. Selfridge, jr., 
San Francisco, Cal.—one major, four captains, eight first 
lieutenants, six second lieutenants. 

Region 14—Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona: 
William McPhee, McPhee & McGinnity Lumber Co., Denver, 
Colo.—two captains, five first lieutenants, four second lieu- 
tenants. 


MAY NOT REBUILD BURNED PLANT 

SpoKANE, WAsuH., Sept. 3.—The planing mill, factory 
and most of the yard stock of the Owen Lumber Co.’s 
plant in this city was completely destroyed by fire Thurs- 
day morning, Aug. 30. The loss is estimated at from 
$35,000 to $40,000. J. J. Owen and W. D. Owen, prin- 
cipal stockholders in the company, announced that they 
had carried very little insurance and seriously doubted 
whether the plant would be rebuilt. It covered about a 




















half block in the eastern section of Spokane and em: 
ployed fifteen to twenty men. 
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SPECIAL GRADE OF FIR SOLD TO ITALY 


Buys Lumber for Airplane Use with Idea of Minimum 
Waste—Price and Specifications 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3.—The announcement by the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. at its regular 
monthly meeting here last week of the sale of 25,000,000 
feet of a special clear grade of fir lumber to the Italian 
government, part of which is to be used for airplane 
material, brings out the fact that another field in the 
use of fir lumber has been opened up. For some time 
experiments have been conducted at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., on fir for airplane ma- 
terial. The final results of these experiments have not 
been announced, [Editor’s Note: Another article in this 
issue under a Madison (Wis.) date line tells of the suc- 
cessful results of experiments with fir for airplane use. ] 
yet the Italian government evidently purposes to use 
some fir in building its flying machines. This order calls 
for 10 percent to be 2 inches thick and 4 inches wide and 
wider; 10 percent 3 inches thick and 4 and 5 inches wide, 
and 80 percent 3 inches thick and 6, 7 and 8 inches wide. 
Ninety percent of it is to be 18 to 40 feet long, averaging 
24 feet, and 10 percent is to be 12 to 17 feet long with 
both odd and even foot lengths used. The shipment is to 
be made by rail across the continent to the Atlantic 
seaboard and is to be completed in fourteen months after 
the present labor trouble in western Washington is 
ended. The price received for this material is $55 a 
thousand, f. o. b. mill. 

A. A. Baxter, San Francisco, general manager of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., was in Seattle 
in attendance at the company’s monthly meeting. A. 
Castaldi represents the Italian government in looking 
after its lumber purchases out here with headquarters in 
Seattle. The idea of buying this special clear grade is 
to have a material in which the waste will be reduced to 
a minimum, when it arrives in Italy, after the Italian 
government pays $250 a thousand feet freight on it from 
the Atlantic seaboard to Genoa, or whatever Italian port 
it may go to. 


TELLS OF SAWING FIRST LUMBER FOR ALLIES 


West Acton, Mass., Sept. 3.—A letter has been re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. George H. Reed, of this city, 
from their son, G. Howard Reed, a member of one of the 
sawmill units sent to England by the New England lum- 
bermen. In this letter, young Mr. Reed tells of starting 
the engine that set in motion the first American machinery 
that cut and sawed lumber on foreign soil for the cause 
of our Allies. This lumber was sawed by the Acton mill 
unit, known as No. 3, which was organized by Blanchard 
& Gould, and is worked by thirty-five Acton and Boxboro 
men, under Webster 8. Blanchard, foreman, the son of 
Arthur F. Blanchard, of West Acton. The first piece of 
timber run thru the Acton mill has been preserved, with 
the following inscription, ‘‘ First lumber sawed by Amer- 
ican lumbermen in this country, July 28, 1917, at 3:20 
;.m."” 


BUSINESS OF WISCONSIN CONCERN TAKEN OVER 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 4.—The business of Radford 
Brothers Co., this city, has been taken over by the Rad- 
ford & Wright Co., of Duluth, Minn., and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. The change, which became effective 
today, was announced by the men interested in the reor- 
ganization. Frank W. Radford, formerly manager of the 
Canadian business of the firm, has arrived in Oshkosh to 
take the active management of the plant here. He is 
succeeded in the management of the Radford-Wright Co. 
(Ltd.) and the Home Lumber Yards (Ltd.), of Winni- 
peg, by James A. Wilson, of Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
Mr. Radford will continue to have supervision of the 
company’s Canadian interests. The Radford & Wright 
Co., which has taken over the Oshkosh plant, is now 
operating factories and warehouses at Duluth, Winnipeg 
and Oshkosh. The Duluth business has been in operation 
for seven years. The Radford plant in this city is one 
of the pioneer woodworking industries of Oshkosh. 

The officers of the Radford & Wright Co. are: Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Radford; first vice president, Frank W. 
Radford; second vice president, Harvey H. Strassburger ; 
treasurer, Walter T. Wright; secretary, Donald H. Rad- 
ford, and assistant secretary, Edward P. Radford. 

‘*The business will be conducted along the same lines 
as formerly,’’ announced C. W. and Frank Radford this 
morning. They would make no statements as to plans 
for any changes in the operation of the Oshkosh plant. 

al 


SHOW VALUE OF EDGE LAID BOARDS FOR BRIDGES 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Sept. 4.—What excellent results 
are obtained by a little. effort by lumbermen in se- 
curing the proper use of lumber in public work was 
demonstrated recently in Skagit County, Washington, 
near Clear Lake, where is located the plant of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. A short time ago the Skagit County 
commissioners decided to erect a new wooden bridge 
across a slough between the Skagit River and Sedro 
Woolley. The county engineer specified 3x12 common 
plank for the floor of this bridge. F. H. Jackson, secre- 
tary, and H. Allen Turner, sales manager, of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., hearing of this, after considerable 
effort were successful in inducing the county commis- 
sioners to put in 2x4s laid on edge and spiked together 
_ “~~ flooring of this bridge, instead of using the 3-inch 
plank, 

The result is a bridge with a floor smoother than a 
brick pavement, with the vertical grain of the lumber 
exposed to the heavy traffic instead of the flat grain. 
This floor, at a slightly increased cost for material and 
labor, will outlast at least three plank floors and will be 
smooth until it is worn out. There is absolutely no 
chance for the floor to pull loose and rattle as planks 
will do after they have been down for more than one 











season. The county engineer states that when traffic 
conditions have worn this bridge floor down, it will be a 
very easy matter to cover it with a coat of asphalt or 
some other similar substance, so that the floor is prac- 
tically everlasting. As a result of this experiment the 
county commissioners of Skagit County have already 
specified similar floors for other bridges that are to be 
constructed shortly. The members of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., thru whose efforts this excellent floor was 
placed in the bridge, say that they urged its use not 
only because they wished to demonstrate that fir, if prop- 
erly laid, makes a good and durable bridge floor, but 
that they were also selfish, for they really wanted a 
bridge floor over which it would be a pleasure for them 
to ride in their automobiles, and they now have one. 
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OFFICIAL OF TWO COMPANIES RESIGNS 


North Carolina Pine Field Loses Active Member— 
Takes Long Deferred Vacation 





New York, Sept. 4.—The announcement has just been 
made that, at the meeting of the stockholders of the 
Branning Manufacturing Co. and the Wellington & 
Powellsville Railroad Co., Windsor, N. C., the voluntary 
resignation of Horton Corwin, jr., as president and 
treasurer of the two companies was accepted, the resig- 
nation taking effect Sept. 1. Mr. Corwin has always been 
one of the hardest working and best known lumbermen in 
the North Carolina pine field and so his resignation is 
certain to be felt by the companies whose guiding head 
he has been for so long. He is to remain with the 
company for the balance of the year, however, in aiding 
and assisting his successor, A. T. Baker, in adjusting 
pending matters and in getting the machinery running 
smoothly under the new regime. 

The Branning Manufacturing Co., as is so well known 
by users of North Carolina pine, is an old established 
firm and among the largest in the Edenton section of the 
country. It not only has a sawmill at Edenton, but also 
one at Columbia and another at Ahoskie, so that the 





HORTON CORWIN, JR., EDENTON, N. C., 
Who Takes Vacation After Forty-Six Years of Business 
Activity 
total sawmill capacity is 140,000 feet a day, while the 
planing mill capacity is 100,000 feet a day. 

In a recent letter to E. F. Perry, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Mr. 
Corwin reveals the fact that he is now taking his first 
vacation, free from business cares and responsibilities, 
after forty-six years of business activity. His own words 
in regard to this are as follows: 

I hope, on Saturday night, to leave for the North and to 
take along with me my little Buick car and to journey on to 
Ocean City, N. J., and join my family, who are now there. It 
will afford some novelty in the sense that during my business 
activity, covering a period of forty-six years, this will be the 
first time that I have had an opportunity to take a vacation 
free from business cares and responsibilities. This long 


period of time brings me back to almost youthful experience 
when wearing ‘kilts.’ 


MAKING FIRST USE OF WOOD BLOCKS 


STEVENS Point, Wis., Sept. 5—The board of public 
works of Stevens Point, Wis., is making its first experi- 
ment in the use of creosoted wood blocks for paving 
bridges. The Wisconsin River bridge at Clark Street is 
being strengthened and improved under contract with the 
Guarantee Construction Co., Minneapolis, and 1,300 square 
yards of wood blocks are being laid. The blocks are of 
longleaf Louisiana pine, treated with creosote, and are 
laid upon three thicknesses of tarred paper placed upon 
the bridge planking and mopped with paving pitch. If 
the block paving is kept clean and cared for, it is stated 
that there will be no need of replacements for at least 
fifteen years. 


THE BROWN SUGAR BARREL MAY COME BACK 


A suggestion that seems in fair way of being carried out 
is to use unrefined sugar as an economy measure in place of 
white sugar. By doing this, about one cent would be cut 
from the price of a pound, the cost of refining it. A 
possible objection is that the unrefined sugar would have 
to be kept in some sort of special containers. However, 
this problem is not serious and can be easily solved by the 
cooperage trade. There was a time, and not so many 
years ago, when the brown sugar barrel in the pantry was 
an important part of the housewife’s equipment and, 
incidentally, of much interest to the children. The 
brown sugar barrel may well come back into popularity 
and will do much toward lessening the cost of sugar. 








COMPLETES UP-TO-DATE MILL 


Mississippi Concern to Cut 100,000 Feet of Shortleaf 
Pine Daily—Has Exceptional Shipping Facilities 





Kosciusko, Miss., Sept. 3.—The Bolinger-Franklii 
Lumber Co. has just completed one of the most modern 
and up-to-date mills in this section of Mississippi, ai 
Zama, the postoffice address being Kosciusko. The mill 
is equipped with modern and up-to-date machinery thru 
out, as is the case in all of the Bolinger operations. The 
sawing will be done on two single-band mills so that the 
capacity of the plant will be 100,000 feet a day. Th 
company has an exceptionally good body of shortleaf pine 
and will cut strictly shortleaf into nothing but 1-ine) 
stock. All the No. 2 and better will be kiln dried and 
specialty will be made of flooring of 2%4- and 314-ine) 
face car material, boards and shiplap. The same care 
and concern will be taken at the plant of the Bolingey- 
Franklin Co. as at all of the other Bolinger operations. 
Everything will be done to insure absolute uniformity of 
grade, and this is doubly assured by the unusual eve: 
ness of the quality of the timber, which, as mentione:| 
before, is of the very best. 

An excellent feature of this plant is that the equipment 
will allow loading irrespective of weather conditions, «s 
the loading wharves will be fully covered so that rain wil! 
not interfere with shipments, and, what is more, will not 
be allowed to fall upon the lumber just before it is shove: 
into the cars. The company owns and operates a road 
sixteen miles in length, running from Zama, Miss., to 
Kosciusko, known as the Kosciusko & Southeastern. 
This road connects with the Illinois Central at Kosciusko. 
The company will be ready to take on orders in about 
thirty days. 

The officers of the Bolinger-Franklin Lumber Co. are: 
President, 8S. H. Bolinger; vice president and manager, 
A. L. Franklin; secretary and treasurer, B. H. Bolinger. 





NEW MILL WILL CUT OAK AND GUM 


GREENFIELD, OHIO, Sept. 3—The Barr-Holaday Lumler 
Co. has recently started operating a new mill at Holly 
Bluff, Miss. The mill at Holly Bluff is a band mill, with 
a capacity of 30,000 feet a day. The principal woods 
eut will be oak and gum and the company has a large 
body of fine timber adjacent to the mill. About five miles 
of logging railroad have been laid thru the timber ai ja- 
cent to the mill and an adequate supply of logs at all 
times is assured. The mill will be operated under the 
same management as the Louise (Miss.) mill of the com- 
pany and all sales will be handled thru the Greenfield, 
(Ohio) office, under the direction of sales manager E. L. 
Barr. The company specializes on thin oak and red gum 
and during this year has experienced an excellent business 
in these two woods and all the other lumber products it 
handles. 


IMPORTANCE OF SILOS EMPHASIZED 


ToPEKA, KAN., Sept. 3.—The importance of silos to the 
farmer is set forth in a bulletin to farmers just issued by 
J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas Board of Agricul- 
ture. The bulletin says: 





Now that Kansas’s live stock men seem assured of a lot of 
good forage and some grain, it behooves them to make the 
most of every pound and every bushel available. The feed 
that we have should be carefully gathered, preserved «and 
conserved. 

Never has there been a time when a silo well filled with 
good silage was worth so much. Every silo in the Stvte 
should be filled to the brim, and, if possible, there should be 
silo room for every pound of silage produced. Moreover, we 
should look well to the quality of the silage we put up: see 
that it is made from the very best materials at hand, cui at 
the right stage of growth and properly spread, tramped 21d 
dampened in the silo. With the right care there should 
ample stores of good silage for the winter. 





CUT-OVER LANDS TO GROW FOODSTUFFS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3—A movement is under wiy 
on the part of the Southern Alluvial Land Association 
having for its purpose close codperation with the Unite! 
States Government in increasing production of feed ani 
foodstuff crops during the coming year. The association 
is offering Food Administrator Herbert C. Hoover pit 
of its cut-over lands for the raising of corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, peas and other crops and also for the growing of liv: 
stock. The correspondence is being carried on thir 
John W. McClure, president of the association, an, 
while it cannot be stated just what form the offer wi! 
take, it is known that members of the association are 
perfectly willing, if an agreeable Dasis can be found for 
the use of their cut-over lands, to turn these over to Mr. 
Hoover for such disposition thereof as he may see fit for 
the period of the war. 

Members of the association responded enthusiastically 
to the plea of the authorities for a substantially larger 
proportion of wheat, corn and other foodstuffs on their 
lands during the current year and they are far more 
impressed now with the need of active codperation witli 
the government than at that time. They are therefore 
clearing their cut-over lands and preparing them for culti- 
vation just as rapidly as possible. Demonstration has 
been given during the past few days of stump pulling, 
blasting, burning and other methods of getting rid of 
hindrances to cultivation and growth. 

Members of the association, however, have not the 
means at their disposal for the development and clearing 
of these lands as rapidly as the occasion demands and it 
is for this reason that they are willing to put them at the 
disposal of the Government. Magnificent corn and other 
foodstuff crops have been produced during the current 
season in all the cut-over lands in cultivation in this terri- 
tory, demonstrating the feasibility of turning to these 
lands for increasing the production of such necessities. 
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WILL NOT 


During the last year or two the average consumer has become ac- 
customed to increases in the prices of substantially all commodities, 
hut he has not yet been convinced that all increases charged have been 
legitimate. In fact, he has some reasons to believe that many of them 
have been illegitimate. The writer has had several experiences of late 
that have somewhat shaken his faith in the patriotism of a few 
merchants. 

We used to buy “premium” crackers in tin cartons holding about 
eight pounds at around eight cents a pound. They began to go up a 
year or so ago, and they have been going up ever since, until about a 
month ago they cost 22 cents a pound. If the price of crackers had 
only kept pace with the price of flour they should sell today at not 
more than 18 cents a pound. 

Something like a year ago we bought common hemlock boards at 
$28 a thousand in small lots. Within a month we have paid $35 a 
thousand for “red heart” boards. To a person who does not know 
liemlock from fir or yellow pine and who supposes that “red heart” 
is a species of tree that price may seem in line with the present costs 
of lumber; but to the writer it seems like an unpatriotic attempt to 
boost the price and substitute an inferior article. 

We have a sort of “family prescription” that we have filled period- 
ically. It used to cost 35 cents for eight ounces; it now costs 40 cents 
for four ounces. Within a week a druggist charged 65 cents for it, 
but when told that a competing druggist had lately filled it for 40 cents 
he decided to “look it over and see if the young man had made a mis- 
take,” with the result that he found that “40 cents is enough for that 
prescription.” 

A while ago we bought 500 pounds of wheat bran from a local feed 
merchant at $2.40 a hundred. We thought the price “pretty stiff” 
hut we had about reached the point where we were prepared for almost 
anything, so we said nothing but paid the bill. It happened that the 
merchant lacked a few items we needed so we had to go to the Farmers’ 
xchange for those. There the price for exactly the same wheat bran 
was posted on the bulletin at $2 a hundred. 

It is not long since we went into a local hardware store to buy two 
special garden hoes. As we entered a farmer got out of an automobile 
and went in. When he reached the door he called back to a man in 
the car: “Wehad better get an ax; hadn’t we?” To which he received 
the reply in a sort of suppressed shout: “No, we always get things 
like that from S. R. & Co.”, the name of the mail order house being 
spoken: in a tone so low as to be unheard inside the door of the store. 
When this purchaser got inside he inquired for a “beetle handle,” and 
he had the maul he wished to fit. The hard- 
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ROFITS TO HIGH PRICES 


the recollection that this dealer had refused to allow us a cash 
discount on a $16 purchase we had made of him a few months pre- 
viously. 

A week or so ago we called at a grocer’s to have our gasolene can 
filled—five gallons. We had not bought from him before, and we went 
there only because the merchant we regularly bought from was out. 
This fellow said, when asked the price: “It’s 23 cents, but I ought to 
charge 35 cents because I have all there is in town.” He said it in all 
seriousness, and apparently with utter disregard of the fact that in such 
a situation he was afforded an opportunity, many opportunities, to se- 
cure new customers. We replied that to raise the price in such a case 
“would make the consumer love him.” He said: “They always do 
love a fellow who is in business.” 

As we consider the relation of the local retailer to the consumers 
of his community—his possible customer—we wonder how many re- 
tailers appreciate and keep in mind the very important fact that the 
transactions that take place in their stores are only the consumma- 
tion of the sales, which have been led up to by a series of mental oper- 
ations of which they may know nothing. The fellow who comes in to 
buy an ax may have been perusing S., R. & Co.’s catalog an hour before, 
and he may have in mind the qualities, styles, weights and prices of 
axes that the hardware man has not thought of. 

And that raises another point that demands consideration in the re- 
tailing game—knowledge of the business. The fellow who sold the 
writer the “red heart” boards did not know what they were; he only 
knew “they are shipped to us as red heart.” One may go into almost 
any retail store only to find that the various clerks and proprietors must 
hold a sort of conference to discover what they have in stock and what 
is the best price they can make on it. One thing to be said to the credit 
of the mail order house is that it makes one and the same price to all the 
world; it is not so much to Mr. So-and-so, and another price to Mr. 
Someone else. There can be only one conclusion from the average 
retailer’s haphazard method of fixing his price and that is that he gets 
all he can. Most retailers can not distinguish between cutting the 
price for the “dickerer” and making a discount for the cash purchaser. 
But there is a difference and it goes to the foundation of merchan- 
dising. 

In these times when prices are skyrocketing careful buying and care- 
ful pricing are demanded by principles of justice and patriotism, and 
the fellow who tacks on an unnecessary profit just because it is easy 
to do so is a mean sort of traitor. Many people will make fortunes out 
of this war while many others will give their lives to their country’s 








ware man spent a half hour with him, while the 


cause; and there is something pathetically 
tragic in overcharging the consumer who it 

























writer waited, and still was unable to supply 
his needs. 

While this performance was going on we 
telt somewhat sorry that we were not in a posi- 
tion to make known to the hardware man ex- 
actly what kind of customer he was dealing 
with; but our ardor was somewhat cooled by 





\VISCONSIN banks, the State College of Agriculture and 

« school principals of the State have organized an army 
ot chicken raisers and egg producers among the boys of 
the schools. The banks furnished the money for buying 
ocks of hens of ten each, the teachers selected the boys 
‘rom the numerous volunteers and the college furnished 
the instruction and inspection needed to start the boys 
riht and keep them right in hen raising. Included in the 
movement or as a part of it is a contest which is ended 
Sept. 1. Winners will receive flocks of pure-bred hens. 
The hen is said to produce food in the form of eggs and 
teat most economically of any farm animal. Both 
chickens and eggs are universally utilized as food; only a 
little capital and very small space are required to keep a 
lock of ten hens; consequently, the raising of hens and 
the produeing of eggs would appear to offer the widest 
field for food production. 

x * * 


THE Civic Association of Birmingham, Ala., recently 
‘ppointed a committee authorized to supply the girls of 
the Jefferson County Canning Club with all the cans they 
need to ean their vegetables this season. It is expected 
that 50,000 eans will be needed and it is the elub’s plan 
‘» furnish the eans, dispose of the canned goods and 
itter deducting the cost of the cans return the remainder 
of the proceeds to the members of the canning elub. 

* * * 

HOUSEWIVES of the East Side of New York City are 
‘aving an opportunity to buy home-ecanned fruits and 
vegetables from the new canning and drying kitchen, sup- 
lies for which are being collected by the Boy Scouts and 
put up under the direction of a board of health inspector 
and an expert from the State food supply commission. 
lhe food is sorted from that left on the docks of the city 
‘lealers, When the inspectors say that 40 percent of this 
food is not perfect no effort is made to save the remainder 
and the whole is ordered destroyed. But when only 20 
percent or less is injured it pays to sort out and save the 
rest, and this is what the kitchen is doing, under the 
direction of the Standing Committee on Food, of the 
Mayor’s Committee of Women on National Defense, the 
Women’s University Club and the Junior League. 


THE POUND OF FLESH 


When the Merchant of Venice demanded his 
“pound of flesh’ he thought he had the ‘whip 
hand” and that as it was ‘‘so nominated in the 
bond”? there was no immorality in insisting upon 
the precise terms of that instrument. During the 
last six months or so the greed of speculators and 
others in demanding exorbitant prices for mer- 
chandise, especially for food products, has forced 
more socialistic legislation from Congress than all 
the socialistic propagandists had been able to get 
from that body since the foundation of the Repub- 
lic; and the end is not yet. Every day we hear de- 
mands made that Congress or the Government shall 
do this or do that to protect the people; and the 
chief sufferers from all this legislative activity are 
the persons who are deemed responsible for exces- 
sive prices on necessities. 

It took the railroads of the United States a quar- 
ter of a century or more to learn that “the public 
be damned” was not a profitable slogan for them 
to adopt, and that ‘“‘charging all the traffic would 
bear’? was not a wise method of distributing the 
burdens of transportation. They found also that 
the giving of rebates to favored shippers and passes 
to friendly legislators was not the wisest way to win 
the respect and esteem of the great majority of 
voters who rarely become shippers. All this has 
taken a lot of time. Now people of the same class 
are displaying about the same acumen in the han- 
dling of the great staple commodities, and they are 
in a fair way of meriting and receiving their re- 
wards in drastic legislation. 

It is a temptation that not everybody can with- 
stand to take all he can get for a commodity that is 
in sharp demand; but it is not always the part of 
wisdom to yield to that temptation, even tho the 
immediate result may be an increase in the profit 
made on the sale. In some cases at least the 
penalty to be inflicted upon the person who demands 
an exorbitant profit is to be very much like that 
imposed upon the Merchant of Venice. Some old 
“blue law’? will be dug up or a new law will be en- 
acted and he will be made an example of. 

The biggest-hearted patriots of the country—and 
many of them are found among the leaders in all 
lines of industry—believe that the present is not 
the time to exact unreasonable profits. Many of 
them feel and are frank to say that now is the time 
to be content with little or no profit, in order that 
the hardships of the war may be made as light as 
possible upon all. War is bad business for big busi- 
ness as well as little business—in the end; and the 
conditions that shall prevail at the close of the war 
will be determined largely by the wisdom or lack of 
it displayed by business men—big and little—during 
the war. It is shortsighted folly at any time to ex- 
act big profits—and it is worse at this time, for it 
is unpatriotic if not treasonable. 











may be has given a son, a brother or another 
near relative to the army, has contributed lib- 
erally to the Red Cross and is perhaps prepared 
to aid the dependent ones left behind by those 
at the front. We are all in the same boat in 
this conflict and the fellow who “rocks the 
boat” is endangering all who are in it, includ- 
ing himself. 





IN CONNECTION with a movement for doubling the wheat 
crop of New York State the fact is emphasized that tho 
the Empire State is not in the ‘‘ wheat belt’’ and its pro- 
duetion of that cereal is small comparatively, yet its 
average production per acre is above that of the socalled 
‘wheat States.’’? The slogan adopted for New York is 
‘*One million acres of wheat for New York.’’ Other 
States please copy. 

* * + 

LARGE posters issued under the direction of the food 
preparedness committee of Michigan point out in striking 
fashion some of the common wastes of food and methods 
of preventing them. In a cartoon ‘‘Mr. Waste, of Throw- 
Awayville,’’ is shown waxing fat and happy on wastes 
from the table: ‘‘Some crusts from this plate, a piece 
left on that plate and altogether he had a whole slice of 
bread. He got that bone that was thrown away—he was 
afraid for awhile that we were going to boil it down for 
soup stock. There was a little butter left on a plate, 
‘not enough to be worth anything,’ he got it. There was 
half a saucer of peas and some beans that might have 
gone into the soup—but he got them. We found that we 
couldn ’t eat that last cake and so he got it and the syrup 
that was on it. There was some catsup left in the bottle 
but the cork was left out and it soured—he got it. Supper 
was late and the potatoes were pared quickly—he got 
the parings. He got those apples in the bottom of the 
basket; he gets all the sugar that’s left in the eups.’’ 
Each of these ‘‘ wastes’’ is pictured in the cartoon, around 
which are suggested savings that are individually small 
but in the aggregate are enormous. For example, ‘‘Save 
the wheat; one pound saved per person per week means 
150,000,000 bushels for the Allies.’’ ‘‘Save the meat; 
one ounce saved per day means an additional supply equal 
to 2,200,000 cattle.’’ ‘‘Save the milk; use it for cooking. 
Make cottage cheese; it replaces meat.’’ One admonition 
is of special interest to the community developer: ‘‘Use 
local supplies; distance means money.’’ The patriotic 
committee of the Adcraft Club, of Detroit, is codperating 
with the publicity committee of the Michigan section of 
the women’s committee of the Council of National Defense 
in this work. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








Those of us who live in towns or small cities think we 
have a gooc idea of where all the lumber goes. We can 
see it being built into houses and barns and fences. It 
is to be seen in any number of finished products. But 
when we visit a city we don’t see lumber sticking out 


in the works of man. Sidewalks and paving and sky- 
scrapers and apartment house. are made of substitutes. 
Acres of the face of the earth are completely crusted 
over with prick and stone and asphalt. Trees and 
grass are not to be seen except in isolated parks, and 
then they are curiosities rather than familiar daily 
companions. The country lumberman feels lonely in 
a big city. He feels that he has gotten beyond the pale 
of his own occupation. 

Well, city life is artificial enough to a person used to 
the ways of the country. But we country fellows have 
to remember that to the people who live here all the 
time the things that seem unnatural to us are con- 
veniences and helps to daily living. They get used 
to the speed and the pavements of the city until their 
life seems normal and satisfying. And even if it isn’t 
apparent to the casual visitor there is a great amount 
of lumber used. In fact there are few if any places 
where human beings live where forest products are 
not to be found, for lumber is a great material of 
civilization. Most of us have a certain amount of 
curiosity about the variations of our occupation, so in 
this week’s Realm I am going to try to tell a little 
about an unusual yard or two that I ran across in odd 
corners of New York. : 

New York is not only our largest city, it is also our 
most cosmopolitan city. It has long been the melting 
pot for the polyglot races that have poured into 
America, the land of promise. The great harbor south 
of Manhattan Island has been the gateway thru which 
millions of people have sailed with their minds big 
with dreams: of freedom and comfort. At night this 
harbor is a fairy land. The Goddess of Liberty with 
her figure outlined against the sky in flood lights and 
holding her torch aloft is the presiding goddess. To 
the northeast the airy spans of the bridges connecting 
Manhattan and Brooklyn are outlined in lights, and 
the lighted street cars that look as small as match 
boxes glide smoothly across. To the north is the most 
wonderful skyline in the world with buildings rising 
hundreds of feet above the sidewalks. In the harbor 
itself are the dark bulks of freight steamers lying 
at anchor and waiting for a chance to dock. They 
have come from all the ports in the world, except those 
of enemy countries, and are loaded with a commerce 
as varied as the needs of our country. Cruisers to the 
eastward are flashing signals and are sweeping the 
harbor with searchlights. And we know that not far 
away submarines and destroyers and other fighting 
craft of Uncle Sam’s navy are ready for any even- 
tuality. 

Millions of the foreign people who have come thru 
this jeweled gateway have gone on westward in search 
of their dream of freedom and self-support, but other 
millions have stayed in the city itself. Every tongue 
of Europe and Asia is spoken here. Every custom has 
its devotees. The wealth and elegance of Fifth Avenue 
are matched by the picturesqueness of the East Side. 
Art and science flourish as well as commerce. And in 
this great city of many languages and customs there 
are communities flourishing which are as different from 
other communities only a few blocks away as Kansas 
City is different from mediaeval Paris. 

It is no easy task to indicate the spirit and to de- 
scribe the appearance of New York. I have read a 
good many descriptions, and yet the city does not seem 
to me to tally with any of them. Others confess to the 
same experience. I am guessing that it never seems 
quite the same to anyone at different times. To one 
man a street will be picturesque; to another it will be 
horribly dirty and malodorous and appalling in its 
suggestions of crowded, sprawling humanity living in 
ignorant cheerfulness under impossible conditions. To 
one person the artistic life of Greenwich Village will 
be attractive as he judges it from its external appear- 
ance, while to another it will seem vulgarly indecent. 
Every person who describes and every person who reads 
brings his own prejudices and likes to bear; so that 
each has a conception entirely different from the one 
his neighbor has. 

Fifth Avenue shares with Broadway the distinction 
of being the most widely advertised streets in the city. 
The intersection of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street is supposed to be one of the busiest corners in 
the world. Along this part of the Avenue are located 
the smart shops where, as one of my friends remarked, 
you can buy a shirtwaist for $200, if you have the 
$200. The Avenue at its southern end opens into 
Washington Square, which is also a widely advertised 
part of the city. 
acres in extent and in itself represents many of the 
elements that make the city notable. Along the north 
side are aristocratic old houses where some wealthy 
and socially prominent families continue to live in 
spite of the movement of the fashionable residence 
sections northward. Along the east side commerce 
flourishes. New York University has some of its build- 
ings here. The south side is flavorsome with Italians, 
and the west side shelters the art colony of the city. 
This art colony spreads thru a number of streets and 
mingles with the other elements I’ve named. 


A Glimpse of Greenwich Village 


I despair to do justice to this part of the square. 
It is one of the most widely advertised parts of New 


The Square itself is about eight 


York, and yet it is hard to grasp. Nearly everyone 
has heard of Greenwich Village. Time was years 
ago when Manhattan Island was dotted with little 
villages each with a life of its own, much like the 
small towns of Iowa that are separated by several 
miles of farming country between. Greenwich Village 
was rather near the southern end of the island. As the 
city grew northward it absorbed these villages. But 
Greenwich has succeeded even yet in maintaining a 
sort of community interest. Artists and writers began 
gathering here, and now they have about taken the 
place over. Most of them are serious minded and con- 
scientious workers. They are thrifty and capable. But 
along with them is the ‘‘lunatie fringe’’ of would-be 
artists and advanced thinkers who do not work much 
but who do like the free and easy life of the place. 
The artistic temperament, so called, is given free play. 
In the serious artistic worker thismeans little more than 
the fact that on some days he can work better than on 
others. In the imitation artist it is used as an excuse 
for idleness and for breaking over the conventions 
that the rest of us have found make life more sane and 
comfortable. So down here if you go to the right 
places at the right times you will find sallow ladies 
with their hair bobbed, wearing almost any kind of 
an outlandish rig, smoking cigarettes and talking futur- 
ist philosophy. If you were to inquire you would be 
told that they are artists or writers who are struggling 
to evolve a new expression of truth. It may be, it 
may be. But you don’t remember having seen their 
names in any of the reputable magazines, nor will you 
find their pictures in any of the recognized art gal- 
leries. They are the imitations and fakes who take 
advantage of the customs and atmosphere of the place 
to gratify their own whims without constraint. 

The first glimpse you get of these artists’ quarters 
as you come down Fifth Avenue is in the Washington 
Mews. This is a sort of alley that, I believe, used to 
contain the stables belonging to the aristocratic houses 
that face the Square. Artists took to living in these 
old stables. Eventually a man with an eye to business 
pulled the old buildings down and built attractive 
apartment houses two stories high fitted to be studios 
and living quarters. In design and in their decorations 
of colored tiles set in stucco the buildings are most 
attractive. Then as you go on down the Avenue and 
enter the Square you pass under a great memorial arch. 
The Square is much cut up with walks and drives, but 
there is some fine turf carefully railed off. On the 
scores of benches about the park you will find all man- 
ner and conditions of humanity. A carefully manicured 
and moustached young playwright with cane and artis- 
tically slouched hat may be talking with a Russian 
actress. On the next bench may be an old bum with 
his red nose burning brightly amid a thicket of whisk- 
ers. On the third may be an Italian mother, very tired 
and very unacquainted with corsets, whose black eyes 
are reproduced in the merry black eyes of the bambino 
she holds on her lap. On the next, say, are two girls 
of twenty. The one in the simple brown linen frock 
and Tam o’ Shanter, with quiet brown eyes and curly 
hair and ready smile, is a china decorator who lives 
in a 2-room apartment that is a dream of old-fashioned 
homey loveliness. She lives with her grandmother and 
is sending a small brother thru boarding school. The 
other who wears a spick and span white dress is pro- 
prietor of a tea shop with a flourishing artist trade. 
Over beyond is a high-collared, massaged he-beauty 
with tortoise-shell eyeglases anchored with a broad rib- 
bon, a flowing tie spread over his front, lavender shirt 
with socks to match and an affected angle to his head 
that the good Lord never intended should be produced 
by the human neck. He is talking to a creature in a 
purple waist that has not been washed since the declara- 
tion of war. She has her legs crossed, and she evidently 
considers fhat an intellectual forehead absolves one 
from the necessity of applying soap and water behind 
the ears. They are discussing the bi-dementional 
theory of art with excursions into Ibsen’s contribution 
to the current emancipation of women. 

















“Trees and grass are curiosities” 


= 


Lunching at the Dutch Oven 


The Fifth Avenue buses roll under the arch in a 
steady stream, discharge their passengers, gather a new 
load and start northward on their journey thru the 
world’s most brilliant shopping district. South from 
the Square one sees streets swarming with tenement 
children who are playing improvised games on the 
pavement or, much more pathetic, just sitting still in 
doorways doing nothing. To the west over toward 
Sheridan Square are more old buildings cobbled up into 
studio apartments. No building is too old or too ram- 
shackle to be used for this purpose. The older it is 
the more ‘‘picturesque’’ it is supposed to be and the 
more rent it commands. Some of the houses that are 
apparently far gone in dilapidation and general frowsi- 
ness have quite interesting interiors, and the artists 
make the most of them. 

The restaurants and tea rooms of the village deserve 
a chapter by themselves. Here are some of the names 
I picked up in a stroll of a few blocks: Hearth-Stone 
Restaurant; The Wigwam; The Mouse Trap; Aladdin 
Attic Shops, Gifts, Coffey, Tea, My Tea Wagon; The 
Purple Pup; The Dutch Oven. These are often a single 
small room in the basement, rather dingy but with 
artistic daubs of paint around on the walls or Granville 
Barker curtains at the window. Here for a moderate 
charge a person can get a luncheon or a pot of tea ani 
a sandwich. Visitors to the Square haunt these shops 
with a fascinated, scared feeling that they are momen- 
tarily about to witness some shocking thing, but they 
seldom do. We had luncheon at the Dutch Oven. 
We went down a short flight of steps, over a rotted 
board walk and entered a dark door under the steps 
leading from the street to the first story of the build- 
ing, passed along a dim hall and emerged in the back 
yard. Under a striped awning and surrounded by 
the back porches of neighboring buildings from which 
washings were hanging we sat down at the most utterly 
commonplace tables and were served with quite a satis- 
factory lunch. In a corner near us sat a girl with a 
pasty complexion who lunched on coffee, watermelon 
and cigarettes. The rest of our fellow lunchers exhib- 
ited no unusual habits or appetites. 

Well, imagine this setting. Houses crowded together, 
streets none too clean. A tenement district on one 
side swarming with foreigners. A small section still 
held by wealth and aristocracy. An art colony made 
up of all kinds of artists and in which the artistic 
Bohemian life flourishes. Someone has said that a 
Bohemian—that is, the artist or writer who lives in 
this free and easy atmosphere—is one who wears his 
nightshirt in the daytime. A writer in McCall’s Maga- 
zine says this about the village: ‘‘There are attractive 
village shops—conducted alike by men and women 
where pottery, draperies, baskets, lanterns, hand-made 
jewelry and so on are wrought and held for sale 
whither writers and artists and others not less beloved 
of the gods congregate to hatch plots and plan pictures. 
It has been discovered that Oriental taborets and tiny 
three-legged tables in futurist designs are not unsatis- 
factory substitutes for traditional cracker barrels. 
Whether the townsfolk spend their evenings thus 
quietly or whether they dance or whether they frolic 
they manage to impart to the village that quality of 
gay abandon and irresponsibility which the world a!- 
ways associates with a Bohemian colony. And yet 
nowhere could the industries of a community be con- 
ducted with more success or could the work spirit be 
more manifest.’’ Imagine, I repeat, this kind of a 
setting. The place calls itself a village, but it is in 
the heart of the country’s greatest city and only a mile 
or two from the whitest and gayest part of Broadway’s 
gay white way. Then think of a lumber yard in the 
midst of such surroundings. 





A Queer, but Sure-Enough Lumber Yard 

It isn’t an easy task for the imagination. We-think 
of a lumber yard as a rambling lot down by the rail- 
road tracks on the edge of town. We can’t think of it 
in a congested part of a great city. I rubbed my eyes 
when I saw the sign and wondered if I had looked at 
lumber yards and thought about them until I was see 
ing signs where no signs existed. But there within a 
block of the Square at the corner of Sullivan and 
West Third streets was a _ sure-enough lumber 
yard. The Washington Square Lumber Co. it calls it- 
self. What kind of a lumber yard do you suppose 
could be located in such a place? Well, it didn’t have 
open sheds and railroad sidings and cement houses. 
About all it had was an old brick dwelling three stories 
we and a tiny back yard maybe as large as 12x24 
eet. 

It is located next to the Italian district, and the 
young fellow in charge was an Italian. I couldn’t un- 
derstand his name, and I had some difficulty in under- 
standing what he said to me, but he was very friendly 
and affable and knew his stock thoroly. I found him 
in one corner of the basement that had been slatted off 
for an office. He told me he did not own the yard, but 
merely worked for the owner. After some little con- 
versation that went none too smoothly on account of 
my unfamilarity with the English spoken in the Italian 
quarter the young manager took me thru his ‘‘yard.’’ 
It was almost unbelievable how full of lumber that 
house had been packed. Of all buildings erected for 
another purpose and later converted into a lumber shed 
I can think of none more inconvenient for the purpose 
than a dwelling house. A human being can turn an 
abrupt corner, but a board can not. Kitchen and parlor 
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“They are discussing the bi-dimentional theory” 


and pantry were filled to the ceilings with all kinds 
of stock. Frames had been put in to support lumber 
overhead in the hallways. Long pieces were laid at one 
side of the stairs. Racks for molding and small finish 
were built into one or two of the bedrooms. In fact the 
house was packed as full of lumber as it possibly could 
be and not blow up like an overinflated balloon. The 
back yard was used for the storage on end of some of 
the rougher stock. 

I asked the young manager what kind of customers 
he had and how much lumber and for what purposes 
they bought of him. He said he had all kinds of cus- 
tomers. Italians bought a good deal. I imagine they 
are the largest purchasers and that this is the reason 
for having an Italian manager. The artists also bought 
some. While we were talking a man with a carefully 
disordered shoek of black hair and a large flowing tie 
and a hole in the side of his shoe came in and asked for 
a piece of hardwood four feet long. A good many sales 
are of this kind. A housewife wants a shelf put up 
on which to store some canned goods. An artist wants 
to nail a board over the hole in the floor of his charm- 
ingly picturesque studio. A writer decided to cobble 
up some book shelves. An owner of a flat building has 
to make some repairs on some of the apartments. The 
aggregate of these small jobs is quite a bit of business. 
The big jobs, of course, do not come here. The man- 
ager is in no position to make a price on it. He has to 
have his stock hauled to him by truck loads and so ean 
not compete with the larger yards on an order that 
would be big enough for them to take an interest in it. 
His economie value lies in his having the stock right 
in the neighborhood. The Italian housewife could not 
go to the big yards over in Brooklyn, and those yards 
would not care to bother with her pantry shelves. 

The annual sales of the yard are considerable. The 
young manager said he handled about sixteen cars a 
year and during the busiest season got in as much as a 
car a week. This amount sent out in small lots is a 
notable volume of business. The manager said he sold 
any quantities asked for. If a man wanted one board 
he got it. If he wanted 100 boards he got them. So I 
judge that 100 boards constitute a large sale in this 
yard. 

In answer to my question about credits the manager 
said he extended some credit, but only to persons he 
knew personally to be worthy of it. In matters of this 
kind it seems generally to be the rule that foreigners 
assist each other in financing their ventures, 

As I walked up Sullivan and across the Square with 
its railed turf and its benches and their motley human 
freight, on up the Avenue past the Mews and so out of 
tlle Village and into the glitter of New York’s most 
fashionable thorofare I was still wondering where six- 
teen cars of lumber could be used yearly in the tag 
ends of repair even considering the great number of 
Italians who would naturally trade with the Washing- 
ton Square Lumber Co. 

A Whole Village on Every Acre 

While this yard is on the edge of a tenement district 

aid is only a few streets from Bleecker, one of the 
best known of tenement streets, it takes on a different 
ci araeter because of the nearness to and the patronage 
o! the art colony. Over on the East Side in that 
crowded part of the city given over entirely to tene- 
tent houses and foreigners I found another lumber 
yard; and this one has its patronage entirely 
among the very poor who speak more tongues than I 
could name, let alone understanding. In this part of 
tio city is said to be a square mile that contains 250,- 
“V0 people. A quarter of a million people on 640 acres 
o* land! A whole village on every acre! 
m A person emerges from the subway, say at the 
'rooklyn Bridge station. The little old City Hall, one 
‘! the most beautiful buildings in the city, stands in 
‘ie center of the Square. The Woolworth Building, 
the tallest office building in the world, is a little dis- 
tance down Broadway. To the southeast across the 
Square is ‘newspaper row’’ or Printing House Square 
°S I believe it is called, where are published the Tribune, 
Sun, Journal, World and Press. The municipal building 
Stands at the northeast corner of City Hall Park. This 
building has a street running directly thru it. We go 
thru this arched street passage and then walk up Park 
Row into the heart of the East Side. 

Chatham Square is a noisy spot irregular in shape 
Where a number of streets meet. Overhead roars the ele- 
vated. Beneath, the trucks and wagons pound over 


the stone paving. Out of cellarways comes a peculiar 
odor of garlic and unwashed clothes. The Bowery 
comes into Chatham Square as does East Broadway, 
Mott Street and some others. On Mott Street between 
Chatham Square and Bayard Street is Chinatown. 
Here are the joss houses where strange worship is 
conducted, the noodle factories, the shops and stores, 
the opium-smoking dens, the lodging houses and restau- 
rants. Being something of a show spot in New York 
Chinatown attracts tourists and sightseers. Some of 
the shops and restaurants conducted especially for 
their benefit are remarkably clean and attractive 
places. Toward evening when the Chinese children are 
out on the streets it is a pleasure to walk through the 
place. The little fellows with their almond eyes and 
yellow skins and straight black hair look more like 
dolls than like real people. Many of the older Chincse 
wear American clothes, but the little folks are always 
dressed in the sateens and embroideries of Cathay. 

On East Broadway live hundreds of Russians who 
have fled from the ezar. Perhaps some of them will go 
back now that Nicholas has been set at hoeing in the 
garden and such work of a useful kind as he is capable 
of doing. But most of them will stay. In Allen, Hes- 
ter and Canal streets and any number of others a vis- 
itor sees 6- or 7-story tenements crowded to the roof 
with people. A family of ten will live in one or two 
rooms and in addition will take a couple of roomers. A 
trip down one of these streets of a hot evening is an 
enlightening experience. The pavement swarms with 
children. The steps are crowded with people out trying 
to get a breath of air. The fire escapes are full. Just 
now the streets are gay with allied flags, especially in 
the Italian districts. Bed clothing hangs out of the 
windows, as do garments of all colors. The curb is 
lined with pushearts where may be bought everything 
from sliced watermelon to kindling and underwear. 
Later in the night people will be sleeping on cellar 
doors, doorsteps, trucks, fire escapes and even on the 
sidewalk. Here also are to be seen the ‘‘little moth- 
ers.’’? They are little girls of nine to twelve who spend 
the day taking care of a baby brother or sister. These 
sallow little mites go about gravely carrying a baby 
nearly as large as themselves. There is no play or 
childish irresponsibility for them, save as they can 
sandwich it in along with their more serious duties, 


HOW FARMERS MAY BENEFIT BY EARLY BUYING 


A lot has been said and written comparing the price 
of lumber to that of other commodities and the respective 
percentage in the increase in the prices of the commod- 
ities. Lumbermen well know that the increase in the 
price of lumber is far less, comparatively, than the price 
of farm products, and progressive and alert retailers all 
over the country are working to make the farmers realize 
this. An excellent example of the manner in which this 
may be explained to the farmer and still leave that indi- 
vidual feeling good is shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration of a circular letter sent out by the retail yard of 
the Potlateh Lumber Co., Schrag, Wash., of which A. A. 
Beyersdorf is manager. The circular was mailed to all 
of the company’s customers within the territory of the 
yard. As Mr. Beyersdorf puts it the farmers complained 
a year ago of the alleged high prices of lumber, but thought 
$1 a bushel was fine for their wheat. So the circular was 
prepared as a comparison between the prices obtained for 
lumber and wheat in 1916 and in 1917 and does not go 
back to 1914 as so many ads along this line have done. 
Thus the farmer can not help but realize that the price of 
his products has increased much faster than the price of 
lumber and so he has no basis to kick on prices. In fact, 
it is probable that wise farmers, after considering the 
matter from this angle, will be very glad to purchase 
lumber at prevailing prices and thank the lumbermen for 
holding them down as much as they have. The Potlatch 
company backed up the circulars with an aggressive 
advertising campaign in the local paper and has found it 
helped very much in increasing sales. 


POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY 
RETAIL LUMBER AND FUEL 








Schrag, w., lus 2S, /9/7 
Dear Sir; d 
ir; 


‘Te wish to congratulate you upon your 
splendid grade of wheat, and the fact that you are 
getting a good price for it, 


Ve wish to impress upon you that you can 
buy more with your heat now than a year ago, You 
will remember in September, 1916, wheat was selling 
around one dollar, and we estimate that this Septenm- 
ber wheat will sell for not less than $2.50. We 
submit these facts; 


l- 12 bushels will now buy the same amount 
of the same lumber that 20 bushels bought a year ago. 


2- 2-4/5 bushels will now buy the same ktg 
of nails that 6 bushels bought a year ago. 


: 3- 4-3/5 bushels will now buy the. same 
amount of the same coal that 9 bushels bougnt a year 
AEs ' 


4=- 5-3/5 bushels will now buy the same 
amount of the same posts that 114 bushels bought a 
year ago, 


S- 4 bushels vill now buy the same amount 
of the same cement. that 10 bushels bought a year ago, 


All our products that we sell are in vhese 
proportions to your advantage. ‘ve therefore urge. 
upon you to do your building now before the market 
advances further on what we sell. 


Yours truly,.. 
A. A. Beyersdorf, Agent, 
POTLATCH’ LUMBER COMPANY, 














“They may have been discussing the Montessori methods” 


I saw a knot of them gathered on the sidewalk. They 
may have been discussing Montessori methods of train- 
ing babies. I don’t know. I don’t-happen to know 
more than about one Italian word, and this limits my 
conversation with the modern Romans. 


Another Tenement District Lumber Yard 


In this part of the city, squalid and overcrowded as 
any district to be found in the United States, is a regu- 
lar lumber yard. Again I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I saw the big sign out in front of a brick building 
that looked much like the other tenement houses along 
the street. But there it was on Mott street, and a 
couple of trucks loaded with lumber were standing out 
in front. 

James J. Mallen, the owner and manager, was helping 
unload the trucks. They contained all kinds and pat- 
terns of lumber. Some lumber was being shoved up 
thru second story windows, some was being carried up 
stairs, some was going into the basement. Mr. Mallen 
himself is genuine ‘‘ United States’’ and is just such 
a man as one would expect to find managing a small- 
town yard in the middle West. His downright Ameri- 
can speech was quite a relief after listening to the 
chatter of a dozen different languages while walking 
half that many blocks. He told me that he had been 
in business on the East Side for twenty years. It was 
funny to hear him say that business is a little slack 
because of the high prices of lumber; not funny because 
the trade is not good, but because it sounds exactly like 
the story told by dozens of other retailers situated 
much differently. 

‘*T do a jobbing business exclusively,’’ Mr. Mallen 
said. ‘‘That is, I sell in small lots. I don’t attempt 
to supply any large jobs. That would be out of my 
line entirely. My overhead expense is too large to 
make it possible or desirable to try for big stuff. My 
trade is with people who want small lots of lumber. I 
can supply it to them at once and at a price that is 
fair, considering the service they get. If a man needs 
a small lot of lumber he can’t go to the big yards and 
get it. He doesn’t know where to go, and he’ll not 
find the big yards anxious to sell small lots. They’ll 
not sell it any cheaper than I will and probably not so 
cheaply.’’ 

I looked up and down the street at the thousands of 
people swarming in and out of the tenements, at the fat 
old women and the unshaven men, and listened to the 
babel of foreign tongues; and it seemed to me that 
running a lumber yard in such a place would be worse 
than belonging to a fire company in Hades. 

‘“How in the world do you manage about credits?’’ 
I asked. ‘‘Surely people must ask for credit. Do you 
deal strictly on a cash basis?’’ 

‘*Well,.I don’t extend much credit,’? Mr. Mallen 
said, ‘‘but I do, extend some. I go on the principle 
that I am, going to sell for cash, and if I do extend 
credit it is an exception granted to a person I know 
to be absolutely good. I don’t lose anything on credits. 
Last month I extended $1,016 of credit. Everything is 
due the first of the following month. I got all except 
$15 on time, and that $15 came in on the second of the 
month.’’ 

‘*How large a stock do you carry?’’ I asked. 

‘*That depends on a number of things,’’ he answered. 
‘*It depends a little on the season, but more on 
whether I can get the stock I want at the right price. 
Normally I carry from 80,000 to 100,000 feet, but some- 
times I have started the month with as little as 25,000 
feet.’? 

This would indicate a very respectable volume of 
business for a yard of this kind. When a person thinks 
of the hundreds of thousands of people within a mile 
of the yard it would seem small enough. But when he 
thinks also of the fact that these thousands live in 
brick tenements that extend out to the sidewalk, that 
there are no yards, front or back, in which to build any- 
thing, and that the people are poor and miserly by 
necessity he wonders that any sales are made at all. 
They are shrewd bargainers, these East Side people, 
and no doubt selling lumber to them is quite an art. 
Of course they don’t know anything about lumber 
grades and prices, but they do know a wonderful lot 
about the art of inducing the other fellow to reduce 
his prices. I didn’t ask Mr. Mallen about this, but if 
he has maintained his business here for twenty years 
it is fair to guess that he doesn’t let this little habit of 
Unele Sam’s adopted nephews bother him. 
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SHALL GOVERNMENT CONTROL LUMBER INDUSTRY? 





Senate Considers Basic Eight-Hour Day — Chairman of Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce Injects Discussion of 
Price Regulation—Says That War Conditions May Compel Action 


As a rule, the Congressional Record, containing as it 
does verbatim reports of the proceedings of Congress, 
affords rather dry reading, but a recent issue contained, 
in newspaper parlance, a ‘‘story’’ of great interest to 
the lumber industry, reflecting as it does a sentiment that 
is growing in favor of Government regulation of that 
industry, not alone as to hours of labor but as to prices 
of the product as well. That the trade generally may 
know of the sowing of this seed and how it is beginning 
to germinate, the following extracts from the proceedings 
of the Senate are reprinted from the Congressional Rec- 
ord: 


Mr. Jones of Washington—Mr. President, we have had 
called to our attention industrial difficulties in some of the 
western States. There is quite a demand in the State of 
Washington upon the part of the laboring people in the lum- 
ber mills and by some of the lumber manufacturers for the 
establishment of an 8-hour day in the lumber industry. Many 
of our people think that Congress has authority to do that. 
The lumber manufacturers are agreeable to an 8-hour day if 
it can be made general thruout the country, contending, how- 
ever, that unless it is made general they can not survive the 
competition that would come from other States not operat- 
ing under that system. They seem to think, and the labor- 
ing people seem to think, that Congress has the power and 
jurisdiction to establish an 8-hour day for labor in lumber 
manufacturing plants as it did in connection with the rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce. 

They have expressed the view that, as Congress has estab- 
lished an 8-hour day for railroad men engaged in interstate 
commerce, Congress also has the power to establish an 8- 
hour day for labor in the lumber manufacturing plants of the 
country. I know that there is a very decided difference of 
opinion with reference to the power of Congress in that re- 
spect. There is powerful opinion to the effect that labor in 
a lumber mill is not engaged in interstate commerce and can 
be regulated only by the State. Bills have been introduced, 
however, in Congress looking to this end. Personally I 
should like to see an 8-hour day established. If Congress 
has the power to do it, it would be better to have a general 
policy rather than one in one State and one in another; but 
the question as to the power of Congress to do it is a very 
serious and a very important one, and I know that there 
would be very much discussion if the matter should come up 
in the Senate. Iam sure it is practically impossible to do it 
by Sept. 1, if at this session. With that statement I want 
to ask to have read a very significant telegram. 

The President pro tempore—Without objection, the secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The secretary read as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 25, 1917. 
Hon. WESLEY L. Jones, Washington, D. C.: 

Seattle Building Trades Council, in line with other labor 
and civic organizations, request the 8-hour day in timber in- 
dustry after Sept. 1. Product of mills which have not con- 
ceded the 8-hour day and right to organize will not be handled 
by building trades mechanics. Please bring this to attention 
of Washington delegation in Congress. 

FRANK W. COTTERILL, Secretary. 

Mr. Jones of Washington-——I simply desire to say that I 
have called the matter to the attention, not only in this way 
but by letters, of the members of the Washington delegation 
and also to the attention of the President of the United States 
and of the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. McCumber—Mr. President, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington has presented this telegram, indicating that the la- 
borers in the mills desire an 8-hour day, I should like to have 
the Senator inform us whether or not the statement is true 
which appeared in the press yesterday that all of the lumber 
mills on the Pacific coast, except the shingle mills, were pro- 
posing to close down their business until 1918 because there 
was no demand for their product. 

Mr. Jones of Washington—Mr. President, I have no infor- 
mation with respect to that matter except the dispatches 
which I saw in the newspaper, to which the Senator from 
North Dakota has referred. 

Mr. McCumber—That would indicate that the 8-hour or 6- 
hour or any other hour day would have little effect if the mills 
are to be closed down. 

Mr. Newlands—Mr. President, in connection with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] I wish to 
state that I have observed a tendency on the part of the lum- 
ber association of the country, which I believe is national in 
character, to acquiesce in and even desire complete regula- 
tion by the national Government, extending not only over the 
question of the hours of labor but also extending over the 
price of the commodity in which they deal. I received a call 
the other day from a lumber operator on a very large scale in 
the Northwest and recently in the South, a gentleman of edu- 
cation and capacity and of considerable fortune, acquired by 
energy and enterprise, who told me that he had read without 
apprehension a certain interview with myself which appeared 
in the New York 7J'imes two or three weeks ago, the title of 
which—a title not suggested by myself, but adopted by the 
newspaper—was “War-bred Socialism,” of which I shall, with 
the leave of the Senate, insert a copy in the Record. In this 
interview I commented upon the fact that the extraordinary 
prices now being charged by the great industries for commodi- 
ties upon which an extraordinary demand had been precipi- 
tated would force regulation, both State and national; that 
the law of competition based on supply and demand, upon 
which we had relied for the regulation of prices, had practi- 
cally broken down in its ability to meet the public require- 
ments in this great emergency ; that the result was that regu- 
lation of these great industries was likely to be very largely 
increased during the years of the war; that the question would 
be forced upon the attention of both national and State legis- 
latures, and that the effect might be so permanent upon the 
institutions of the country as practically to substitute regu- 
lation for competition as the regulator of prices. 

This gentleman stated that he was in favor of having the 
prices of lumber thruout the United States fixed, just as the 
prices of coal under a recent law are being fixed. As a man 
interested in this industry, he felt that it would be very much 
safer for him and his industry to rely upon public regulation 
for a fair profit rather than to rely upon competitive condi- 
tions, which at times result in great profit and at other times 
result in great loss and the disturbance of the relations be- 
tween capital and labor; that more equitable conditions were 
likely to be secured both for capital and for labor by the ex- 
tension of the principle which we were applying to our coal 
mines and to the other great basic industries of the country. 

I was greatly surprised to receive that expression from a man 
of wealth and of very great enterprise, a man who in the long 





range of years has been able thru competitive processes to se- 
cure very considerable wealth as the result of his good judg- 
ment, foresight and energy. It shows the tendency of the 
times. 

Here we have this lumbermen’s association now calling 
upon the Senator from Washington for the adoption of a na- 
tionwide law regulating the hours of labor, upon the assump- 
tion that interstate commerce, under the Constitution, is 
under the control of the national Government and that we 
have just as much right to fix the hours of labor in great lum- 
bering enterprises engaged in interstate trade as we have to 
fix the hours of labor in enterprises engaged in interstate 
transportation. This tendency deserves the careful consider- 
ation and deliberate judgment of Congress. 

I wish to add that when we were considering the food con- 
trol bill I brought to the attention uf the Senate the impor- 
tance of including lumber, steel, iron, copper and aluminum 
in the provisions of that bill. That proposal received only 
twenty-two votes. I feel sure that a larger number would 
have voted for it had it not been for the current feeling that 
the debate upon the bill had been lengthy and that any at- 
tempt to extend the area of its operation would result in 
further prolongation of the debate and delay in the deter- 
mination of the important matters covered by that bill; but 
that question will come up, I imagine, before we adjourn, for 
a bill is now pending, introduced by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Pomerene], extending the control now exercised over 
coal to iron, steel, copper and aluminum. I ‘am not sure 
whether it includes lumber, but, in my judgment, it ought to 
include lumber. It is my purpose at an early day to call 
together the Interstate Commerce Committee for hearings 
and action upon this important measure. 

I invite the serious consideration of Congress to the ques- 
tion as to whether it has not the constitutional power to 
adjust this question of the hours of labor, certainly so far as 
interstate commerce is concerned. Such regulation, if en- 
tered upon, will, of course, have the effect of producing simi- 
lar results with reference to State commerce, for the same en- 
terprises are engaged in both interstate and State commerce, 
and if the national Government imposes certain conditions of 
labor regarding interstate commerce those conditions will 
necessarily prevail with reference to State commerce also. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 29, 1917.) 
War-Brep SOCIALISM—WHETHER IT WILL BE CHECKED IN 
AMERICA DEPENDS ON ATTITUDE OF Bic INDUSTRY, 

Says Spnator NEWLANDS 

If the coal operators who recently agreed upon and sug- 
gested to the Government $3 a ton as a fair price for their 
output had made it $2 or $2.50, the march of the United 
States toward the goal of socialism would not have been 
so far along as it now is, according to Senator Francis G. 
Newlands, who, as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, has spent years in listening to and 
studying the pros and cons of all the arguments incidental 
to the Government control of transportation and to the prob- 
lems of the other great industries. 

Furthermore, the Senator declared in the course of this 
interview at his home in Washington the other evening, it 
depends upon the wartime behavior of the great producers 
themselves whether this country finds itself at the end of the 
war upon a permanent basis of collectivism or State social- 
ism. In this connection he heartily commends the lumber 
producers for what they have done already and speaks a good 
word for the copper and aluminum interests, but he does not 
think that the coal and steel and iron industries have yet 
shown the full measure of patriotism and unselfishness which 
the country has the right to expect of them. 

And as to the Sherman law against combinations in re- 
straint of trade, which the Government itself has set aside 
in the emergency of war, Senator Newlands is confident that 
if control of combinations proves to be a better thing for the 
public than penalizing them, such combinations, so controlled 
and regulated, will continue as a permanent factor in indus- 
try after the declaration of peace. 

“Our war conditions,” said Senator Newlands, ‘now re- 
quire supreme collective effort, and that, carried out to the 
full extent, means socialism. We have found that in war the 
law of supply and demand breaks down because extraordinary 
demands are precipitated upon moderate supply. Prices soar, 
and that means disturbances and readjustments for every 
kind of labor and industry and for commerce. 

“We could not wait long enough, upon entering the war, 
for the usual effect of increased demand, namely, increased 
production, to restore the price levels. Therefore, in the 
stress of war it becomes necessary to take over plants or 
control prices, unless the desired results of reasonable prices 
ean be obtained by understanding with the producers. When 
I say reasonable prices I mean reasonable prices not only for 
the Government but for the public. It is not to be imagined 
that a country can successfully prosecute a war, even tho 
it obtains its supplies at reasonable prices, if its industrial 
forces at home are upset by strikes and lockouts. Increas- 
ing prices invariably mean a ferment of labor troubles which, 
in turn, materially impair the military strength of a nation 
at the front. The laborer is bound to compare the amount 
which a dollar of his wages will buy today with what it would 
buy a month or a year ago. He has to do this; he is com- 
pelled to contend all the time for the maintenance of the 
power of his wages. If things go up in price, his wages must 
go up, too. 

“We must avoid such a race between prices and wages by 
keeping prices down not only for the sake of conserving all 
our present industrial strength for war purposes but for the 
sake of the economic welfare of the United States after the 
war in its international trade relations. If we do not avoid 
such a race between prices and wages, both will increase 
steadily till the end of the war, when our wage level will be 
above that of the other belligerent countries in which there 
has been better control, and the country with the highest 
wage level will then be at a disadvantage. Its cost of pro- 
duction of all commodities will be above that of the other 
countries, which will put it out of the running in any com- 
petition in its own markets and in the markets of the world. 
And the high wage level will also bring an influx of labor 
which the country will not be able to handle. . 

“Every consideration, therefore, demands that a proper 
price level shall be maintained by Government regulation, and 
this, of course, involves a form of State socialism. 

“Thus far the administration has sought by mobilizing its 


industries and by inviting their chiefs to become members . 


of the great codrdinating committees in connection with the 
Council of National Defense and the advisory commission to 


conscript by a friendly process these interests in the service. 


of the republic. This method has succeeded so far as some 
of the products are concerned. For example, it is perfectly 
clear that the principles of competitive bidding would not 
have been applicable to the construction of the sixteen great 
army cantonments, each of them intended to be a city of 
40,000 soldiers. The risk in a market of rising prices for 
construction material would have been too great for the con- 
tracting builders to name reasonable terms for their work. 
But the mobilized lumber interests rose to the emergency 
patriotically, took a survey of the whole lumber situation of 
the en A and then voluntarily named the reasonable price 
of from $20 to $23 a thousand feet, a figure very slightly 
above normal. he result is that the work on the canton- 





ments has gone on with marvelous rapidity and certainty. 

“The coal and iron interests have not responded so patriot 
ically. The prewar price of coal at the mines was froin 
$1.10 to $1.40 a ton. Since then miners’ wages have been 
somewhat increased, enough perhaps to add 25 cents to the 
cost of production. . The cost of materials used in the mines 
has increased somewhat and higher coal prices were to be 
expected, naturally. But the extraordinary demand on norm::| 
supply, accompanied by car shortage which impeded dist1i- 
bution and deliveries, forced the price of a part of the co‘! 
supply, uncontracted for, up to $5 and $6 a ton at the 
mines. The factories became alarmed and bid acutely again: 
each other. Then the coal operators met at the suggestion 
of the Council of National Defense and they seemed to think 
that they were doing a patriotic thing in naming $3 as a fair 
price at the mouth of the mine. 

“If they had been wise, if their notion of patriotism hid 
coincided more closely with public opinion, they would have 
named a price nearer $2 than $3. Such a price would have 
made ample allowance for increased cost and extraordinary 
conditions and afforded a liberal profit. The price is not 
satisfactory to the War and Navy departments and to the 
public and it probably will be necessary to commandeer tiie 
mines or their output, ar, thru both national and St: te 
agencies, to fix the price of coal in both interstate and Stite 
commerce, thus placing the mines in the group of publicity 
regulated industries along with the railroads, the telephone 
and telegraph and the gas and electric light and power co'n- 
panies. In any event the country has been forced a step 
nearer to socialism by the action of the coal men and we 
are bound to come out of the war with a great many more 
industries publicly regulated than we had in the beginning. 

“The matter of commandeering opens up a new question. 
Before the war, if you had asked me whether the Government 
had power to commandeer properties and plants for public 
as well as for Government use I should have said no. [But 
now, in war time, the strength of the nation’s military forces 
at the front depends so much on the virility and welfare of 
all the people at home that I am inclined to believe that the 
courts would uphold the Government in commandeering a 
public necessity as a legitimate war measure if it were neves- 
sary for a proper care of the people. 

“But that is a digression. Now as to steel—but first let 
me say that apparently the copper and aluminum interests 
have dealt fairly with the Government by giving it prices 
much below the market of the day. But the iron and steel 
industries have not thus far shown any such disposition of 
helpfulness. On the contrary, the indications are that they 
are demanding, or will demand, more than double the prewar 
prices. If so, the Government will have to deal summurily 
with them, not only in its own interest but for the benefit 
of the public. 

“It depends upon the leaders of these industries as well as 
upon the coal men and all other big producers of necessities 
whether this country will be permanently socialized after 
the war. It remains for them to fix, as they may and can, 
reasonable and just prices and thus do away with the neces- 
sity of applying collective force. If there is any statesinan- 
ship in these industries able to control the producers, they 
will see the wisdom of maintaining a fair and stable price 
level, notwithstanding the temptation of the hour an the 
times offered by the present plight of humanity. If they 
yield to this temptation, if they attempt to charge ‘all the 
traffic will bear,’ either the Government will take them all 
over or they will have labor rushing in to share with them 
the spoils and they will have a lofty wage level which it 
will be difficult to reduce when the price level falls as a iat- 
ter of course at the end of the war. It is a reasonable pre- 
diction that no industry which is taken over by the Goyern- 
ment will ever go back to private ownership. 

“An interesting question more or less relevant to all this 
is what is to become of the Sherman law. That law is biased 
on competition and on the theory that increased prices re- 
sulting from increased demands will be followed by increased 
production, which in turn lowers the prices, and that thus in 
the long run an equilibrium is maintained. This law is en- 
forced largely by provisions which penalize agreements be- 
tween producers tending to stabilize or increase prices. Wien 
extraordinary demands are imposed on existing supplies, as 
at present, the Government, with a view to mobilizing its 
transportation facilities and its commodities, thus increasing 
both efficiency and volume, has been compelled to deal with 
each industry collectively and to urge it to combine for sich 
higher efficiency and greater output. This necessarily in- 
volves understanding and agreements between railroads «ud 
producers which might be regarded as violations of the Sher- 
man law in normal times. 

“For example, the coal operators met at the invitation 
of the Government and discussed prices, a thing they harily 
would have dared to do before the war. And as to the rail- 
roads, the Government, by law, has authorized the appoi:t- 
ment of an executive committee by all the roads for the p:r- 
pose of codérdinating their energies. This thing would h:-e 
been open to suspicion, to say the least, before the war. 0 
you see the tendency of war conditions is to substitute |r 
penalization of combinations a control and regulation of 
combinations. If this proves successful and results to pub. 
advantage, it will be continued after the war. And coll 
tivism in Government will encourage a regulated collectivism 
in industry.” 


ACQUIRES STRING OF ELEVEN YARDS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4—Announcement was ma‘'* 
today that the Antrim Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 1. | 
acquired by purchase on Sept. 1 the string of elev: 
yards operated in Oklahoma and Texas by Lyons, M: - 
thews & Co. The deal has been pending for some tin’. 
The yards included in the Antrim purchase are locat.! 
at Lawton, Cache, Sentinel, Hobart, Anadarko, Steck«, 
Marlow, Ryan and Terrall, Oklahoma, and Bellevue 2) ! 
Bowie, Texas. This acquisition will make a total °° 
thirty-five yards conducted by the retail department : 
the Antrim company. All of these yards are in t): 
Southwest and are modern in every respect. The enti © 
eapital stock of Lyons, Matthews & Co., of which J. ; 
Matthews was president and principal stockholder, ws 
purchased by the Antrim company. Oliver Thomas Lyo:, 
father of the late Col. Cecil A. Lyon, of Sherman, Tex . 
founded the business that has just been disposed 0 . 
Cecil A. Lyon had sold out his interest several yea’s 
before he died. 








As IN practically every other line of work formerly 
filled by men exclusively, British women are enterin: 
the forestry field. The Government has just opened two 
training centers for selected women designated for fo: 
estry work under the National Service act, one at New: 
stead, Nottingham, and the other at Barnham, nea’ 
Thetford, Suffolk. At each of these centers hotels are 
provided for about eighteen women. The course of in- 
struction, under experienced male foresters, will include 
cross-cutting, topping, clearing undergrowth, stacking, 
and other operations connected with the felling and 
handling of timber. 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN IN SPECIAL MEETING 


ladications Point to Continued Strong Market—Statistics Show Enormous Decrease in Stocks on Hand—Some New Aspects 


Uhiefly on account of peculiar conditions prevailing 
at present in the lumber market situation, a special 
reeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
focturers’ Association was held in Chicago last Friday, 

ig. 30, the meeting being held at the call of President 
J. Lingle, of Westboro, Wis. There was a good at- 
idance and if any of the members came to the meet- 
e with any trepidation over the future, concerning 
.orthern products, they certainly could not return home 
.:thout firmly believing that if any of the woods should 
-ontinue to enjoy a strong market, it should be hemlock 
aad northern hardwoods. 

A thoro discussion of the past, present, and probable 
future of the lumber market took place following an 
illuminating address on the same subject by Edward 
Hines, of Chicago. Mr. Hines, in speaking at some 
length, told the members, among other things, that no 
one could make money unless optimistic; that old condi- 
tious were no criterion to judge the new; that there was 
never a time so necessary for lumbermen to know their 
produeing, manufacturing and selling costs as now; and 
dcspite the rise in price in the cost of merchandizing 
lumber, lumbermen, if they are able to maintain con- 
fidence in their own product, should continue to sell it. at 
a better profit than they have obtained in many months. 

Strongly backing up the contentions of Mr. Hines 
that there was never a better time for northern lumber- 
men to keep ‘‘a stiff upper lip,’? was the report of the 
committee on statistical and educational information, 
as represented by Chairman H. H. Butts, of Park Falls, 
Wis. The report of the committee was supplemented 
with an exhaustive statistical review prepared by Sec- 
retary O. T. Swan, of the association. The report of 
Mr. Swan contained the following: 


oe <2 we me ot 


1. Comparison unsold hemlock stocks on hand Aug. 1, 
1917, and May 1, 1917, made by fifty firms. The report cov- 
ered both green and dry stocks by grades and sizes. 


2. Report of unsold hemlock stocks on hand Aug. 1,. F917, 
by fifty-eight members, the report showing both green and 
dry stocks by grades and sizes. 

3. Comparison of cut and shipments July, 1917, and July, 
1916, by fifty-two firms. 

i. Cut and shipments July, 1917, by sixty-two firms. 


5. Hardwood stocks on hand Aug. 1, sold and unsold, and 
sold but not shipped, the report covering stocks by grades and 
sizes. 

6. Comparison hardwood stocks on hand Aug. 1, 1917, and 
May 1, 1917, by grades. 


7. Comparison hardwood stocks on hand Aug. 1, 1917, and 
July 1, 1916, by grades. 


8. Comparison hardwood stocks for July, 1914, 1915, 
1916, and August, 1917 

%. Comparison hardwood stocks by grades for July, 1914, 
1915, 1916, and August, 1917. 

Copies of the above report were placed in the hands 
of the members present as supplementary data to the 
report that Chairman Butts made. The principal fea- 
ture of his report had to do with the volume of both 
hemlock and hardwood stocks that are in the hands of 
northern manufacturers, as well as manufacturers in 
Michigan territory. His report showed that on Aug. 
1 there had been a decline in hardwood stocks in the 
association territory of No. 2 and better of 5,386,000 
fect, and No. 3 common, of 10,600,000 feet, making a 
total decline in hardwood stocks of No. 3 and better of 
15,086,000 feet. In addition, there was a decline of 
11,158,000 feet of stocks on hand, sold and unsold, over 
a year ago, making virtually a decrease of 27,440,000 
fvot of hardwood stocks on hand to be sold of Aug. 1, 
as against July 1, 1916. Mr. Butts also cited recent fig- 
ures of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciction which showed a decrease for a corresponding 
joriod of hardwoods in that association’s territory of 
No. 2 and better to be 25,812,000 feet, and of No. 3 
cmon, 25,209,000 feet, making a total of 51,021,000 
f According to Mr. Butts’ figures, the consuming 
trie of northern hardwood faces a shortage in stocks 
0° Aug. 1 over a year ago, of 31,198,000 feet of No. 2 
common and better, and 35,809,000 feet of No. 3 com- 
mou only, making a total shortage of a volume in ex- 
cess of 67,000,000 feet. 

the report of Mr. Butts relative to hemlock showed 
th.t there was 11,000,000 feet less stock on hand on 
Sor. 1 of this year than on May 1 of this year, and 
‘0,000 feet less stock on hand of No. 3 common and 
er on Aug. 1 of this year than on August 1 of last 
, and that the Michigan association report showed 

there was 9,296,000 feet less of No. 3 common and 
‘er on hand in that territory than on Aug. 1 a year 

Mr. Butts used these figures as a basis of showing 
‘> members of the association that there was no rea- 

for uneasiness over the market during the next 
‘carty to ninety days and that, instead of being uneasy, 
‘re Was every reason to feel more confident than they 
t have been over the outlook for their products, and 
opportunity to obtain a decent profit. The report 
the committee also went with some detail into the 
-emloek bark situation, a phase of the northern market 
‘vat also received considerable discussion during the 
‘SS10Nn. 


Tells of Furnishing Cantonment Stock 


The first matter to come before the meeting was the 
‘port of Seeretary Swan on the work of the Hemlock 
“mergency Bureau in furnishing supplies to Camp 
“tant cantonment, at Rockford, Ill. He gave a detailed 
\ erbal report of the work of the committee which has 
'reviously been reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘le explained to the manufacturers present how their 
allotments were made and how, despite many difficulties 
and handicaps, the work of the manufacturers in fur- 
nishing the lumber supplies for Rockford as guided by 
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the emergency. bureau, went along so well that a record 

‘ was made in the matter of furnishing supplies not 
reached at any of the other cantonments. Secretary 
Swan paid special attention to the work of the traffic 
department in connection with the furnishing of the 
cantonment supplies, saying that work afforded the 
best. reason in the world why the members should make 
more use of the department in their regular business. 

At the conclusion of his report, President Lingle 
praised Secretary Swan and the other members of the 
emergency bureau committee for their faithful work 
and later in the meeting it became known that the 
mills benefiting from the cantonment business had 
voted Secretary Swan a bonus of $300 and $100 each 
to F. M. Ducker, manager of the traffic department and 
Chief Inspector W. H. McDonald. 

The talk of Mr. Hines followed the report of Secre- 
tary Swan and he gave a very'thoro review of the pres- 
ent lumber situation as it concerns other woods, as 
well as northern hemlock and hardwood. Mr. Hines 
said it was very necessary at present for the northern 
manufacturers to know exactly the volume of stocks 
on hand, the stock that can be made before severe win- 
ter sets in, and the present cost of manufacturing lum- 
ber as compared with that existing in months past, as 
well as a very good idea of the present and probable 
future demand. ‘‘ We are going thru a period that the 
lumber business never faced before,’’ said Mr. Hines, 
‘and it is more necessary than ever that we take full 
advantage of our association help in order to obtain 
better results in our individual business. We have no 
precedent with which to judge the probable market situ- 
ation during the next thirty to ninety days and that is 
one reason this special meeting was called, in order that 
we may consider conditions carefully now in order to 
avoid mistakes.’’ 

Mr. Hines said that there was no denying that the 
retail business in Chicago and most other large cities 
was dull and that while some of the existing conditions 
did not directly affect hemlock, that its effect upon 
other woods did react chiefly upon hemlock. He said 
that war orders had greatly depleted northern stocks 
which, in itself, afforded a splendid foundation on 
which to build fall and winter business. A fact that 
should not be overlooked, he said, is that the fall and 
winter will witness a severe labor shortage at the mills 
and that manufacturing costs are gradually going to 
higher levels. As to city building, he did not believe 
there would be any improvement until next spring, as 
city building was mostly speculative and that specu- 
lators could not be expected to build heavily when 
building costs had risen approximately 100 percent in 
the last two years. Tho lumber was higher in price, he 
said, the burden of the increased cost in building 
could be placed at the door of steel work, nails, plumb- 
ing and electric lighting apparatus. In speaking about 
the higher price that lumber is bringing, Mr. Hines ex- 
pressed the opinion, which he said was entirely a per- 
sonal one, that he questioned very much if lumber 
would ever go down again, even after the war is over. 
He told the manufacturers present that tho there were 
conditions existing at present that made the future 
very doubtful, there were other conditions that more 
than offset a doubtful situation. In this connection, he 
mentioned the enormous increase in so-called corpora- 
tion trade, saying that much of it was new and never 
taken into account before by the producers. He told 
the trade that it should take a careful inventory of new 
factories that had come into existence on account of 
the war and just how much lumber these factories re- 
quire. As an example of how much these new factories 
mean to the lumber trade, Mr. Hines said that his com- 
pany, within the last week, had sold between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 feet to factories that were not in ex- 
istence before the United States entered the war. 

The speaker dwelt at some length upon the matter of 
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Man 


walks into our office and 
asks the price of our lurk 
ber and then don’t want 
us to show him the lumber. Isn’t that funny? How 
would you like to buy a house just on the price and 
never see the house? Wella house is nothing more 
than labor and material. When aman comes to our 
place and insists on seeing the stuff, then we’ve made 
a sale. He don’t have to be an expert to know he is 
saving money. 

We car sell maple flooring at a less price than 
pine flooring. Fact. Come and make the boss prove 
it. 





BEN THE BOOSTER, with 
KELLOGG BROS. LUMBER CO. 


HOW “BEN THE BOOSTER” BOOSTS BUSINESS 


low grade stocks, citing increased prices that were be- 
ing paid for all kinds of northern low grade material, 
saying these prices were so high that a lumber manu- 
facturer two years ago would have been thought crazy 
if he openly said such prices would prevail in 1917. It 
is the factory trade that is taking the low grade stock, 
not only at profitable prices to the lumbermen but tak- 
ing stock for which the lumbermen, previous to the war, 
always had difficulty in finding a market. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that even the close of the war 
would not curtail that market because the whole world 
would need our products and that these products would 
continue to be shipped in containers made from lumber 
manufactured in this country instead of lumber manu- 
factured in Europe, as was the case in many instances 
previous to the war. 

Mr. Hines gave much attention to the yellow pine 
situation and its probable effect upon hemlock. He 
said that, altho there had been some instances of weak- 
ness in the yellow pine market within the last few 
weeks, caused by a movement of transit cars, he had 
found that most of the big yellow pine manufacturers 
were not selling their stocks any cheaper than they had 
been for a long time. He said there was no justifiable 
reason why yellow pine should go down, because stump- 
age had increased in price to $6 or $7 a thousand, mak- 
ing $100 an acre stumpage, and that not only the taxes 
of the yellow pine manufacturer had increased 200 to 
300 percent within the last ten years, but that the price 
paid southern labor had almost doubled. He also men- 
tioned the increased cost of mill machinery and every 
supply that goes into logging or mill operations. All 
of these higher costs, he said, made it imperative that 
the yellow pine manufacturer continue to get more 
money for his products, a condition that reacted to the 
benefit of hemlock. He pictured the bad conditions on 
the west Coast, which are greatly interfering with the 
fir business and that, as long as fir is held back from 
its natural market, other woods will be more and more 
called upon to fill the gaps. Hemlock, he said, is the 
most available wood to such big markets as Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit and Cleveland and that country 
dealers no doubt would be heavy buyers from now on 
because farmers have such enormous crops, which are 
being sold at higher prices than they ever received be- 
fore, and consequently, farmers this fall will be good 
spenders for new buildings and improvements. Mr. 
Hines said that the manufacturer who contracts with 
the consumer to cover his requirements, at the present 
market, over a period of months to come, will be a loser. 
In other ways, he made a strong plea for the northern 
manufacturer to remain confident in the future market. 


Probable Future Market 


Northern conditions and the probable future lumber 
market were also discussed by R. B. Goodman, of Good- 
man, Wis., George H. Chapman, of Stanley, Wis., Presi- 
dent J. J. Lingle, and others, while many questions 
were asked and answered by different members in a 
general discussion. The hemlock bark situation was 
also discussed at some length. Mr. Goodman, who is 
recognized as one of the experts in the lumber industry 
on the matter of costs of manufacturing lumber, told 
in detail just how lumber manufacturing costs had been 
mounting in the last few months and cited many in- 
stances of increased costs that the manufacturer many 
times is likely to overlook. He said that undoubtedly 
it cost $4 a thousand more to produce northern lumber 
this year than last and that there is every indication 
that it will cost $4 more in 1918 than now. 

Other important subjects discussed were ‘‘Trade Dis- 
counts,’’ a subject which is now being given attention 
by a committee of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in order to work out some universal 
custom for the manufacturers of lumber, and the mat- 
ter of insurance, it becoming more and more necessary, 
said the speakers on this subject, that the insurance 
policies state that settlement in case of lumber being 
burned should be made at the lumber price prevailing 
at the time of the fire. 

A resolution on the recent death of a member of the 
association, Andrew Week, of the John Week Lumber 
Co., of Stevens Point, Wis., was read by Mr. Butts, as 
follows: 


It was with a deep sense of regret that the members of this 
association learned of the untimely death recently of Mr. 
Andrew Week, of the John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens 
Point, Wis., one of our active members, always a willing 
participant in all that went to make for the best interests of 
our industry. His taking away is not only a distinct loss 
to his immediate connections but to our own highest welfare. 

Resolved, That this association extend to the members of 
his family its heartfelt sympathy in their great bereavement ; 
and further be it 

Resolwed, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his 
family and also to the company with which he was associ- 
se and that a copy be spread on the minutes of this meet- 
ng. 

Before the meeting closed Mr. Butts announced that 
plans are under way for another salesmanship congress, 
which is to be held at Bay City, Mich. It will be re- 
called that the first congress was held last year at Mer- 
rill, Wis., and the northern sales managers invited mem- 
bers of the Michigan association to attend. This year 
the congress will be held in Michigan association terri- 
tory, and the present plans are to make it even more 
successful than the one at Merrill, which, if they suc- 
ceed, means exceeding a fine record. It was decided to 
hold the next quarterly meeting at Milwaukee, Wis., 
late in October. 
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PROMISED AND ACCOMPLISHED ASSOCIATION WORK 





Many Important Conferences Scheduled for 


the Early Future— The Status of Michigan 


Trade—Preparing for the Hoo-Hoo Annual 





Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 10-15—National Safety Council, New York. _Annual 
meeting. (Logging, lumbering and wood working sec- 
tional meeting Sept. 14.) 

Sept. 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Sept. 18-21—Chamber of Commerce of the United States, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Special war meeting. 

Sept. 24-29—National Cut-Over Land Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Sept. 25-26—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 4—Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. General meeting. 

Oct. 6—California Building Industries Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 

Oct. 19-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1917—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
meeting place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hote? Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb.—(Probably during second week) Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS TO MEET 


A meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association will 
be held on Thursday, Sept. 13, at the Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. In sending out the announcement of this 
meeting, the secretary calls attention to the fact that 13 
is the association’s lucky number. As no meeting was 
held in August, it was thought wise to make the date for 
the September meeting earlier in the month than usual. 

A great deal has happened of much interest since the 
last meeting of the association, and a good attendance is 
hoped for and expected. Members of the association are 
urged to be in attendance, as the meeting will be one of 
the most important of the year. 





CUT-OVER LAND OWNERS TO CONFER 


New Or.EANS, La., Sept. 3.—Work of the recently or- 
ganized Southern Cut-Over Land Association will be for- 
mally launched at 2 general conference to be held in New 
Orleans Thursday, Sept. 27. The association, whose mem- 
bership will embrace many of the principal cut-cver land 
owners of the South, plans to utilize by means of stock 
raising, agriculture and reforestation millions of acres 
now lying idle. 

Call for the conference was sent out from here today 
hy A. G. T. Moore, acting secretary of the association. 

The following speakers will address the meeting: 

Clement S. Ucker, vice president of the Southern Settle- 
ment & Development Organization, Baltimore, Md., on “Neces- 
sity for Organization.” 

Dr. C. V. Piper, chief agrostologist, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, United State Department of Agriculture, “Forage a 
Vital Factor.” 

George M. Rommell, chief animal husbandryman, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, “Necessity for Increased Meat Production.” 

P. L. Sutherland, chairman Florida Tick Eradication Com- 
mittee, Southern Settlement & Development Organization, 
Jacksonville, Fla., “What Organized Effort Has Done for 
Florida.” 

Selden Leavell, of the law firm Baker, Botts, Parker & Gar- 
wood, Houston, Tex., “The Legal Aspects.” 


Hon, Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of agriculture, 
may also address the meeting, altho no positive acceptance 
has been received from him as yet. 

Proceedings of the cut-over land conference held here 
last April will shortly be received from the printer and 
will have been distributed prior to the meeting Sept. 27. 
Those who have not ordered a copy of these proceedings 
are requested to do so now. The price is $2.50 ‘a copy. 





WILL CONFER ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


NEw York, N. Y., Sept. 3—There will be held in this 
city next week, Sept. 10 to 15, the sixth annual congress 
of the National Safety Council. This organization is 
doing a very important work in the field of industrial 
accident prevention. It has a total membership of 3,293, 
representing 4,500,000 workmen. The program of ad- 
dresses, discussions and conferences covers practically 
every field of industry and includes the names of 137 
speakers. The sectional meeting of the logging, lumber- 
ing and woodworking branch of the Industrial Division 
will be held on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 13 and 14. 
The chairman of this section is E. K. Pritchét, secretary 
of the Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and F. A. Barker, 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, is 
secretary. Following is the program for the two days: 





Thursday, Sept. 13 

“Safety Rules and Organization for Logging Camps,” Rob- 
ert B. Goodman, Goodman Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis. 

“Safety Organization, Also Safe Practices for Logs Un- 
loaded from Cars at Mill Ponds.” 

“Lumber Piling,” M. L. Fellmer, chief safety engineer, W. 
Hl. Markham & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Safety Organization in a Sawmill,” E. W. Bellinger, safety 
engineer, Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. of New 
York, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

“Teaming Accidents and Their Prevention.” 

“Rip Saw Accidents and Their Prevention,’ F. G. Lovett, 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Safety Association, Toronto, Ont. 


Friday, Sept. 14 


“Jointer and Shaper Accidents and Their Prevention,” H. 
LL. Krum, safety inspector, International Harvester Co. (Deer- 
ing Works), Chicago. 

“Band Resaw, Band Rip Saw, Circular Trim and Cut-off 
Saw Accidents and Their Prevention,’ A. L. Harris, Kirby 
Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

“Sliver Accidents, Their Prevention and Treatment.” 

“Are Woodworking Industries Keeping Pace with Progres- 
sive Safety Work?’ J. J. Heelan, supervising inspector, lia- 
bility department, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“What Could Manufacturers of Woodworking Machines Do 
to Make Their Machines More Safe?’ William Newell, chief 
safety engineer, New York State Insurance Fund, New York. 


Twenty minutes will be allowed for the discussion of each 
address, 


WILL DISCUSS HOW TO HELP WIN THE WAR 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4—A special war meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States will 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 18 to 21. At this 
meeting high Government officials and others in touch 
with war plans will discuss with business men from all 
parts of the country some of the ways in which they can 
be of still further service in helping to win the war. The 
meeting promises to be the greatest of the kind ever 
held in this country and a record breaking attendance is 
expected. Outlining the general purpose of the conven- 
tion’ Waddill Catchings, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, said: 





It will give the representatives of business an opportunity 
to express their loyalty and patriotism, and to make con- 
structive suggestions to the Government. Thus crystallizing 
the thought of large numbers of business men and sending 
them home in a spirit to be helpful to the Government must 
result in a leadership thruout the country which will make 
more effective our national energy in the prosecution of the 
war. 

And here is another phase of the meeting. It is frequently 
said that business is on trial. The manner in which busi- 
ness acts today will determine the attitude of Government 
toward business for years to come. If business really is on 
trial it should be heard. There should be a voice speaking 
for it; otherwise business is apt to be judged by those men 
who come forward because they are hurt by some action 
taken in Washington or because they want contracts. 


There will be discussed the various phases of Govern- 
ment control of prices; the establishment of priority of 
the Government and of individuals as regards materials 
which are in limited supply; industrial relations during 
the war, and other problems requiring solution. It is 
thought that such a meeting as is planned will not only 
prove enlightening as to what business has already done 
to back up the President but will swing the business 
men of the country solidly into step with the plans and 
purposes of the Government for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 





ANNOUNCES FIRST FALL MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Sept. 4.—William S. Partington, 
acting secretary of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, is 
sending out letters this week to the members of the club 
reminding them that the first fall meeting of the club 
will be held at the Hotel McCurdy here, Sept. 11. It is 
expected the attendance for the opening meeting of the 
year will be large. John C. Keller, traffic manager of the 
club, will be present to enlighten the members on the car 
shortage, freight rates and logging rates. It is expected 
also that the labor shortage problem, which is becoming 
quite acute in this section, will also be discussed. 





COMMITTEE REPORT SHOWS CONDITIONS IN 
MICHIGAN 


The market conditions committee of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at its meeting in Chi- 
cago last weck made the following report: 

Your market conditions committee met with the mem- 
bers 6f the bureau of statistics and educational informa- 
tion of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Aug. 30. The committee was fully represented and it 
was supplied with a very complete report of shipments 
and stock on hand at the Wisconsin association mills. 

A careful survey of market conditions was gone into 
and conditions, generally speaking, were found to be in 
excellent shape, No. 2 common and better hardwood 
stocks showing a decrease of 5,386,000 feet and No. 3 
common hardwoods a decrease of 10,600,000 feet, or a 
total decrease of 15,986,000 feet, and also a decrease of 
11,458,000 feet of stock on hand sold and unsold over a 
year ago, which in reality shows Wisconsin mills with 
27,444,000 feet less unsold stock on hand on Aug. 1 of 
this year compared to July 1, 1916. Adding this to Michi- 
gan’s decrease as shown Aug. 3 of 25,812,000 feet on 
No. 2 common and better and 25,290,000 feet on No. 3 
common, it shows we have 67,000,000 feet less of hard- 
wood stock in Michigan and Wisconsin on hand than one 
year ago. That decrease certainly places the manufac- 
turers in a position where they need have no fear as to 
market values. Market prices certainly must remain as 
high as they are today and without doubt many items will 
advarce. : 

_ The hemlock situation with the Wisconsin association 
is also very satisfactory in that there was 25,000,000 feet 


less of stock on hand Aug. 1, 1917, than on Aug. 1, 1916. 
This, together with Michigan association’s report of 
9,296,000 feet less than one year ago, gives a shortage of 
about 35,000,000 feet, or a condition considerably below 
normal, 

Northern Pine association reports show that eight out 
of nine stocks were below normal. Government purchases 
for cantonment buildings have practically been com- 
pleted. However, it is reported that some twenty-nine 
aviation units are contemplated in the very near future 
and each will consume approximately 15,000,000 feet. 
We have also been advised that large quantities of yellow 
pine are being lined up for export to France for the cou- 
struction of buildings in the reclaimed district as well 
as for construction of a large number of cantonments 
similar to those that have been built in the States. As to 
how far this has progressed and the method of transport- 
ing this large amount of lumber we are not advised, but 
should this large movement across the water be consum- 
mated it will certainly have its effect upon our own 
conditions. 

A committee was appointed by the Wisconsin associa- 
tion to confer with the Michigan association along tlie 
line of compiling the statistics of both associations on a 
uniform basis. If this can be brought about it will cer- 
tainly give to both associations a great deal better source 
of information than we now have. 

The question of holding another salesmanship congress 
similar to that which was held at Merrill, Wis., December 
last was discussed and a committee from both associa- 
tions’ market conditions committees was appointed to 
work out the details with an idea of holding a joint 
Michigan and Wisconsin salesmanship congress some time 
in November, this meeting to be held at Bay City, Mich., 
possibly. 

After careful consideration of the various reports and 
the statistical information submitted your committee 
would respectfully say that we believe the report of Aug. 
3 of our association as to the present market values of 
both hemlock and hardwood represents as near as we are 
able to judge the present market values of the various 
items, and if there are any members selling their product 
at a lower figure they are certainly not warranted in 
doing so. 

CHARLES H. ABBort, Chairman, 
W. N. WraPr, 
J. E. DEWEY, 
W. L. Martin. 


CoMMITTEF, 


Z. H. NELSON, 
F. M. Hopces, 
J. A, DEFAUT, 





DISCUSS TRADE ACCEPTANCES AT MEETING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 4—The question of trade ac- 
ceptances was taken up at the last meeting of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club, held at the Seelbach Hotel, and was 
discussed at some length by the members present. Sev- 
eral of the hardwood men stated that such acceptances 
would mean a big thing for the trade if lumbermen 
could be gotten to accept in general and made to con- 
sider it as a general terms proposition. This is a big 
proposition and is too big and broad to handle in a hasty 
manner. No action was therefore taken, and the matter 
will be held over and discussed at greater length at future 
meetings. 





ST. LOUISANS GO TO HOO-HOO ANNUAL 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, will be 
the first of the St. Louisans to depart for New York to 
attend the concatenation which opens next Saturday. 
Mr. Tennant will depart tomorrow to make preliminary 
arrangements for the meeting, of which he is hopeful of 
a big attendance. Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co. and Snark of the Universe, and Mrs. 
Seidel; Stephen A. Gavin, of the Gavin Lumber Co., and 
Miss Julia Gavin, and George W. Funck, of the Funck 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. Funck will go to the coneatenation 
by way of Chicago, where they will first attend the meet- 
ings of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
C. E. Price, sales agent for William Buchanan, also will 
attend the New York meeting. 





TEXAS TO BE REPRESENTED AT HOO-HOO 
ANNUAL 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Sept. 3.—Beaumont will be repre- 
sented at the national Hoo-Hoo convention in New York 
Sept. 8-11 by W. A. Nichols, past Vicegerent of south 
Texas; Hubert B. Oxford, Turnbow Lumber Co.; Harvey 
D. Fletcher, Pine Products Co., and A. R. Kriechbaun, 
local representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. -‘t 
a meeting Friday night of local Hoo-Hoo, the first three 
named were elected, Mr. Kriechbaum having been chos¢! 
two weeks ago. : 

The local delegates will leave here Thursday morni: 
and join the St. Louis delegation on the ‘‘ New Yorker. 
a fast train over the Pennsylvania lines. This will be t!: 
first time Beaumont has ever sent official delegates to : 
national Hoo-Hoo convention and the local delegates look 
forward with much pleasure to the coming gathering. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., and Vicegerent for south Texas, left last Satur- 
day for New York on business and will remain there for 
the convention. He is being boosted for the office of 
Supreme Snark of the Universe, the highest office attain- 
able in Hoo-Hoo land, and there is every indication that 
he will be elected. 


> ~wJIS 





PINE MEN CONFER WITH FRUIT SHIPPERS 

SpoKANE, WasH., Sept. 3.—Representative fruit ship- 
pers of this district conferred with members of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association here Friday rel@- 
tive to the shortage of apple boxes necesgary to move the 
1917 apple crop in this territory. 

The meeting was held at the request of Charles U. 
Brand, chief of the Bureau of Markets, of Washingtou, 
D. C., whose office is investigating the situation. After 
an all-day session it was apparent that there would be no 
shortage in the Northwest this year if fruit shippers and 
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box manufacturers will codperate in a spirit of give and 
take as both have indicated their willingness to do. 

Washington, Idaho and Oregon representatives were 
present at the meeting and M. P. Goodner, secretary for 
the State Council of Defense for Washington, took an 
active part in the discussions. The box makers repre- 
sented a willingness to fill all box orders already con- 
tracted for altho it will mean operating at a loss in view 
of the present price of lumber. The shippers tacitly 
agreed to concessions in the specifications for boxes. 
These concessions will make it possible for the mills to 
show greater leeway in grades of stock used for box 
material. Millmen believe that they can double the out- 
put as the result of greater elasticity in these specifica- 
tions. 

It was agreed that the mills would supply local needs 
first and give the Northwest first call on their reserves, 
rather than ship to more distant points where profits 
might be greater. The mills have also agreed to give the 
preference to apple boxes in new business to be con- 


tracted for. Mill estimates show that from a third to a° 


half of the apple box orders placed in the Northwest 
have already been filled. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, thru 
its secretary, A. W. Cooper, offered its codperation with 
the State council of defense in furnishing information on 
the supply and needs in the various districts. The coun- 
cil hopes to make a similar arrangement with the manu- 
facturers of the Coast. 

The growers agreed to the following specifications for 
apple boxes: Two and three piece ends; three piece bot- 
toms; one-piece sides of 9 3-4 by 3-8 inch stuff; two 
piece sides of 10 1-2 by 3-8 inch, and one piece ‘sides of 
10 1-2 by 5-16 inch stuff. 

The action of the conference will be incorporated into 
a letter of suggestions by the State council of defense, to 
be sent to all fruit shippers and box manufacturers. 

J. B. Knapp, of the Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., Bend, 
Ore., was chairman of the meeting. 





SEEK TO SECURE JUST TAXATION ON PROFITS 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 3.—At the regular semi-monthly 
meeting of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion here Aug. 31, a committee composed of R. L. Donald, 
chairman; J. C. Bracher and F. G. Donaldson, was ap- 
pointed to codperate with other similar committees on 
the Pacifie coast in the matter of securing just taxation 
ou profits for the support of the war. In this respect 
some operators have suggested that the proper thing to 
do would be for the Federal Trade Commission to fix a 
base price on lumber for use by the Internal Revenue 
Department with the view of having the excess profit 
taxes assessed only on revenue received in excess of that 
base. 

The sawmills of the Pacifie coast, it is pointed out, 
have had several lean years—when instead of running at 
profit they were being operated at actual loss and this 
loss must be covered by the present profits before it can 
be said that any excess earnings have really been en- 
joyed. This has been the history of the lumber business 
for a long period, lean and fat periods alternating. Were 
the ‘fat’? periods remunerative only to the extent of a 
fair margin of profit, the eventual result would be disas- 
trous, it is pointed out by men who have followed the 
ups and downs of the business for years. 

It is also pointed out that the lumbermen are ready 
and anxious to give every possible assistance to the Gov- 
ernment, but it is also felt that the situation should be 
fully understood so that the planned taxes will be fair 
and based ‘‘on the general run of business.’’ 





MADE PERMANENT SECRETARY OF SHINGLE 
BRANCH 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Sept. 3.—ATt a meeting of the direct- 
ors of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, J. S. Williams, acting secretary, was made 
permanent secretary. Mr. Williams has been with the 
association, almost since its inception, as assistant secre- 
tary and he now succeeds H. P. Wyckoff, who has joined 
the sales foree of the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash, 

the following new members of the active shingle branch 
were reported: 

Delta Shingle Co., Florence, Ore.; Eastern Railway & Lum- 
ber Co., Centralia, Wash.; Hammerly Shingle Co., Chimacon, 
Wash; Alex McCaskill, South Bend, Wash.; Robert Gray 
Shingle Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; Mountain Mill Co., Ashford, 
Wash. ; Nisqually Shingle Co., Alder, Wash.; North Palix 
Shingle Co., South Bend, Wash.; Pangborn-Little Shingle 
Co., Reeveton, Wash.; Snow Lumber & Shingle Co., Littell, 
\ sh.; Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, Ore.; and 
the Yeomans Lumber Co., Pe Ell, Wash. 

‘he Pontiae Shingle Co., Seattle, was admitted to mem- 
ship in the Rite-Grade division. A resolution was 
opted protesting against the proposed increase in 
‘aimum weights of lumber and shingles to be inaugu- 


be 
rated by the transcontinental railroads. 





CIGAR BOX MAKERS TO CONSIDER RISING 
COSTS 


‘The Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association 
“iil hold its fall meeting at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Sept. 25 and 26. The attendance of all cigar box 
manufacturers in the West is urgently requested, as sub- 
jects of vital importance to the trade are to be discussed, 
particularly the problem of advancing costs, on which 
‘such data has been gathered. Seeretary-Treasurer E. H. 
Defebaugh, in a communication urging the attendance of 
members at this meeting, says: 


A committee which has been very carefully checking up 
costs finds that they have advanced so sharply the last year 
or two that it is imperative that every manufacturer know 
‘xactly what his own costs are if he expects to continue in 
business, ‘There seems to be no prospect of a reduction in 
raw materials, and the labor situation next year will be 
Worse than now. At the present advanced cost of every- 
thing entering into the delivery of the finished box it is neces- 
Sary for you to know just where you stand, and only by com- 
paring notes with the other fellow can you reasonably check 
Up on your own conditions. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN IN MONTHLY MEETING 





Labor Troubles Chief Theme of Discussion—President Strikes Key Note in Patriotic Ad- 
dress -——Scope of Information Bureau to Be Enlarged 





SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held 
Friday afternoon at the New Washington Hotel here 
with a large attendance of lumbermen, many of whom 
attended the meeting to talk with their neighbors about 
the strike situation. The general sentiment prevailing 
seemed to be that the backbone of the strike had been 
broken and that within a few weeks it would be possible 
gradually to resume operations, yet owing to the lack 
of demand and also because of the scarcity of logs it is 
not likely that the industry in western Washington will 
recover from the effects of the strike until early next 
year. Many of the plants will not attempt to resume 
operations until next year, yet those that have ample 
orders on hand and are in a position to secure labor will 
start in in the near future. 

Altho pleased with the hard fight that they have made 
since July 16, which is finally bringing success to their 
efforts, a feeling of discouragement was expressed that a 
great industry like the lumber industry should be sub- 
jected to the attacks that have been made upon it during 
the last six weeks with such disastrous results. 

Many millions of dollars that would have been re- 
ceived for lumber have been lost to the community and 
likewise several million dollars in wages that would have 
been paid have been lost to laboring men of whom prob- 
ably 80 percent would have remained at work and re- 
ceived these wages had it not been for agitators and ill- 
advised leaders; this, too, at a time when this section of 
the north Pacific coast had its first opportunity for ten 
years to secure some of the prosperity that has been 
prevalent everywhere else. 

With this country at war. with Germany the friends 
of that country could not’ have connived at any better 
scheme for embarrassing this country in its war prepara- 
tions than what has been brought about in the name of 
labor. Now that it seems to have been lost in the fir 
producing regions, and ship building will receive the 
material necessary to construct ships to help in the war 
against Germany, those friends of that enemy country 
are now centering their efforts on keeping closed the 
mills and logging camps that are to furnish the spruce 
that is necessary for airplanes with which to fight the 
Germans. However, it is firmly believed by the lumber- 
men that it will be possible to furnish the necessary 
spruce and every effort possible in this direction will be 
made regardless of strikes brought about by traitors 
plotting for the overthrow of their country. 


Address of President 


Much of the meeting was taken up by reports from 
different sections regarding the strike situation, the con- 
sensus of these reports being as already stated. A most 
patriotic address was delivered by President A. L. Paine, 
of the association, who was loudly applauded. [This 
address will be found upon the front cover of this issue. | 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, who is a member of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense and against whose plant—that of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. at Tacoma—was centered a 
very strong fight by the strikers, reported that the plant 
was now running days only with very nearly a full crew. 
He and others told of some of the measures of intimida- 
tion and threatened violence that were resorted to by the 
strikers, they going so far as to go to the families, the 
wives and little children of some of the men who were 
working in the mills and threatening their lives and also 
threatening to burn their homes if their husbands and 
fathers did not quit work and join the strikers. 

Ralph Burnside, of Raymond, and T. H. Pierson, of 
South Bend, reported on conditions there, Mr. Burnside 
stating that some of the plants were expected to resume 
within a few days. 


Tells of Conditions in Oregon 


George M. Cornwall, of Portland, stated that so far 
the strike movement had caused no closing down of the 
operations in Oregon; altho two or three logging opera- 
tions had been crippled. He related that many fires had 
started in the timber the last week or so, particularly in 
Columbia County, which is not far from Portland, and it 
was apparent that being unable to get the men in the 
camps to strike an effort was being made to burn them 
out. The result was that at the urgent request of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association, Governor Withyeombe 
requested the Federal Government last week to put armed 
troops—sharpshooters—in the burning timber district 
with orders to shoot on sight anyone caught setting fire 
to timber. Several hundred of these soldiers were dis- 
tributed where they would do the most good and since 
then there has been a material decrease in the number 
of fires in the timber. Mr. Cornwall reported Oregon 
mills running strong with logs scarce at $12, $15 and 
$18, and some sales being reported at even a higher fig- 
ure. In order to get spruce to the mills for making air- 
plane lumber arrangements were being made with the 
paper pulp manufacturers to exchange their better grade 
spruce logs for spruce logs of a lower grade that would 
answer the purpose as well. 

Logs on Puget Sound are selling at $9, $12 and $15, 
reported E. G. Ames, of Seattle, who said that there was 
a fair amount of logs in the water but that the only 
camps running to amount to anything are those in the 
northern part of the State. 

Logs in British Columbia are bringing $10, $13 and 
$16, according to E. C. Knight, of Vancouver, and shingle 
logs sell for $13, with as high as $16 and $18 being paid 
for cedar lumber logs. He stated that there had been a 
falling off in orders for lumber in the prairie States of 
western Canada and that the mills of western British 


Columbia were curtailing by closing down one day a 
week. * 

The supply of logs on Grays Harbor is getting very 
short owing to the fact that all but one of the Hoquiam 
mills and several other Grays Harbor, mills have con- 
tinued in operation thru the strike, while the logging 
camps are nearly all closed. The prices there are $10, 
$13 and $16, and logging operations there as well as else- 
where thruout western Washington will not be resumed 
until rains lessen the fire danger. 

S. M. Chatten, of Kansas City, president of the Union 
Lumber Co., Union Mills, Wash., who has been spending 
several weeks in the West, stated that his advices were 
to the effect that crop conditions in the Southwest have 
greatly improved the last few weeks owing to recent 
heavy rains. The corn crop, he declared, never looked 
better than it does now and he prophesied a good demand 
for lumber this fall from the farming regions, altho of 
the opinion that the consumption of lumber in 'the larger 
cities would be very slight. 

L. S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the association, re- 
ported that in behalf of the association he was preparing 
a protest against the new increased minimum weight 
amendments to the tariffs recently issued by the trans- 
continental railroads effective Sept. 24. He asked the 
members to write letters of protest against the amend- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Commission and said 
that the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association is 
also protesting. 


To Broaden Scope of Information Bureau 


Secretary Robert B. Allen reported that the trustees 
at their meeting in the morning had decided to incorpo- 
rate the information bureau in the work of the associa- 
tion. This has been carried on by G. A. Brewer as a 
separate organization with offices, however, in the asso- 
ciation offices. Mr. Allen stated that the increased dues 
of the association made it possible for it to do more for 
its members and that the intention was to broaden the 
scope of the information bureau and make its work more 
valuable to the industry. He said the collection of 
freight claims might also eventually be made a part of 
the association’s work without extra cost to members. 
This will be considered at the next meeting of the 
directors. 

Regarding the building of wooden ships, Secretary 
Allen stated that the announcement in the headlines in 
Friday’s papers that the Emergency Fleet Bureau would 
give no more orders for the building of wooden ships was 
undoubtedly correct. So far, he stated, however, con- 
tracts for ninety-six wooden ships had been given to 
Pacile coast shipyards, of which fifty-one were to be 
built on the Ferris specifications, thirty-three on the 
Hough specifications and twelve of special design ap- 
proved by the bureau. It was possible that twelve or 
fourteen more wooden ships might be added to this list 
but this would be all, in Mr. Allen’s opinion, if Admiral 
Capps has his way. 

A resolution in memory of the late E. K. Wood, of San 
Francisco, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., was 
presented and adopted as follows: 

Be it resolved, By the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
in monthly meeting assembled hereby makes permanent record 
of its testimony to the personal worth, ability and integrity 
of the late E. K. Wood, whose death on the thirtieth day of 
July, last, caused such sincere sorrow thruout the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific coast. 

Be it further resolved, That the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association hereby expresses to the family of the late BE. K. 


Wood not only its deep sympathy for them in their affliction 
but also its own sense of loss. 


Large Fir Sale to Italian Government 


Mr. Ames urged that the millmen use the new No. 7 
domestic list as a base in selling California cargoes. He 
stated that at the meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co, Thursday the new ‘‘H’’ export list 
had been adopted. He also announced that the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. had closed a contract for 
the sale of 25,000,000 feet of fir lumber to the Italian 
government to be used for ship decking, airplane stock 
and other similar purposes. 

The price received is $55 a thousand at the mills, and 
it is to be a special clear grade, 10 percent 2 inches thick 
and 4 inches wide and wider; 10 percent 3 inches thick 
by 4 and 5 inches wide, and 80 percent 3 inches thick by 
6, 7 and 8 inches wide. Ninety percent of this is to be 
18 to 40 feet long, averaging 24 feet. Ten percent is to 
be 12 to 17 feet long, using both odd and even lengths. 
The shipment is to be completed in fourteen months after 
the present labor trouble is ended and mills resumé 
operations. 

George W. Stetson, of Seattle, reported having recently 
visited the Wenatchee apple district, where he said the 
apple producers are very much exercised over the scarcity 
of boxes. He was told that owing to the closing of box 
factories by the labor troubles there would be only half 
enough boxes to take care of the crop. President Paine 
declared that box manufacturers, Thursday night in 
Seattle, had talked over the box situation and that all 
stated where possible they would operate their factories 
night and day and endeavor to get out enough boxes to 
take care of the fruit. Mr. Paine did not think the fruit 
growers would suffer half as much as would the lum- 
bermen. 

OBB PBPBO LLLP LDA 

THE merchant who does not advertise usually plays the 
best game of checkers or dominoes, and it is seldom he 
makes a mistake in figuring out a bill. There is not much 
business to bill. 
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EFFORTS TO INCREASE WAR TAX LEVY FAIL 


Contemplated War Appropriations and Authorizations 
for Fiscal Year Exceed Nineteen Billion Dollars 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5—When this dispatch was 
written it seemed clear that the radical element in the 
Senate will be unable to overthrow the finance commit- 
tee’s amended provision levying a war profits and ex- 
cess profits tax. This has been the bone of contention 
in the consideration of the war revenue bill. Repeatedly 
efforts have been made to increase the average levy on 
profits above the 3314 percent level agreed to by the 
committee in the amended bill as a compromise. 

Without exception these attempts further to amend the 
rate have been voted down, despite the vigorous assaults 
of Senator La Follette and other senators lined up in 
the radicals’ fight to ‘‘kill the goose that laid the golden 
egg.’’ Senator Hollis of New Hampshire made a final 
attempt to have the average levy increased to 50 per- 
cent. After debate it met with the usual fate of all 
such amendments. - 

As now drafted the profits tax is expected to yield 
$1,060,000,000 in addition to the $226,000,000 excess 
profits tax received under existing law. 

A final effort, which promises to result just as all its 
predecessors will seek to make a flat increase of 10 per- 
cent. Supporters of this amendment estimate it would 
raise another $400,000,000, making the gross levy from 
profits taxes a billion and three-quarters the first year. 

In connection with a discussion of the eleven and a 
half billion bond and certificate bill in the House yes- 
terday the statement was made that up to date war ap- 
propriations and authorizations have aggregated $9,124,- 
433,000 and the contemplated appropriations and auth- 
orizations are $9,891,150,000, making a total of $19,015,- 
583,000 for this fiscal year. 





TO ESTABLISH SAWMILL ON INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5—The probable location 
of the big sawmill which is expected to be established 
to take care of the 435,000,000 feet of timber offered 
for sale on the Sitgreaves National Forest, Arizona, and 
the White Mountain Indian Reservation, which adjoins 
it, will be on the Indian Reservation, immediately south 
of the national forest. 





PLAN TO DIVERT EXPORT FOODSTUFFS SHIP- 
MENTS TO SOUTHERN PORTS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 5—lLumbermen in Wash- 
ington are taking a keen interest in the announcement 
made by the Federal Shipping Board that plans are 
underway looking to the diversion of all foodstuffs for 
export from north Atlantic ports to Charleston, 8S. C., 
Savannah, Ga., New Orleans, Galveston and Port Arthur, 
Tex. It is estimated by officials that such a diversion 
of traffic would add 25 percent to the efficiency of the 
railroads of the country. It would give a shorter haul 
to ports from the food-producing western States and 
release equipment and make way for more rapid freight 
movements to Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, all of which now are congested with 
traffic. 

Another phase of the proposition appeals strongly to 
lumbermen. That is the prospect that thousands of addi- 
tional cars will be moved over the southern and south- 
western roads. This, in time, would have the effect of 
furnishing cars to haul lumber for commercial purposes, 
since it would not be good economy to rush all cars back 
northward and westward empty. 

There has been considerable discussion of the shipping 
board’s plan by big exporters and shippers. Some New 
York experts while conceding that the conception of the 
plan is splendid and that it unquestionably would relieve 
congestion, at the same time predict that it would be 
earried into effect with great. difficulty... An enormous 
volume of foodstuffs now moves in the export trade. 
There is some question whether the terminal and dockage 
facilities at the southern ports named are sufficient to 
handle this traffic. 

Officials of the shipping board expect to have the plan 
in full operation by winter. : 

Meanwhile, following a conference between Chairman 
Hurley, Secretary of Commerce Redfield and Brigadier 
General Black, chief of engineers of the army, it was 
announced that the shipping board plans to extend the 
transportation facilities still further by constructing a 
large tonnage of modern river barges for use on the 
Mississippi and other inland rivers. These barges would 
be used to supplement the railroads in handling diverted 
traffic to Gulf ports for export. Of course, this plan must 
await the perfection of plans for the great emergency 
fleet. 

There is no foundation for the report published in some 
newspapers a few days ago that no further wooden ships 
will be constructed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The very day the announcement was made R. M. Hallo- 
well, in charge of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
here, was asked by the shipping board whether the bureau 
could not place orders for 100 more yellow pine ship 
schedules. 

It is true, as a matter of course, that no more wooden 
ships will be built until materials for them are forth- 
coming and builders are found who have facilities for 
turning them out. This is all there is to the latest report 
that the shipping board has abandoned wooden ship con- 
struction. The board wants every wooden ship it can get. 

Recently the board approved plans drawn by Alfred 





Gildersleeve, of the Gildersleeve Shipbuilding Co., Gil- 
dersleeve, Conn., for the construction of two wooden ships. 
These plans embody sharp modifications of the Ferris 
plan, but Naval Architect Ferris, after having carefully 
scrutinized them, gave the plans his approval. 

Formal announcement has been made by the shipping 
board that three fabricating yards will be built at once 
for the rapid construction of standardized steel ships. 
The yards will cost approximately $35,000,000. They will 
be constructed by the Submarine Boat Corporation at 
Newark, N. J., the American International Corporation 
on Hog Island in the Delaware River, and the Merchant 
Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., on the Delaware. The 
president of the Submarine Boat Corporation is quoted as 
having said that his company will be able to build twenty- 
eight steel ships at a time and to turn out a 5,000-ton 
high-speed cargo carrier every two days when in full 
operation. The American International Corporation is to 
build at least 200 ships of 5,000- to 7,500-ton capacity, 
deadweight, and the Merchant company forty or more. 

The latest figures received by the Navy Department 
indicate that up to date German submarines have suc- 
ceeded in sinking not more than one-half of 1 percent of 
American tonnage entering the war zone. 


—~ 


SECRETARY OF WAR APPROVES JACKSONVILLE 
SITE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—The following statement 
is authorized at the War Department: 

The Secretary of War has approved Jacksonville, Fla., 
as the location of the training camp for the Quartermas- 
ter Corps of the army. The camp will be situated at 
Black Point, about eight miles from the city. 

As soon as the necessary construction work is com- 
pleted it is planned to instruct at this camp 3,200 second 
lieutenants of the Quartermaster Corps in the elements of 
the work they will be called upon to perform in the 
field. ‘The instruction course at this camp will include 
the following branches: Finance and accounting, con- 
struction and repair, supplies, transportation, adminis- 
tration. 

An additional purpose in the establishment of this 
school is to afford a mobilization and casual camp for the 
Quartermaster Corps, and it is purposed that special units 
pertaining to the work of the corps may be perfected 
here when occasion may arise—such as organization of 
motor truck, motorcycle, pack and wagon companies, and 
the instruction and technical training of their personnel. 

The 3,200 students at the Jacksonville training camp 
will comprise men selected from each of the sixteen of- 





ficers’ training camps, approximately 200 men being. 


drawn from each camp. These men have been or will be 
selected in accordance with their fitness for the special 
work of the Quartermaster Corps. 

It is planned that the Jacksonville camp shall be built 
with a view to expansion if circumstances make this 
necessary. The primary object at present is the prompt 
instruction of the new officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

The location of the new camp was approved by the sec- 
retary of war, the chief of staff and Maj. Henry G. 
Sharpe, quartermaster general. 

Lieut. Col. F. L. Munson, Quartermaster Corps, has 
been assigned to command the training school and con- 
struction will begin immediately. 

The camp will be located upon the site of the rifle range 
of Florida. This rifle range is upon a natural park ex- 
tending in peninsular form from the west shore of the 
St. Johns River. High bluffs surround it on three sides 
and add to the comfort of the camp in summer. The 
drainage is good and a 10-inch artesian well supplies a 
flow of 1,250,000 gallons of water a day. The camp may 
be reached by either boat or railroad. 





EVEN THE CHILDREN CAN HELP 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—Even the kiddies can 
help in a material way toward helping supply the needs 
of the army. 

The United States Department of Agriculture author- 
izes the following: Wild blackberries picked by children 
will help the army and navy to get the 11,000,000 pounds 
of blackberry jam they must have. In view of the 
shortage of cultivated blackberries, the United States 
Department of Agriculture urges the women and girls 
and boys to gather all the wild blackberries they can 
find, to supply commercial canning establishments. 





AUSTRIAN STEAMER COMMANDEERED 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Sept. 4.—The Austrian steamer 
Martha Washington, which has been lying in port since 
the outbreak of the war, has been requisitioned by the 
Federal Shipping Board, and will be put to use as soon 
as it can be made ready for military purposes. 

The Martha Washington is a steamer of 8,312 tons, 
gross register, and 460 feet long, and is a first-class pas- 
senger vessel. While it has been in the possession of 
the collector of customs for safe keeping since the out- 
break of the European war, it was not, of course, among 
the vessels covered by the joint resolution of Congress, 
authorizing the President to take over to the United 
States. possession and title of the German ships. 

Since the United States is not at war with Austria, the 
Austrian ships are in the same position as the ships of 
neutrals in the present war. The principles of interna- 
tional law, however, permit the requisitioning of neutral 
ships for urgent military purposes so long as just com- 
pensation is made to the owners. It is accordingly the 
intention of the United States Government to compen- 
sate the owners. . 


ANNOUNCES PREPARATION OF FREE FOOD 
STORAGE AND PICKLING MANUAL 


WasuHINeTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Forestry Association and the 
National Emergency Food Garden Commission, announces 
that the latter organization now is prepared to supply in 
large quantities a free storage and pickling manual which 
has been prepared by experts. 

This is a part of the nation-wide drive which the 
Emergency Food Garden Commission has been conducting 
for food saving and follows the publication of drying ani 
canning manuals that can be had for the asking at the 
Washington headquarters in the Maryland Building. 

‘“Much dependency is being placed in. camouflage an:| 
experts are teaching our soldier artists how to deceive tl: 
enemy with this new scenic art, but it will never fool your 
stomach,’’ said Mr. Pack. ‘‘There is no substitute fi: 
real food.’’ 

‘*Some papers say we will have 4,500,000 men in tic 
army. Do you realize what that means to the man pow: 
of the country? Do you realize what it means to the 
productive power of the country? It means, in my opii- 
ion, that just ten times that many people at home mv { 
enlist in the food saving army now and stay enlisted 





TO PROMOTE STUDY OF FRENCH LANGUAGE i 
CAMPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C,. Sept. 4.—The commission on 
training camp activities, of which Raymond B. Fosdick 
is chairman, has announced the appointment of a eom- 
mittee on education. This committee consists of Dr. 
Willim Orr, of New York, chairman; Dr. John H. Finley, 
commissioner of education for the State of New Yor); 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, head of the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior; President Harry Pratt Judi- 
son, of Chicago University, and Colonel D. J. Callahan, 
of Louisville. 

Primarily, the committee will promote the study of 
the French language and provide the means by which 
men in the camps may pursue adequate courses in French. 
The courses will be entirely optional. During the training 
period any soldier can acquire a vocabulary of six or 
seven hundred French words and a knowledge of French 
geography and customs, which will be of real assistance 
to him abroad. 

In addition, the commission plans, thru the committee, 
to provide means for giving courses in any subject for 
which there is a demand, from spelling to electrical 
engineering. 

Secretary of War Baker has approved the plans for 
educational work. 





SEEK WATER POWER SITES TO MAKE PAPER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5—Some American news- 
paper publishers are seeking the enactment of legislation 
by Congress for the use of water power on the public 
domain in the West for the manufacture of newsprint 
paper. It is contended that if the Government will permit 
the utilization of water power now going to waste in 
western cataracts it will so cheapen the cost of producing 
newsprint that the publishers need no longer be concerned 
over unreasonable charges by the so-called ‘‘ Newsprint 
Paper Trust.’’ 

For some time the publishers are said to have been 
planning the construction of community paper mills for 
the manufacture of newsprint. In fact, some of the pub- 
lishers affiliated with the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association have begun the construction of private 
plants to be operated solely for the benefit of publishers 
eliminating the profit of the manufacturer and jobber. 
— large publishing companies own their own individial 
mills. 


, 


> 





CHANGES IN PERSONNEL OF LUMBER 
EMERGENCY BUREAUS 

WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 5.—Charles Edgar, of Ess¢x- 
fels, N. J., today assumed the duties on the lumber cor- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense heretofeye 
performed by C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, who has been 
an indefatigable worker since the committee was org:- 
ized. With the exception of two short trips to Chica:o 
to attend to urgent business, Mr. Worcester has been ¢» 
the job from the outset. Business associates have bev! 
insisting that he return to Chicago. He left today and 
will be gone for some time. 

Mr. Edgar has spent considerable time in Washingtcn 
and has rendered highly valuable assistance to lumbcr- 
men here, and to Government officials with whom he has 
come in contact on lumber matters. He was in charze 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau’s branch here 
for a time, having been relieved by R. M. Hallowell, of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. Mr. Hallv- 
well left yesterday for home, having been relieved 1)" 
George A. Townsend, of Bogalusa, La., who is now i 
charge of the office. 

A. Mason Cooke, manager of the North Carolina Pise 
Emergency Bureau, is spending most of this week in th° 
South looking over camp construction work and gettiz: 
into personal touch with North Carolina pine mills. 

The lumber committee of the Council of National D: 
fense and the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau hav: 
not yet been advised as to the amount of lumber require: 
for the Jacksonville camp or the name of the contractor. 
It is accepted as a matter of course that the order wil 
go to the Georgia-Florida bureau. It is not thought thai 
a very large quantity of lumber will be required. 





AN AGENCY is desired by a firm in Spain for the sak 
of oak staves from 36 to 60 inches long. This firm needs 
over 2,000,000 staves annually and quotations should b: 
made either f. 0. b. New York or New Orleans. Casi: 
will be paid and correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erences will be furnished. Further details may be ob 
tained by applying to the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., upon mention of 
foreign trade opportunity No. 24752, ghee 
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NW LOADING RULES TO GOVERN LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Coast Associations to Co-operate in Attempt to Have 
Harmful Regulations Revised 





SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3.—Effective Sept. 24, the 
Publie Service Commission of Washington, together with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has notified lumber 
shippers that new minimum loading rules will govern 
evst-bound lumber shipments. The present basis of 
minima ranges from 31,000 to 60,000 pounds per car on 
fir, hemlock, spruce ete., and from 23,000 to 41,500 pounds 
per ear on cedar lumber and shingles, depending entirely 
upon the eubical capacity of the car. For example, a 
1651-eubie foot car is subject to a minimum of 23,500 
pounds on cedar and 34,000 pounds on fir, with grada- 
tions of 500 pounds reaching a maximum minimum of 
41,500 pounds and 61,000 pounds respectively on cedar 
and fir for ears of 2,951 eubie foot capacity or over. 

The traffic department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association has made a careful investigation of the effect 
of the new ruling upon lumber shipments and is now tabu- 
lating the opinions of shippers, who are responding to a 
request from L. S. MelIntyre, traffic manager, for their 
approval or disapproval of the proposed changes. 

Mr. McIntyre believes that the new ruling will work 
irreparable harm on the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest, basing his belief on his study of the revised 
tariffs. One extremely wide variation shown between 
the new and old bases of figuring is that of loading cars 
to full visible capacity. Under the present rules, when 
a ear is loaded to its full capacity, the actual weight of 
the ear governs. It is now proposed to eliminate entirely 
the full visible capacity exception and hereafter, even 
tho a ear is loaded clear to the roof, the cubical capacity 
minimum will govern regardless of the fact that the mate- 
rial may weigh less than the published cubical minimum. 

Another protective feature of the present rules that 
would be eliminated in the new tariffs is that of giving 
shippers the benefit of minimum weights when the rail- 
roads are unable to furnish small ears when they are 
ordered. The revised rate sheets provide that should an 
order be placed, say for a 1651-cubic-foot capacity car, 
subject to 34,000 pounds minimum on fir lumber, and 
the carrier furnished a 2951-cubic-foot capacity car, the 
shipper would have to load the car to capacity, thereby 
increasing the order practically 100 percent, or else pay 


‘the penalty on from 25,000 to 30,000 pounds of unshipped 


produet. Furthermore, in the past carriers have placed 
their minimum of weight in cars for lumber carrying 
purposes at 1,651 cubie feet. After Sept. 24 the mini- 
mum will be 2,400 cubic feet. : 

When these new regulations are considered with those 
governing shipments from territory east of the Missouri 
River, where a minimum of 30,000 pounds governs on 
cars under 36 feet in length, and 36,000 pounds on cars 
36 feet and over, it can be seen that the lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest will have another difficulty to contend 
with in competing for markets for their product. 

The Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association will codperate 
with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in bring- 
ing the viewpoint of the shippers of lumber products to 
the attention of the several commissions, in an endeavor 
to secure modification of the new minima consistent with 
practice in the lumber industry. W. A. Shumn, traffic 
manager of the Shippers’ association, has prepared the 
following table, showing a comparison of the new cubical 
c.pacity minimum with the amount cars will hold when 
loaded to full visible capacity. It will be noted that 
single shippers on the Northern Pacific will be harder 
pressed than those on other lines, due to the fact, that the 
smaller ears on that system are wider than cars of the 
sone size on other lines, but not wide enough to permit 

ding an extra course of shingles, which would absorb 
{'« difference in weight. 


New Loaded to Full 
Cubical Capac- Visible Capac- 
ity, Minimum ity, Minimum 

Shingles Lumber Shingles Lumber 

A rage Secene Great North- 


EN, IRs arains lors tends west 30,000 438,500 28,000 40,000 
\verage 40-foot Great North- 

TAGE. corsa ae ene Nets 37,500 54,500 34,000 40,000 

‘rage 36-foot Northern : 

DOME SEMI 5 ea: arcceiaene aoe 37,500 54,500 28,000 40,000 

tage 40-foot Northern 

PACINO: NMies arcs ose. cree 41,000 59,500 34,000 40,000 


‘.crage 33-foot Chicago, 

‘ilwaukee & St. Paul 

i REET CNP ET eT ee 31,000 45,500 20,000 30,000 
frage 36-foot Chicago, 

‘Milwaukee & St. Paul 

)OX - chaanrecebet month 34,000 49,500 28,000 40,000 
‘verage 40-foot _Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul 

HOxX 


y DOR: cs isietsisisis cs Saleslnis ee es 38,000 55,500 34,000 40,000 
verage 36-foot Oregon & 
Washington box........ 32,000 46,500 28,000 40,000 
‘erage 40-foot Oregon & 
Washington box........ 88,000 55,500 34,000 40,000 


rom these figures it can readily be seen that the 
‘mber shippers will be penalized from 3,500 to 19,500 
/ounds on various sized ears, due to the physical impos- 
vility of loading more :than 40,000 pounds into cars 
‘hat the railroad companies insist must be loaded to, in 
‘ome eases, as high as 59,500 pounds. Shingle manu- 
‘acturers will have to stand a loss of freight on from 
“000 to 11,000 pounds for the same reason. 





ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


" WasuIneTon, D. C., Sept. 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
‘ommission has issued an order suspending until Dec. 30 the 
operation of schedules naming proposed increased commodity 
rates on various commodities between points in Official Classi- 
fication territory filed by eastern carriers. A long list of 
commodities is covered by the proposed increases, which 





approximate 15 percent. As to certain proposed increases, 


the commission makes an exception and permits them to be- 
come effective. Among the exceptions are mahogany lumber 
and logs. The articles affected by the suspension order in- 
clude pulpwood. The proceeding is docketed as I. & S. No. 
1125. 

In another order the commission has suspended until March 
2 next tariffs included in I. & S. docket No. 1086—New Or- 
leans-Texas Commodities. These rates originally were sus- 
pended until Sept. 2, but the investigation could not be con- 
cluded by that date. 

The carriers having canceled the schedules under suspen- 
sion in I. & S. No. 1054—Nashville Track $torage—the com- 
mission has issued an order discontinuing the proceeding. 





COMPLAINTS FILED WITH COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—Rates to stations on the 
Santa Fe railroad in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma are attacked in a joint complaint filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., of Warren, Ark.; Edgar Lumber Co., of Wesson, 
Ark.; Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., of Millville, Ark. ; Fordyce 
Lumber Co., of Fordyce, Ark.; Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., of 
Hodge, La. ; Stout Lumber Co., of Thornton, Ark., and South- 
ern Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark. Complainants request the 
same thru rates on lumber in carloads from their mills as are 
named in southwestern tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. 1178 and 1193, 
that apply from El Dorado, Ivan, Artesian, Tinsman and 
Banks, Ark., and Hodge, La. It is claimed that existing 
rates are unjust and unreasonable. Reparation is asked for 
on a few specified shipments. 


A complaint filed by F. W. Loyd against the Atlantic ¢ 
Carolina Railroad Co. et al. seeks $239 reparation on cer- 
tain shipments of lumber from West Siding, N..C., a point 
on the Atlantic & Carolina, to destinations in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and other northern States. The complaint at- 
tacks the rate factor south of the Virginia gateways. 

The Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Rock Island and other railroads protest- 
ing against the rate of 11% cents per 100 pounds on lumber 
in carloads shipped from Kansas City to Des Moines. The 
complaint points out that the distance of this haul is 218 
miles. The rate on lumber between St. Louis and Des Moines, 
a distance of 340 miles, is 944 cents. Until recently the 
rate from Kansas City was 9% cents. Complainant states 
that in no event should the Kansas City rate be higher than 
that from St. Louis. 

The Bliss Cook Oak Co., of Blissville, Ark., has filed a com- 
plaint against the Missouri Pacific et al., demanding the same 
rates on hardwood lumber from Blissville to Kansas City and 
other points as are applied from Dermott, Ark. 








ANNAPOLIS JUNCTION CANTONMENT OPENING DELAYED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5—Owing to delays in the 
work of construction on the Annapolis Junction canton- 
ment camp the first contingent of the national army will 
not arrive there until Sept. 19. It was due to have ar- 
rived today, but the War Department issued an order 
delaying the movement. 

Labor troubles and other difficulties have operated to 
hold back the work. There has been some criticism of 
the organization of the contractors handling the work. 
Large quantities of materials of various kind are piled 
up about the site, including lumber. ; 

The lumber industry has done its bit at all of.the can- 
tonment sites. Nobody has any good ground for com- 
plaining over delays in the shipping of lumber, In the 
earlier days of construction, before cars were available 
in sufficient numbers, there were many ‘‘kicks.’’ Some 
are still heard, but the lumbermen as a rule have done 
their bit finely and are not responsible for delays in the 
shipment of cantonment material. 

There have been some instances in which those respon- 
sible for construction have waited until the last moment 
and then ordered large quantities of lumber, apparently 
expecting it to come out of the nearby atmosphere. With 
few exceptions lumber has begun to move very quickly 
after orders have reached the mills. - 

Had it not been for the efficient work of the lumber 
committee of the Council of National Defense, backed by 
the several emergency bureaus, not to mention the active 
codperation of the mills, none of the cantonments would 
have been ready on time. 

Even as late as this week an occasional remark of an 
uninformed individual is heard to the effect that the 
lumber for this or that job could have been secured at 
a lower price than paid by the contractors. This idea 
has been exploded so often nothing would be gained by 
throwing it down hard again. 

Many communications have reached Washington in 
which individuals offered to sell small quantities of lum- 
ber at prices lower than the standard agreed upon. As 
a rule the quantities have been inconsequential. Where 
an order for 15,000,000 feet of lumber is placed even if 
the contractor could shop around and get as much as two 
or. three million feet at a lower price, which is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, it would be utterly impossible for him to 
finish the job, or even to make a respectable beginning 
upon it. 

The listing of stocks of lumber by mills in the emer- 
gency bureaus has been of invaluable help to the lumber 
committee and to the Government. The committee has 
from the outset been a sort of buffer between Uncle Sam 
and the industry, and its chairman and the other mem- 
bers on active duty here should receive a large measure 
of praise for the excellence of their work, which much 
of the time has been done under difficulties and at times 
has placed them in embarrassing positions. 





Surely many are the leisure hours for the merchant who 
does not advertise, but what kind of a community wants 
him as a citizen? 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 


tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financing of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 











Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER (. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 











P. lay Saf e ! ! eae Your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years 
experience 











ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS.C. HALSTED _D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


‘ SERVICE 


Competent 
Collection 
Service. 


Reliable 
Lumber 
Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Yellow Pine Lumber 
“°~—s Rift Sawn Flooring VW 
a Specialty 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


| LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. Telegraph Office:: 


Florala, Ala. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A.| 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 6 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 








NOW READY 
The Preservation 


of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest ice; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers’ 
Associati 


ion, 





312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 


431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















THE MOTOR TRUCK IS VALUABLE FOR SHORT HAULS 





Lumber Firm Wants to Purchase Second-Hand Machine—Shortage of Horses Disrupting 
Ordinary Delivery Systems in European Countries 








A MARKET FOR SECOND-HAND TRUCK 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt 
of an inquiry from a lumber dealer in the middle 
West who desires to purchase a 3- or 4-ton 
capacity second-hand motor truck. The dealer 
states that he wants a truck with at least a 12- 
foot body and either with plain stakes or without 
stakes. The truck must be in good repair, and 
capable of standing up under real hard work. 
Lumbermen who have second-hand trucks for 
sale will be put in touch with this dealer upon 
request. 











THE MOTOR TRUCK FOR SHORT HAULS 


We were prompted to purchase motor trucks to take care 
of long hauls only and we have not by any means demon- 
strated to our satisfaction that short hauls can be handled 
economically by motor truck. 

We use the roll-off body which dumps the load intact and 
we also have a horse drawn loading body similarly equipped 
with rollers, on which the loads are assembled and the truck 
is backed up to the loading body and the load is transferred 
to the truck. ‘Truck delivery is of some advantage in speed- 
ing up your entire delivery department. We do not know 
how we could get along without it, but we continue to use 

orse drawn wagons for short hauls. It may be that trucks 
could be used economically for hauling large quantities of a 
straight item on a short haul where quick loading and un- 
loading facilities are provided. 

[The above communication comes from a lumber firm in 
Baltimore and is an expression of opinion after thoroly try- 
ing out the motor delivery system. The horse drawn loading 
body referred to is, no doubt, similar to the illustration shown 
on this page. As may be noted, it is essentially an ordinary 
lumber wagon with four wooden rolls inserted, upon which 
the lumber is piled. The height is such that the lumber is 
just a trifle above the bed of the truck when backed up to 
the rear of the wagon so that, by means of turning a hand 
crank, the lumber may be rolled on to the truck quickly and 
with little physical effort. 

The question of whether or not motor trucks are economical 
for short hauls is of vital interest to all lumbermen. In 
short hauls, the period in which the truck is not actually at 
work delivering lumber is greater than in long hauls; that is, 


problem may be solved very largely by a certain class of motor 
delivery system. An excellent illustration of such a system 
is that employed by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. of (hi- 
cago. The officers of the company freely admit that possibly 
the company loses money on the delivery of these small jazs, 
which frequently consist of a bundle of shingles, 50 feet of 
flooring, two or three bundles of lath, and other odds and 
ends needed in repair jobs or to fill out a larger job. To do 
delivering of this character, the company has a cheap, light 
runabout, attached to which it has a light trailer, by a rock- 
ing fifth wheel. This machine runs rapidly thru the lumber 
yard, the jags are tossed upon the bed of the trailer, and 
away it goes. This machine and its trailer make from 75 to 
150 miles a day and deliver an almost unbelievable number 
of such small jags of lumber. If this delivering were done 
by team, the expense would be extremely heavy. Of course, 
some firms do not care to fool with business of this kind, 
but the Hines company figures that every customer, no mat- 
ter how small, should be taken care of in first class shape. 
The man who wants a bundle of lath today may want to build 
a house tomorrow ; consequently, if he obtains the bundle of 
lath promptly, he is certain to have a favorable impression of 
the company and will, undoubtedly, give it preference in the 
placing of a larger order. Incidentally, it helps to make 
people use wood more and more and turn less and less to com- 
petitors of wood which, of course, tends to swell the annnal 
sales of wood products and benefits the entire industry. in- 
cidentally, the expense of handling small orders by this 
method is reduced to a minimum. The experience of lumber- 
men along this line is invited by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
—EDITOR. ] 





WOODS USED IN MOTOR TRUCK CONSTRUCTION 


Hardwood lumbermen are realizing more and more every 
day the size of the demand for,lumber from manufacturers of 
automobiles and motor trucks. The woods used by different 
concerns vary, of course, as the design, capacity, size of en- 
gine, and other details of the design of any machine varies. 
Generally speaking, more wood is used in the body of a motor 
truck than in an automobile, but this, of course, is subject 
to variance. 

The demand from this source is constantly growing and, 
with the great impetus given to the manufacture of motor 
trucks by the war, the market is one that is extremely inter- 
esting and well worth while investigating by many lumber- 
men who have not, as yet, entered this field. Therefore, the 
wood used in the manufacture of the trucks put out by the 
Packard Motor Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., will be found of 
considerable interest. 

In the body of the trucks, the floor, the sill, and the stringer 














WAGON USED IN ASSEMBLING LOADS OF LUMBER TO BE DELIVERED BY MOTOR TRUCK 


it takes just as long to load and unload a truck load of lumber 
that is to go a quarter of a mile as one that is to be trans- 
ported five miles. However, the same thing is true of deliv- 
ering by team; consequently, if lumber may be loaded with 
greater speed on a truck body or removed from one, it must 
be a little cheaper than to handle it by team so far as the 
hauling is concerned. Also, if a motor truck runs three times 
as fast as a team will walk, both coming and going, even with 
a load that is transported only a short distance, it is obvious 
that there will be a slight saving. These savings may be so 
small as to be difficult of ascertaining, but in the long run 
mount up to a very large figure. Successful business men 
know well enough that it is the saving made in small items 
—the cutting down of small expenses in the operation of a 
business—that so greatly tend to swell the net profits at the 
end of the year. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes sincerely that motor 
truck delivery is economical for short hauls for this reason: 
When a load of lumber is delivered by a team to a job only a 
half a mile away, the team returns to the yard in a com- 
paratively short time. The waste of five minutes, or even 
ten and sometimes fifteen minutes, is not observable; or, to 
put it in another way, the fact that a motor truck will deliver 
this lumber to the job and return in from five to fifteen min- 
utes less time than it takes a team seems a small saving and 
one hardly worth while employing a truck for. However, if 
the team delivers lumber at a distance of five miles and the 
same amount of lumber may be delivered by the truck in an 
hour and a half less time, it is plainly evident that the truck 
can make a material saving over the team. Ten half-mile 
trips will equal one five-mile trip, and the total saving on the 
ten trips should be as great as the one on the five-mile trip. 
Therefore it seems logical to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
lumber may be delivered just as economically for short dis- 
tances as long distances by motor trucks. 

It is essential that, in a motor truck delivery system, the 
truck be adapted to the class of delivering to be done. For 
example, for short hauls of comparatively light loads, a rapid, 
small capacity truck is needed. Also, much attention should 
be given to the rapid loading and unloading facilities. The 
writer of this has had actual experience in loading both 
wagons and truck with lumber for delivery. From this ex- 
perience the statement is made, without hesitation, that a 
truck can be loaded and unloaded with greater rapidity than 
a wagon. 

The delivery of little jags of lumber and building materials 
are the bane of the existence of many a lumber dealer. This 


“are all made of oak. Hickory is used for the stakes, while 


whitewood is employed in making the sign boards and the 
seat panel. For the seat frame, the floor board sub sill «nd 
the slats, ash is ordinarily used. A large amount of wood 
is used in making wheels and the Pagkard company uses either 
oak, ash, hickory, or rock elm for this purpose. For the s!its 
and frame of the canopy top, ash is universally used, while 
for the steering wheel, maple is employed. It is possible that 
other woods may be just as suitable for automobile buildiug 
and in the list may be included some of the softwoods as well 
as the hardwoods. In any event, lumbermen having for sale 
species of the woods named may well look to the automobile 
trade for a possible outlet, provided the gfade is of a suitable 
quality. 





WAR WILL GREATLY INCREASE USE OF TRUC:S 


The railroads of the country are being pressed to top capac 
ity to take care of the freight offered and in many sections 
already motor truck delivery systems for short distances have 
sprung up. Because of the war needs, fewer horses will be 
available for commercial uses, if the same results obtain here 
as in Europe. Observers in England report that virtually *° 
horses are to be seen there in ordinary business use and the 
same condition is true of France and probably of Italy, Ger 
many and Austria. As a result trucks are being very largely 
purchased for commercial use in France and England and the 
importance of this development must not be overlooked. 4 a 
of us have seen at one time or another accounts of the great 
numbers of trucks being shipped to Europe and probably have 
gained the impression that they are for war use. This is far 
from being the case, for a very fair proportion of these trucks 
are being used in the ordinary pursuit of business. 

Many firms in the United States which have large invest- 
ments in horse flesh have declined to switch over to trucks, 
but it seems entirely possible that they will have to do so 
before long. Horses have practically disappeared from 
European business uses since the beginning of the war and it 
seems safe to assume that the same conditions will prevail 
here to a very large extent. The business man can not buy 
horses, he must buy trucks. Probably the use of horses }% 
as large in the lumber industry as in any other in the United 
States because of the great quantities of heavy freight that 
must be hauled. ‘Therefore lumbermen are especially apt to 
feel this shortage of horses as it is inevitable and many firms 
are now purchasing trucks to provide against the require- 
ments of the future. 
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MOBILIZATION 
By every track, by every trail, by every road and stream, 
New armies rise by hill and vale with bayonets agleam. 
A million here, a million there, attentively they stand— 
East, West and North and South prepare to serve their common land. 


By company and regiment, division and by corps, 

Their rank arise as militant as they have come before. 
Announced by no alarum drums or blaring blast of horn, 
To every hill and valley comes the army of the corn! 





THE HOO-HOO ANNUAL 

Beginning Sept. 8, and continuing until Sept. 12, if their money 
holds out, the Hoo-Hoo will have their annual in New York City. Hav- 
ing just received our monthly statement from the bank, we do not 
expect to be there. But we hope the Hoo-Hoo will have almost as good 
a time as if we were. The on-the-roof gardens along Broadway will 
undoubtedly prosper, and the brighi lights will get enough oil to run 
them some time. For the information of the delegates we shall state 
that a sandwich at the Knickerbocker costs from 40 cents up, and that 
there is a very good Childs’ restaurant on 34th just a half block from 
the MecAlpin. 

Broadway between 34th and 42nd is one of the liveliest little com- 
munities in America. Few of its inhabitants have ever been west of 
8th avenue, but they are a simple, well-meaning people, who think that 
the sun rises at Liberty Street and sets just beyond the docks of the 
Hudson River Day Line. 

Therefore the visitors should not attempt to slip anything over on 
these provincial gentry who think that ragtime is music and a peroxide 
soubrette of the vintage of 1876 with the Stars and Stripes wrapped 
around her middle is patriotism. 

They never ran a splinter in their hands in their lives, and eating 
with a knife without cutting one’s self is a lost art. Be not abashed. 
The young man in the checked suit, spats and silk shirt may not be the 
son of the house of Vanderbilt after all, but only a movie actor who has 
to go to bed when the shirt is in the wash. 

Remember that Broadway between 34th and 42nd is not New York. 
Outside that radius reside some of the finest fellows in the world and 
some of the best lumbermen in the country. And the thing you will 
remember when you get home will be the bright lights sure enough, but 
it will be the bright lights of their hospitality. 





THE GERMAN-AMERICAN TO HIS FATHERLAND Rl 


The old country, home country, the land across the sea— 
And you may call it what you will—is still as dear to me; 
For I am German born and bred, a son of Germany. 


The old country, home country, ’t is there my father sleeps; 
I love her rocks, her rills, her Rhine, her valleys and her steeps; 
For there beside my father’s grave her watch my mother keeps. 


The old country, home county! And most of all I love 
A little village by a stream, a mountaintop above; 
And ev’ry path and ev’ry road I know the winding of. 


But, old country, home country, the heart is sore of woe: 
For you are not the fatherland we loved of long ago, 
The fatherland we sang in song, the land we used to know. 


For old country, home country, a madman in your name 
Is making murder on the sea and setting cots aflame, 
Till ev’ry son of Germany must hang his head in shame. 


My old country, home country, obedience their pride, 
To do the kaiser’s awful will a million men have died; 
And all you reap is human hate and lust unsatisfied. 


O old country, home country, the punishment is great 
God visits on the murderer, a mortal or a state; 
And yours shall be that sons of yours who love shall learn to hate. 





A man is known by the company he keeps onthe payroll of. 





THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


I’ve worked in woods from Calais, Maine, to Wells and Marinette, 
And bunked with lots of French Canucks and jumpers I have met. 

I picked up quite a lot of French in this way and in that. 

Like ‘‘parlez vous’’ and like ‘‘chapeau’’ (which is the French for ‘‘hat’’). 


So when I quit my logging job to get a trip abroad 

And show the Frenchmen over there how lumber should be sawed, 
I knew that one way I was good, that one way I was strong: 

I knew my French would help me quite a lot to get along. 


And so, a lumberjack no more, a ‘‘forest engineer,’’ 

I dodged the Dutchman’s submarines and landed over here. 
And here, first thing, I met a dame who got my goat for fair, 
The finest little thing in skirts that blossomed anywhere. 


**Tll have the bulge on all the boys,’’ thought I, ‘‘for I know French.’’ 
That afternoon upon the street I caught up with the wench. 

And, by the forelock grabbing time, before some officer 

Should meet the lady, started in to talk in French to her. 


I said, ‘‘Ma chére, I’m fall on lof wid you,’’ and things the same 

That I had heard young Frenchmen say at dances, to a dame. 

She shrugged her shoulders, shook her head, and murmured, ‘‘Oo, lala,’’ 
And, when I said it over, eried, ‘‘Monsieur, je ne sais pas!’’ 


I said, ‘* Pourquoi drag in your Pa? I lof just you onlee.’’ 
She knit her brows and I could see she wasn’t getting me. 
“Your pére may be un grand ol’ man,’’ I said, ‘‘but I lof you!’’ 
She looked at me and just replied, ‘‘Lala, il y est plus!’’ 


Then ‘‘Je ne parle cette langue,’’ she said to me, and I gave in. 
But then I had a bright idea the way the girl to win: 

slipped my arm around her waist and, a 14 lumberjack, 
T laid her head upon my chest and handed her a smack. 


You rookies studying of French and conversation books, 
= isn’t French will get gyou .by, but just your Yankee looks. 
Ou need not know the; wi ; o chapeau’’ the Gallic is for ‘‘hat’’; 
{ 


wo 
Just use the language atid tried—the dame will savvy that! 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 
FARMERSBURG, IND., Aug. 30.— 
Everything is so high now on account 
of the war that you will not be aston- 
ished to hear that the corn down in 
this country is high—but, thank 
heaven, it is the eight feet kind of 
high. Having arrived here this even- 
ing after a stormy passage on the 
C. & E. I. on a train that stopped 
whenever it came to a comma, we were 
driven 25 miles across country by 
Walker V. Jennings, immediate past 
president of the Indiana Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Jen- 
nings operates one of the two retail 
yards in Farmersburg with the help 
of long experience, good help and a 
one-ton Buick truck and trailer. He 
hasn’t used a horse in two years. It 
is a modern, well-shedded yard, the 
Jennings yard, with everything under 
cover except Mr. Jennings’ business 
methods, which are open and out in 
the air. 

The other retail yard is that of 
Flaud Lloyd & Co., and is edited by 
Mr. Lloyd in person. He is also en- 
gaged in the contracting business. 
There, also, lumber ‘is treated with 
respect, well-kept and well-sold. 

But about the corn. It is looking 
fine, and so is the whole south-western 
Indiana country. This particular 
country goes from 1,500 to 2,000 
Democratic every election, and it looks 
as if the corn would go even better 
than that. It is certainly doing all it 
can to help the administration. 

The Merom Chautauqua, a Black 
Diamond Lumbermen’s Club program 
at which was the occasion of our visit, 
was preceded by a supper at which 
many of the members of the club sat 
down. Among the special guests was 
ex-Congressman John C. Chaney, of 
Sullivan, who is much liked by the 
lumbermen hereabouts, and no wonder. 





RANDOM 

About the best company a man can 
be in is a lumber company. 

The great thing in dry kilning lum- 
ber is to dry it and not kill it. 

New York will learn next week 
‘“Who’s Hoo-Hoo in America.’’ 

The American troops in France will 
furnish us a lot of rah material. 

In Germany the torch of liberty will 
soon shed a little light on the subject. 

Hoo-Hoo’s only regret is that it has 
but nine lives to give for its country. 

Some of us earry considerable lia- 
bilities, but just think of Chicago’s 
Big Bill! 

It is hard to think of anything just 
now quite as unimportant as a base- 
ball race. 


The Allies are now engaged in get- 
ting the boys out of the trenches—the 
German boys. 


What hurts the people of California 
is the fear that by their Works we 
shall know them. 

They may call a lumberjack who 
enlists a ‘‘forest engineer,’’ but he 
will eat just as heartily. 

The kaiser has about as much chance 
against democracy as a Republican 
candidate in Mississippi. 

Most of the discords in the war 
program seem to be caused by some- 
one blowing his own horn. 

The trouble with the ‘‘peace coun- 
ceils’? is that they carry a white flag 
in front and a red flag behind. 

Many a farmer is kicking about 
the high price of lumber for hen- 
houses and praying for dollar eggs. 

Germany has not yet indulged in any 
bombing operations in America, but 
then school didn’t open until this 
week. 


Speaking of color schemes, one that 
will not appeal to southern people is 
the scheme of sending colored troops 
south. 

Detroit has organized two lumber 
companies to compete directly with 
the Germans. They have joined the 
Michigan State troops. 

Englishwomen are now engaged in 
the woodworking industry. We always 
thought that a woman woodwork if 
you gave her the chance. 

The Germans are charged with scat- 
tering poisoned candy in France, but 
over here they are content with scat- 
tering poisoned talk about ‘‘ America 
first.’’ 

As the mills have already shipped 
27,000 carloads of lumber to the army 
cantonments, you ought not to be sur- 
prised if there is a little delay in get- 
ting yours. 
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i The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 






Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO = 
LMM ll 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for tiatin freight d effecti 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all c ap phe aalen 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomtants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x8}4 Inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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235,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AII the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down, and all the live 
timber marked or otherwise designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 55,200 acres 
in T. 10 N., Rs. 23 and 24 E.; T. 9 N., Rs. 23, 24, 
and 25 E.; T. 8 N., R. 23 E.; and the unsurveyed 
land in approximately T. 8 N., R. 24 E., G. & 
S. R. P. M., within the Sitgreaves National For- 
est, Arizona, estimated to be 235,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of western yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, Mexican white pine, cork bark 
fir, and Engelmann and Colorado blue spruce. 
Approximately 95% western yellow pine. 

* STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rate considered 
$2.25 per M feet for all species, rate to be re- 
adjusted October 1, 1924, and every three years 
thereafter until end of sale. 


DEPOSIT.—With bid, $10,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. 
Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit if the 
contract and bond are not executed within the 
required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, up to and including October 24, 
1917. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of bids should be 
obtained from the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, or the Forest Supervisor, Snowflake, 
Arizona. 


The Commissioner oz Indian Affairs is advertising 
a body of timber on the White Mountain Indian 
Reservation estimated at 400,000 M feet more or less 
adjoining the above advertised area on the Sit- 
greaves National Forest. The conditions of con- 
tract and conditions on the ground permit the log- 
ging of both areas as one operation aggregating 
over 600,000 M feet. Full information concerning 
the character of timber on the Indian Reservation, 
conditions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids can be obtained from the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 
1221-1222 Essex Bldg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW YORK OFFICE:—18 Broadway 





The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. # 6 in 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 
100% a 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


"TRANSFER BRAK) 


in EXTRA 














WEATHERBEST Suinctes 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 











North Tonawanda, N. Y. _ East Chicago, Ind. 








4 
We Cater to the Needs 


Hemlock ¥-c00::.4:s.-« 


and Offer you Quality and Service Second to None. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale = CLEVELAND, OHIO 








For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of all 
kinds of cut up 
stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 
Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, 


The Lumber 


Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. 


American Lumberman, eaex'Go." 











WESTERN LABOR SITUATION IS IMPROVING 





Mills Are Gradually Resuming Operation—Seattle Mass Meeting Scores I. W. W. Methods 
—Log Supply Is Very Light 





BELIEVE STRIKE A THING OF THE PAST 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3.—Last week has been com- 
paratively quiet in all matters concerning the great 
strike, and lumbermen believe that it is a thing of the 
past, so far as they are concerned. As stocks are cleaned 
up, more of the mills seem to be resuming operations, 
altho many are waiting for the exceptionally long spell 
of dry, warm weather to come to an end before beginning 
operations and thus obviate any danger from forest 
fires. Inasmuch as production is now offsetting orders, 
and unshipped orders on the books of lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest are at the lowest point for this year, 
many camps and mills do not consider it advisable to 
begin cutting for some weeks. 

All thru the sttike, from the time it was called in July 
down to date, the labor unions of the State have dis- 
claimed any connection with the I. W. W., who were 
instrumental in calling out the workers in the first place. 
However, this does not coincide with the action of the 
Seattle Central Labor Council, which has gone on record 
as declaring a ban on the product of all lumber camps, 
mills and woodworking plants that are operated on the 
open shop principle, or which allow their men to work 
ten hours daily, and, effective Sept. 1, products of open 
shop mills were not to be handled by union carpenters 
in Seattle. Consequently about 2,000 union carpenters in 
Seattle will, temporarily at least, confine their operations 
to 8-hour lumber. Inasmuch as every fir lumber mill in 
Seattle running is turning out lumber ten hours daily, 
it is difficult to see where the carpenters will get their 
supply, and many of them are likely to be without work 
unless they abandon their sympathetic boycott. The 
labor unions are endeavoring to get the support of all 
unions in Seattle. 

Seattle citizens made an emphatic protest against the 
lax methods of high officials, both city and State, in 
handling the I. W. W. and labor situation in a mass 
meeting held at the Arena last Monday night. The 
meeting was called by the Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans for the purpose of showing the real sentiment of 
Seattle toward those who have made free with seditious 
and revolutionary practices, and was attended by 4,000 
people. The following resolutions, adopted at the meet- 
ing, fully show the sentiment expressed by the speakers: 

We, citizens of Seattle, assembled in mass meeting at the 
call of former soldiers and sailors of our country who have 
gallantly borne its flag in the face of the foe, announce these 
principles 

We reaffirm our unswerving loyalty to the Government of 
the United States, our pride in our country’s past and our 
supreme trust in its future. 

We assert our complete confidence in the judgment, ability 
and patriotism of our war President, and we endorse those 
great State papers wherein he has portrayed the criminal bar- 
barism of the German government, which, not content with 
the attempted enslavement of the nations of Europe, has 
sought to extend its reign of terror to the oceans of the world, 
has fired on our flag and murdered our citizens. 

We support the action of the President and Con; gress in 
recognizing the state of war resulting from Germany's re- 
peated attacks upon our people and our flag, in enacting laws 
for the ample and effective organization of our army and 
navy, and in directing that the armed forces of the United 
States exert every means to bring the war to a victoriols con- 
clusion. 

We abhor treason in every form, and especially in that in- 
sidious guise which, lacking the courage to oppose the armies 
of our country in the field, treacherously seeks to weaken our 
forces and assist the enemy by disseminating disloyalty, dis- 
obedience and discouragement among our people. 

We denounce the German kaiser and his supporters in Ger- 
many and in America whose studied purpose is to make their 
autocratic militarism dominate the world, who are already 
talking of the next war, and whose victory would make every 
peace a mere truce amid repeated wars. 

We condemn the action of those who, claiming allegiance 
to our country and enjoying the protection of its flag and the 
freedom of its institutions, give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. Our nation has entered the world conflict with delib- 
eration, forced by repeated acts of German aggression. Those 
who now question the justice of the nation’s cause and seek a 
reversal of its course are enemies. They would dethrone 
our country from its lofty position as the leader of the democ- 
racies of the world and make it a faltering and retreating 
slacker, reducing it to the most abject and pitiable figure in 
the world’s history. 

We insist at all times on obedience to law and the preserva- 
tion of order. We believe that in time of war the first con- 
stitutional duty of the citizen is to strive to bring the con- 
flict to an end by achieving victory for our cause. We have 
no sympathy with those who invoke the constitution merely 
to protect sedition and treason, and who claim the right of 
free speech only to slander our country and to sap the loyalty 
of our citizens. : ‘ 

We condemn the revolutionary conspiracy which has as- 
sumed the name of International Workers of the World, 
whose purpose is not labor but destruction, and whose present 
activities in the attempt to paralyze industry in our country 
give every indication of being inspired by a corruption fund 
made in Germany. 

We call upon all in officia: station, whether in nation, State, 
county or city, promptly to arrest and punish all those il 
disposed persons who gather together to impugn our coun- 
try’s motives, to dishearten our soldiers and to destroy the 
morale of our people. 

We believe peace will come, and come only when won by the 
fighters at the front. They and those who at home support 
them to the utmost are the true pacifists. Our copperheads 
have never achieved anything but dishonor. 

We are for an American, not a German, peace. 


The Arena was patriotically decorated with flags and 
bunting in honor of the occasion. Seats were reserved 
on the platform for officers of the army and navy, heads 
of patriotic and fraternal orders, and men and women 
prominent in Seattle business life. At the left of the 
platform were veterans of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, with their families. Spanish War veterans acted 
as ushers. 

The speakers were introduced by O. L. Willett, Seattle 
attorney. Prominent among these were H. C. Henry, 
Seattle lumberman, who represented the Grand Army of 
the Republic. Other speakers were Rev. J. D. O. Powers, 
United States District Attorney Clay Allen, Prosecuting 
Attorney A. H. Lundin, Judge George Donworth, and 
Col. Will H. Thompson. 

After the resolutions had been presented by Judge 
Donworth, a vote was called for their approval, and it 





registered 4,000 to 4, there being four agitators in the 
erowd who made themselves obnoxious. They were 
speedily removed by irate ushers. 


ONLY FOUR TACOMA MILLS RUNNING 


TacoMa, WASH., Sept. 3—The lumber strike situation 
in Tacoma remained unchanged last week. All of the 
sawmill plants that were reported closed the previous 
week are still shut down. In Tacoma there are only 
four mills running, two that granted eight hours and two 
that refused and started up on ten hours and have beceu 
successful in continuing operations since. Of the big 
mills in the country whose headquarters are in Tacoma, 
no new ones have started up, and all but two or three of 
all these plants are idle and the two or three are running 
ten hours. There is some prospect that this week will sce 
one or two of the idle mills starting up. The St. Paui & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., which started up on ten hours after 
sixteen days’ idleness, continues operating steadily, with 
a good-sized crew and no disorder. ‘‘Several of our 014d 
men have returned to work. Conditions are steadily im 
proving and everything seems to be coming along in guv: 
shape. I am well satisfied with the outlook,’’ said M ij. 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul company 
speaking of the labor outlook. 

The situation in the only shipyard strike in Taconia, 
that at the Wright Shipbuilding Co.’s plant, remains 
unchanged. George P. Wright, president of the com 
pany, asserts he has all the men he can use but that 
lumber shortage is delaying the work. 





APPROVES OF GOVERNMENT DEALING WITH 
I. W. W.’s 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 3.—United States Senator 
Miles Poindexter of Washington declares in a letter to 
the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce that the Federal 
Government should deal with I. W. W. lawlessness and 
expresses the belief that Congress will pass legislation 
designed to effect that end. In his letter, which refers to 
the chamber’s recent move for industrial conscription in 
the United States, the senator says: 

I am just in receipt of yours of recent date, and I agree 
with you, especially in view of the uncertainty of proper ac- 
tion by municipal and State authorities in the very beginning 
of the I. W. W. lawlessness, that it ought to be dealt with by 
the Federal Government. Under the powers of the Govern- 
ment, as fixed by the constitution, and also under a number 
of war measures recently passed by Congress, there is consii- 
erable authority under which the situation can be handled, 
but in order to make matters more explicit I think Congress 
will surely frame additional legislation, and I will be glad to 
codperate to that end. 

Writing of the literature published and disseminated 
by the I. W. W., Senator Poindexter says: ‘‘The publi- 
cation and circulation of such literature as I have seen 
purporting to come from this organization are criminal. 
The man who incites others to commit crime is guilty of 
crime himself.’’ 


MILLS GRADUALLY RESUMING OPERATIONS 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 3.—There is little change in 
the strike situation here other than that additional mills 
are gradually resuming operations. It is now necessary, 
however, to resume operations in the woods, for the log 
supply is limited. Business men of Grays Harbor are 
beginning to see that a continuation of the strike is 
injuring their business. It is also realized that as soon 
as there is rain to remove the fire danger it will not he 
difficult to start the camps, if the loggers are given })'0- 
tection from intimidation by the strikers. It is believed 
that if intimidation in the woods is stopped most of the 
loggers will resume work. 

At a meeting of lumbermen and other business men 
held here last Tuesday N. J. Blagen was instructed to 
ask the Aberdeen and Hoquiam commercial organizatious 
to appoint committees to appeal to the sheriff to give 
protection to the men in the camps. In his letter to the 
commercial organizations Mr. Blagen says: 


City authorities of Aberdeen and Hoquiam have now taken 
a proper stand to suppress lawlessness and, therefore, it aS 





comparatively an easy matter to operate the mills. But the 
are no logs, and loggers are being intimidated by Gamets of 
every kind from returning to work and as, naturally, there is 


much more danger in the isolated wood than in the city, men 
will not go back to the work in the camps until they «re 
assured of reasonable protection. 

Socialistic members of the Aberdeen city couneil have 
urged the council to ask Federal authorities to withdra 
the troops that are on duty at the mills and ship yards 
here, but so far no consideration has been given to tiie 
matter. 





LUMBER CASUALTY COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL 


New York, Sept. 4.—The annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 0! 
New York, was held at 66 Broadway, last Thursday. 
There was a good attendance and the reports submitte: 
indieated a substantial growth made by the company 
since its organization two years ago. This company }s 
the peut one organized under the workmen’s compensation 
law of New York State, and inasmuch as its business 1s 
restricted entirely te lumber and the woodworking risks, 
a high class of business is offered. The business is run 
strictly in the interest of the policyholders and the earn- 
ings show the esteem with which the company is held in 
the trade. Those present were: E. L. Barnard, New 


York; B. H. Beach, Rome, N. Y.; Charles F. Fischer 
New York; M. J. E. Hoban, Brooklyn, NN,  XG3 oo. 
Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Louis H. Parker, Ee 
York; E. F. Perry, New York; Maurice E. Preisch, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Rufus L. Sisson, Potsdam, 
N. Y.; W. L. Sykes, Utica, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 


The plan represented this week is a bungalow esti- 
mated to cost about $3,900, which estimate is checked 
by the fa¢t that a house has already been constructed 
from this plan, being illustrated in the photograph 
herewith. This price includes a basement, which is 
fully excavated within the main foundation, and the 
plan includes also stairs to the attic, which, while use- 
ful for storage purposes, is too low to provide any 
room space. The bungalow, however, has three bed- 
rooms on the first floor in addition to living room, din- 
ing room and kitchen, together with the front porch, 
a portion of which is glazed off as a sun porch. 

\ built-in buffet is a feature of the dining room, 
the windows indicated being casement windows above 
it. Interesting treatment is given the entrance be- 
tween the living room and dining room, the door 
itself being flanked on each side with low bookeases 
built in between the pillars, There is a built-in kitch- 
en cabinet, and all bedrooms and the living room are 
provided with closets. Space for the ice box is pro- 


vided upon the kitchen porch, which is enclosed. The 
windows are casement windows, altho why the arch- 
itect has made them to swing inward is not known. 
The house as built in the photograph appears to be 
provided with the more conventional two-sash type. 

In most bungalows, because of the large floor space, 
the. basement is not fully excavated. The generously 
sized basement in this plan, however, is well utilized, 
having a storage cellar, a spacious laundry cellar, a fur- 
nace room and coal bin, and a fourth large cellar room 
for whatever use may be desired. 

The working drawings for this house are complete in 
six sheets, and blue prints will be supplied for $1.50, 
together with bill of materials and standard specification 
form. Electrotypes of the two cuts here shown, which 
are adjusted to the 
ordinary standards 
of newspaper col- 
umn width, will — 
be provided for 
$1.50. 








































HOUSE PLAN NO. 108, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY CHARLES 


EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT 














SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








‘The general situation is but little changed from a week ago. 

While some centers report somewhat more activity, as a rule 
the summer dullness lingers. House building in the cities 
is of decidedly limited volume, except in a few cases where 
peculiar local conditions have resulted in considerable new 
construction. A factor which has doubtless decreased the 
building of small homes during the last few months is the 
operation of the army draft. The young married men selected 
for service, as well as thousands of married men who had 
previously volunteered, are of the class who normally are 
home builders, but whose-plans in that direction will now 
of ccurse have to await the outcome of the war. In another 
way, however, the war has been a great benefit to the 
trade. In building the sixteen National Guard cantonments 
140,000 doors and 686,000 sashes have been used. Figures 
for the National Army cantonments are not at hand, but 
the quantities used there are much larger than for the guard 
cantonments, as the former comprise wooden barracks exclu- 
Sively, while in the guard cantonments some tentage is used. 
It will be seen that in the aggregate the Government orders 
haye run to very large figures, and the fact that they were 
handled during the dull season is an added benefit. While 
requirements for cantonment construction are about filled, a 
nice additional outlet for sash and doors is developing in con- 
nection therewith, as a large number of dwellings are being 
erected in the neighborhood of the various cantonments for 
1 to the families of officers. Conditions on the whole 
rrant a fair degree of optimism as regards the fall trade. 
There is some feeling of uncertainty as to how pending tax 
and other legislation is going to affect general business, 
but doubtless when the program is definitely announced busi- 
hess will speedily adjust itself, and building operations pro- 
ceed to such extent as local needs of each community may 
demand, 
No change is noticeable in the local sash and door trade 
this week, As building operations are at a low ebb, the local 
trade feels the effect seriously. This condition is especially 
true with the smaller concerns: The larger concerns are re- 
ceiving the bulk of their present business from out of town, 
chiefly from country dealers. Prices are firm. 

Inquiries from country yards are beginning to pile up for 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers, indicating that 
they may have some fall trade after all. Retailers have been 
holding back, but harvest now is well over with, and now 
that wheat prices have been fixed both farmers and local 
business men know where they stand. City building shows 
up little better, tho it is not going to be heavy. 

The Baltimore sash and door men have experienced a de- 
cided easing off of inquiry of late. With the more urgent 
Government needs satisfied, something like a lull has en- 
Sued, giving color to the reports current of late that building 
1s to a considerable extent deferred. Encouragement is found 
in the growing belief that construction work will be re- 
Sumed before long, but for the present there is a pronounced 
ubeventfulness in the sash and door trade. No recessions ia 
Prices have taken place. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories find trade less active 
than usual at this time of year and the number of dwellings 
s0iIng up is unusually small. Business is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis at most of the mills and they are not inclined to be 
very optimistic over the immediate outlook, tho factory ex- 
tensions in the city are likely to make some increase in the 
number of low-priced dwellings under way this fall. 





There have been more inquiries abroad in the Cincinnati 
market the last week, and better promise of increased demand 
and activity in the near future. The large concerns that held 
cantonment contracts have about cleared away all of that 
business, and are glad to see more interest manifested by 
local builders. While these interests have been inactive for 
some time, speaking in comparison with a year ago, still 
there has been sume building going on all summer, a good 
amecunt of civilian trade has been carried, and all the mills 
of this territcty have done a satisfactory business. It will 
not take much increase in volume this fall to give the mills 
ali they can do, with a short labor supply. All prices are 
firm. 

The summer dullness still is apparent in the planing mill 
industry in St. Louis, and but very little business is being 
done at this time. Several weeks ago there were signs of 
renewed life, but this period of activity lasted but a short 
time. There is a feeling of hopefulness that this month will 
show a decided improvement in conditions. 

The sash and door situation at Kansas City is much the 
same as last week and for several weeks preceding. There 
is an air of uncertainty because of conflicting opinions as to 
what general business conditions are going to be this fall. 
Demand from the country is fairly satisfactory, but the city 
business is very light and does not show much indication 
of improving. City building is lighter than for some years 
at this date. There is some figuring, but it is not very 
active. It is noted, however, that most figuring is followed 
promptly by orders. ‘There is not much ruminating about 
building operations; either the builder wants to build in a 
hurry or not at all. The Government cantonment orders 
have resulted in a little betfer demand for standard sizes 
of goods, but that is pretty well over now. Prices are very 
firm in spite of the light volume of business reported. 

Business continues quiet at San Francisco sash and mill- 
work factories. The door factories around the bay are 
operating about as usual at this season. The door depart- 
ments at the large white pine sawmills in the Sierras are 
in full operation, and there is a big demand everywhere. 
Shipments of white pine door stock and open sash to the 
eastern markets are being interfered with by the car short- 
age and the scarcity of labor at the mills. There is a tre- 
mendous demand for uppers, shop and box shook, and stocks 
are not accumulating, altho the cut has been fair since the 
opening of the season. Lumber has been rushed from the dry 
kilns to the cutting-up shops and then to the cars, and, con- 
sequently, the stocks remaining in the yards at the mills are 
unusually light. 

Tacoma (Wash.) sash, door and millwork manufacturers 
report fair business with prices a little higher. The factories 
continue busy, but the labor situation shows little improve- 
ment and is keeping down output. 

There is no special change in the window glass situation. 
The consensus is that a higher range of prices may be ex- 
pected in the near future, manufacturers claiming that wage 
advances and increased cost of materials make it imperative 
for them to fix a higher selling price for their product. Pro- 
duction of window glass during the summer has been small 
and stocks on hand are much reduced, tho fair assortments 
are still available. It would seem advisable to place orders 
for needed stock before price advances scheduled for this fall 
become effective. 
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Use Steam for Signaling but 
Speed it up with our Electrical 
Control. 


Steam for Sound — Electricity 
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LI for Speed— 


An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 


Read what ‘“Toots-E” users say: 


Index, Wash. 





Gentlemen: 

We would not know how to get along 
without your Logger’s Electric Signal. 
To our notion the Electric Signal is as 
far ahead of the old system of signaling 
as the telephone is ahead of the stage 
coach. 





INDEX-GALENA COMPANY, 
Write for Booklet Today. 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO. 


cS We thies Sates Deere 
«MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES. PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOCS FROGS AND SWITCHES. 
* MALLEASLE AND STEEL CAR CASTINGS. STEEL CA WHEELS. 
& 704 ALASKA BUILDING 










































Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 














MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 








‘‘When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 


















































Every Farmer 
Needs It 


Won't be long - 
harvest timeand the 
tax on our transpor- 
tation facilities this 
year will necessitate 
local grinding more 
than ever before. 


With a 


Monarch “sa' Feed Mill 


in your yard you can grind oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc,, for 
the farmers of your community. It will pay you a good profit on 
the grinding and not infrequently you'll sell a mill outright as 
ouragent. There's a good profit both ways. 






Write today for full particulars. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. PA. 











NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 

d f 8 ist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS ““°°°™*"S13So°<20ry Sous speciale 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX, N.C. SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., ist National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 


























Stop Here 





If you want the best in 
© Flooring 
N.C. Pine se nl 
" Long and Shortleaf 
sN 2 YELLOW PINE 
Car and Cargo Shipments. Rough and Dressed. 
ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 
Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dikoun || Plastering Lath 
Edenton 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. 
ing Mills, Capacity 100,000 . Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
Pening Miebic NC, Ahoski, Kc. Cease, 140,000 per day. 

General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 














‘The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, 
Florida 


Shingles in 
straight or 


“Soe cars. 
By J. Lee Nicholson, certified ng 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, cenit 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 20" "St7's0 sean 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


d Piling up to 100 feet 
an g& up iy 















BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 3—Exports of lumber and its manufactures showed 
a surprising decrease during July, 1917, as compared with 
July a year ago. The decrease is both in amount and in 
value. The following tabulation from the custom house re- 
turns that have just become available gives a comprehensive 
comparison of exports in July as compared with the same 
month a year ago. The falling off in the value of export 
lumber and wood manufactures amounted to $189,624. 








r 1917. a. 1916 \ 
Bd. Ft. Value Bd. Ft. Value 
Sioge ebc., Walnut... s.ccsx  ctecess 89,000 $ 8,855 
Hardwood sawed 
SD wa ss a wan 1,000 §$ RR eee athe La 
Boards etc., cypress 5,000 411 2,000 108 
| Aa ee 12,000 713 33,000 2,600 
White pine...... 39,000 2,315 379,000 15,758 
OO | ee 63,000 1,952 
RBPTICE 6 ve sxx 177,000 11,713 2,492,000 96,703 
PRIMERS HCC Saat ees oie ee mee 145,000 10,504 
LSS ES eae epee 9,000 i *«s0008  ieeacus 
eR are Pe ee een 475 
All other manufac- 
tures of WOO0d....  . 60 Ll): ees 157,341 
J Et Pee Te SIOLGIS nw wove $294,296 


Loss for July, 1917, $189,624. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Sept. 4.—Exporting thru this port is going on as usual but 
still on a much smaller scale than in pre-war times. The 
American steamer Mariana arrived during the week and will 
pick up a cargo of ship material for the Government. The 
British steamer Holtby cleared on the 1st inst. with a full 
cargo of sawn timber and prime lumber for account of the 
Standard Export Lumber Co., and the Consul Corfitzon 
cleared on the same date with a cargo’ for the River Plate 
supplied by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. ‘Fhe American 
schooner Charles R. Weibe finished unloading its cargo of 
mahogany and sailed for another Gulf port to load on an- 
other charter. 

Inquiries from the Indies and South America continue to 
come in thick and fast and in several instances where tonnage 
was obtainable exceptionally good prices were secured for the 


NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 





usual export schedule. Business with the United Kingdom 
and French Atlantic ports is still dull and will in all prob- 
ability continue to be so until more steam tonnage is ayai!- 
able. 

A summing up of the exports of lumber and timber thry 
this port for the first six months of 1917 shows a total of 
19,143,000 feet of sawn timber and 28,330,000 feet of lum- 
ber, or a monthly average of 3,200,000 feet of sawn timber 
and 4,700,000 feet of lumber, which can be considered a very 
good record in view of the times and existing conditions, 
March led with 5,300,000 feet of timber and 5,128,000 fect 
of lumber, 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Keystone Manufacturing Co., of Petersburg, W. Va., 
has purchased the Davis timber tract adjacent to the 
North Fork River, consisting of 3,874 acres. They will 
commence operations in the fall. 





The Ayer & Lord Tie Co,, Chicago, Ill., purchased 4,320 
acres of timberland in Colbert County, Alabama, recently 
for $17,280. They are planning the development of this 
tract. 

Two timberland deals are reported from the Whites- 
burg, Ky., district, Charles M. Knuckles, of Viper, Kky., 
having purchased a large tract in Leslie County, where he 
plans to install mills at once. The other deal was closed 
by the Louisville Cooperage Co., of Louisvile, Ky., pur- 
chasing timber properties in Knott County, west of 
Whitesburg. The Louisville Cooperage Co. for years has 
been cutting much white oak stave and heading, and 
operates a number of scattered, portable plants, shipping 
to the plant in Louisville in car lots in the rough. 


The Brodhead-Garrett Co. (Inc.), of Clay City, Ky,, 
operating mills at several points in Kentucky, recently 
closed a timberland deal with Joseph Ledford, of Lom- 
bard, Menefee County, for 3,000 acres of timberland in 
Menefee and Wolfe counties, the consideration being 
about $25,000. 





} FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








GETTING THE JUMP ON FIRES 

In any fire about a woodworking plant it is especially im- 
portant that water be gotten on the fire at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after it is discovered, and any device which is 
effective in that direction should receive a hearty welcome. 
D. C. Prescott, proprietor of the Engineering Works, Mari- 
nette, Wis., with Chicago office at 1552 Monadnock Block, is 
offering such a device to the trade in the form of a hose reel 
which is so designed that a full fire stream is instantly ob- 
tained. 

The reel is illustrated herewith and its operation will be 
readily understood from the illustration. The first procedure 
is to open the valve shown in the illustration, which however 
has now been replaced by a quick opening mechanical valve 
which requires only the pulling out of a lever. The oper- 
ator then grabs the end of the hose and goes toward the fire, 
the hose unreeling as he proceeds, while water at the same 
time begins to flow thru it. 

This reel requires a source of constant water pressure, the 
same as a hydrant, and is in reality a combination of hydrant 
and perpetually attached hose, obviating the delay in coup- 
ling lengths of ordinary hose and afterward turning the 
water into the line. 

This device was originally developed for installation in a 
large foundry in Chicago which has a very complete equip- 
ment of this sort. Mr. Prescott suggests that for use upon 
lumber piles a hose nozzle with a flat opening delivering a 
fan-shaped stream is extremely desirable for the purpose of 
forcing the water in thru the piles. This would be an ex- 
cellent idea to adopt in lumber yard installations. 

Another special pattern designed for standpipe attach- 
ment has water connection from above instead of from below. 
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HOSE REEL ‘EFFECTIVE IN FIRE EMERGENCIES 


ELECTRICAL SIGNAL SYSTEM GROWS IN FAVOR 


A compelling illustration of the great need for an electric 
signalling system for replacing the “jerk line’ method in log- 
ging operations has just been made public by C. M. Lovsted 
& Co., Seattle, Wash., manufacturers of the logger’s electric 
steam signal whistle known as “Toots-E.” January 1, the 
company shipped two signals to the Javashe Bosch Exploitatie 
Maatschappy at Singabang, Isle of Simaloer. The Seattle 
company has just received a letter from the purchaser, stat- 
ing that the signals are giving satisfactory service and, in 
the same letter, there was enclosed an order for five more of 
the signals, to be shipped by the first steamer to Singabang. 

Lovsted & Co. have also received inquiries from Australia 
and the Orient for their electrical signal system and expect to 
increase their export business very materially in the next few 
months. The loggers of British Columbia are also very much 
taken with ‘“Toots-E”’ signals, and more are being sold in that 
section every month, thus enabling the loggers to increase the 
output of logs. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC ISSUES 1918 YEAR BOOK 


An unusual feature of the 1918 year book published by 
the Western Electric Co. of New York is that it is now ready 
for distribution. The company gives two reasons for this 
action; the first is that, because of the popularity the entire 
supply of 1917 books is already exhausted; in the second 
place, in many quarters there arose a demand for a book 
early in September which could be used by buyers in filling 
their requirements for fall and winter stocks. 

The 1918 year book follows the plan of uniform price list 
and basic discount inaugurated by the Western Electric Co. 
three years ago. In addition, manufacturers’ list prices are 
shown on certain standard lines for the convenience of any 
firm that prefers to buy on the manufacturers’ discount or 
desires an independent means of checking invoices. ‘The 
book consists in all of 1160 pages and contains more than 
50,000 items and is what it purports to be, a real hand book 
of electrical supplies. 





WESTINGHOUSE A REAL SAFETY FIRST 
SWITCH 


In sawmills and in planers where the use of electrically 
driven machinery is constantly increasing the need for an 
absolutely safe switch has become a necessity, for a great 
many men are employed who have little or no knowledge 
of electrical appliances. The real “safety-first’ switch must 
be so constructed that all live parts are totally enclosed and 
inaccessible; in other words, it must be fool-proof and also 
so built that it may not be operated by an unauthorized per- 
son. The switch manufactured and marketed by the Westins- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., of East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is typical of the real safety-first switch, and its use assures 
the maximum protection implied in the word “safety.” 

The complete device consists of an ordinary 
single throw light switch and enclosed fuse hold- 
ers, mounted in an exceptionally strong cast iron 
box, with an operating handle outside the hous- 
ing. The box is designed for conduit connections 
and has a partition separating the switch blades 
from the fuse holders. The upper or switch 
compartment can only be opened by removing two 
machine screws and need never be opened except 
in making connections, for inspection or when 
repairs are necessary. The lower or fuse com- 
)\ partmept is the only part that need be opened 

and then only to replace blown fuses, There is no 
danger attendant on opening this compartment, 
because its door is so interlocked with the switch, 
by a vertically acting push rod which engages 
a boss on the fuse compartment door, that, when 
opened, the operating handle must be in the 
“Off” position and the circuit broken. Further- 
more, with the door of this compartment open, 
it is impossible to close the switch and thus the 
danger of a live line is eliminated. The operat- 
ing handle can also be locked with the switch 
in the open position, thus preventing tamperi 
by unauthorized persons. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sent. 4.—There has been considerable let-up in the de- 
mands of the Government for lumber for cantonment con- 
struciion in this territory, as the camp at Chillicothe, this 
stat, is practically completed and the one at Louisville is 
nearing that stage: Encouraging reports have been current 
the past week that there have been more liberal allotments 
of cars for civilian trade requirements. Distributers to the 
retui) trade have been able to add to their stocks, and are 
haying good inquiry from contracting builders, who give 
signs of having plans for a fairly busy fall and winter. 
‘onufacturers of heavy wagons and trucks are running 
their plants at capacity, and some of them on extra time, 
in order to fill army contracts, and are liberal buyers of 
the essential woods. Oak keeps its place as the leader in this 
marset, With such extraordinary demand on bill stocks that 
those grades are running low and the market stiffening all 
the time. Between the manufacturers of rifles and pianos 
the stocks of walnut are kept well cleaned up. 

interesting incident the past.-week shows the great 
advance in the price of chestnut lumber during the year. 
An indiana coffin manufacturer who made a contract with 
a Cincinnati lumber manufacturer and distributer nearly a 
year ago for ten car loads of sound wormy chestnut, sued in 
the courts here for damages for alleged breach of contract. 
He set out that the contract was made at $22.50 a thousand ; 
that the Cincinnati company claimed it could not deliver 
the lumber; that in order to fill his contracts he was obliged 
to go into the open market and buy at $35 a thousand, and 
asked the court to award him the difference, amounting to 
$1,125. 
? Building operations in Cincinnati during August were 
more than $300,000 below those of August, 1916, but approxi- 
mately $220,000 more than those reported for July this year. 
The Building Commissioner reports for August this year im- 
provements authorized to an estimated value of $926,795. 
For the eight months of this year the total is $8,374,820 
against $7,887,445 for the corresponding period of 1916. 
This report bears out the indications of the past three or 
four weeks, namely, an evident purpose on the part of 
builders to proceed this fall with plans that have been 
held up all summer, particularly those that were started 
just before our entry into the war. 

The leasing by the Stratemeyer Lumber Co. of the Cin- 
cinnati yards of the John Dulweber Co., possession of which 
was given August 31, removes from this city one of its 
pioneer lumber concerns. ‘The Stratemeyer company, of 
which O. P. Stratemeyer is proprietor, also bought the lum- 
ber remaining in the yards. Some time ago B. F. Dulweber 
purchased the whole interest of the John Dulweber Co., which 
had been founded by his father. The company already had 
extended its manufacturing business and Mr. Dulweber had 
become interested in a new drying process controlled by the 
Kraetzer-Cured Lumber company, and the retail distribution 
of the Dulweber company had become a minor part of the 
business. However, a sales office in charge of J. E, Dul- 
weber was maintained here at the plant of the company 
recently leased to the Stratemeyer company. For some 
mouths B. EF. Dulweber has spent most of his time in 
the South, the mills of the company being located at Moore- 
head, Miss., and at other points in the South. The sales 
offices of the Dulweber company will be moved to Memphis, 
Tenn., into the offices of the Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Com- 
pany. For many years B. F. Dulweber was one of Cincinnati's 
leading and most active business men, connected with the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Business Men’s Club and the 
Lumbermen’s Club. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 4.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers report that 
trade has been fairly active the last week or ten days. Logs 
are not coming in from the South as freely as they did this 
time last year and the prices are a great deal higher. Manu- 
facturers express the fear that after the Government starts 
to use the railroads for the movement of troops and war 
equipment enough cars will not be available to move their 
lumber or bring in their logs. The labor shortage is again 
worrying the lumber manufacturers and owners of wood con- 
suming plants in this section. Lumber prices still show an 
upward tendency. There is a strong demand for oak, maple, 
elm, poplar, ash and hickory as well as gum. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 4.—Building operation in Louisville showed a de- 


= 


cided slump for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1917, accord- 
ing to the city building inspector’s office. While the report 


is not complete as yet it is estimated that the total permits 
issied for the year will run between $2,500,000 and $3,000,- 
009, as compared with $4,080,430 in 1915-16; $3,860,040 in 
1914-15; $4,443,470 in 1913-14; and $4,358,230 for 1912-13. 

Another attempt is being launched in Louisville to liven 


up | nilding interest, the movement being launched last week 
at . big dinner and meeting of the architects and building 
trades, supply houses, lumbermen etc., held at Senning’s 
Parr. It was decided to launch a general publicity and edu- 
cational campaign to establish the fact that this is an ad- 
vantageous time to build regardless of the present prices of 
material and retrenchment policies of individuals because 


of (he war. It is claimed that the slump is due to a patriotic 
de to have ready capital during the war, and on account of 
the cost of materials. 

‘Cle conference brought out the fact that business oppor- 
tunities at the present time are greater than ever before in 
this section of the country, considering that things are boom- 
ing in the North, East and South. The fact was also men- 
tioned that the Government is not following the policy of 
ruthless economy, but it is in reality urging greater business 
activity to insure the prosperity of the nation in order that 
the cost of the war may be borne without suffering. The 


educational campaign launched will last for five or six months, 
ai Will be run thru the columns of the local newspapers, 
the building trades backing it up, and it is proposed to spend 


$6,000 or more. 

Rh. R. May, secretary of the Louisville Hardwood Club, 
an’ manager of the Louisville branch of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, is much interested in plans now 
being discussed to ship more export material thru southern 
Ports. In this connection Mr. May calls attention to the 
fact that the Southern Railway, thru R. L. McKellar, its 
foreign traffic manager, is actively soliciting business for 
export thru southern ports, and is soliciting in all territories, 
including Philadelphia, Pa., points in Michigan, Ohio and 
elsewhere, Mr. May says that at present the greatest diffi- 
culty with shipping thru southern ports is tbe lack of ships, 
and the fact that many lines do not stop at certain ports, 


By shipping thru southern ports many cars can be held 
in the South and many unloaded in the South, and in readi- 
ness to handle lumber and other shipments into northern 


but that if the shipments were there the boats would stop. . 


LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


territory. Alfred Struck, of the Alfred Struck Co., large 
lumber dealers and general contractors, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the meeting. 

The Inman Veneer & Panel Co., this city, expects to open 
its new plant about Oct. 1, starting off with a force of about 
100 men. This company recently purchased the equipment 
business ete, of the Portsmouth (Ohio) Veneer & Lumber Co. 
and shipped most of the machinery to tbe Louisville plant. 

It is reported that the Burtt-Brabb Lumber Co., has leased 
a large acreage of cut-over lands in Letcher, Breathitt and 
Perry counties, Kentucky, to oil interests of Oklahoma, who 
will install machinery and start developments within a short 
time. In eastern Kentucky cut-over lands have proved very 
valuable due to the fact that the land in many localities is 
full of coal and oil. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 5.— All departments of the lumber trade report satis- 
faction over business for the last month. While consuming 
plants kept up a rather active demand, there was increased 
activity in building circles. Altho the volume of building 
operations was not so large as during August of last year, 
the tetal value of buildings for which permits were issued 
was much larger than had been expected. From a building 
standpoint the month just closed was far above the average. 
The value of operations for the month was $834,455, com- 
pared with $1,052,330 for August, 1916, a loss of $217,875. 
The value of operations for the first eight months of the year 
was $5,474,157, compared with $6,033,014 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, a loss of $558,857. The year 
1916 was one of the most prosperous periods from the stand- 
point of building in the history of Indianapolis, hence the 
trade is well pleased with the showing that has been made 
so far this year. 

Doubts are being expressed over the probability of the 
farm trade developing the demand that was expected a few 
weeks age. All crops have been so late that farmers kave 
been kept busy in the fields later than usual, and with the 
shortage of farm labor it is not expected that much con- 
struction work will be attempted. Dealers in smal! towns 
in central ludiana, however report a fairly active demand. 

Prices remain practically at a standstill. Labor condi- 
tions among building trades have been improved following a 
cessetion of work at Fort Benjamin Harrison, and this is 
responsible for a livelier tone of business at the retail yards. 

Officers of the recently incorporated White River Lumber 
Co. of South Bend, Ind., have announced that they will 
maintain offices in the Union & Planters’ Bank & Trust 
Building at Memphis, Tenn., where the management of the 
company’s band mill in Mississippi will be directed. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Sept. 4.—The war stimulation, which has affected lumber 
and lumber products along with other industries, has begun 
to make itself felt here at last. The Pioneer Pole & Shaft 
Co. is engaged in the manufacture of automobile rims, a new 
industry here. The Vehicle Supply Co. and the Clarke-Dan- 
forth company have received large orders for wagon material 
and the McClure company is working to capacity on orders 
for silos. 

All the new machines for the manufacture of wire bound 
wooden packages, a new industry undertaken by the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., are now in operation. 

After being in partial operation since the outbreak of the 
war the Singer Manufacturing Co. announces that the Cairo 
plant will again resume almost full operation in the making 
of table tops. 

The Schuh-Mason Lumber Co. won a decision before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission when that body decided that 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. must refund alleged over- 
charges for demurrage on lumber shipped from Georgia to 
St. Louis. The charges were collected July 29, 1914, and 
after the railroad is said to have refused several times to 
make a settlement the matter was taken up with the commis- 
sion by the traffic bureau of the Cairo Association of Com- 
merce. 

The Iron Mountain Railroad Co. has agreed to rescind an 
order to charge a distance rate for switching cars from other 
lines on to a more convenient sidetrack on its line. 

How a modern bungalow, costing ordinarily from $3,000 
to $38,500, can be built in one day will be shown here next 
week when a building will be erected here for a yard super- 
intendent of the Illinois Lumber Co. It is a bit of demon- 
stration by the company. While the house is being erected 
by more than a score of carpenters a motion picture operator 
will film the scenes. The material for the house will cost 
$1,220 on.the ground which does not include brick for the 
foundation, the gas and bath fixtures or the labor for erect- 


ing it. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 4.—That extensive and substantial alterations in 
buildings are being made in St. Louis and that this feature of 
the retail lumber trade will be an important factor in that 
industry this fall is indicated by the report of the building 
commissioner for August. The value of the alterations made 
last month is more than double that for which permits were 
issued either for July, 1917, or for August, 1916. Permits 
were issued last month for 385 alterations of the value of 
$366,988, as against 406 alterations of the value of $158,931 
for August, 1916, a decrease in permits of twenty-one, but a 
gain in value of $208,057, and against 350 alterations in 
July, 1917, a gain of thirty-five in permits and $174,595, in 
July, 1917. Permits were issued last month for 243 new 
buildings of the value of $433,923, as against 288 new build- 
ings of the value of $1,177,608 July, 1917, and 397 permits 
of the value of $1,003,322 in August, 1916. 

Lumbermen find much to rejoice in the September crop re- 
port issued by Jewell Mayes, secretary of the State board of 
agriculture, which places the figures for Missouri’s corn crop 
at 280,000,000 bushels of corn, 22,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and 42,000,000 of oats. This is the biggest oats crop in four- 
teen years and the biggest corn crop in fifteen years. The 
fall planting of wheat is 128 percent compared to this year’s 
harvesting. Corn made wonderful improvement in August, 
except spots in northeast Missouri. 

Orville A. Pier, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, will go to Chicago to attend the quarterly meeting 
of the Association of Building Material Secretaries. He will 
be accompanied by Mrs, Pier. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Co., has returned from a trip to Colorado, spending some 
time with his family at Estes Park, and thence going to 
Denver on business. Mr. Dings reports that building opera- 
tions in Denver are practically at a standstill, which has cut 
off the demand for hardwoods, strictly a building proposition 
there. He found that lumber dealers of Denver were very 
much disturbed over the prospects of their future supply of 
western lumber because of labor and other troubles. 

F. J. Riefling, president of the George W. Miles Lumber 
Co., is-also head of the Riefling-Vigar Automobile Co., which 





The two views shown 
herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 


all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 











Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





If it’s made in North 
Carolina Pine you can ex- 
pect to get it from us and 
can bank on it meeting 
your requirements. Don’t 
waste any time wondering 
where you can get it— 
consult us—you will then 


know whether it’s obtain- 
able. 
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Reynolds Brothers Lumber Co. 


ALBANY, GA. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Red Gult Cypress 


Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo 
and other Hardwoods 


Eastern Sales Agent, 
O. J. MANN, INC., One Madison Ave., New York. 


\ 








Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension, 


Yellow 
e Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi ne and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








YER StonNe 
“i Long and Shortleaf K 
Anything you want in yard stock can be promptly shipped from 

our Thomasville mill where we have complete planing mill facilities 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 


including Timbers, Dimension, Railroad and Car Material cut from 
ongleaf Yellow Pine, are shipped direct 
rom our Boston, Ga., mill. 


ny Planing Mill, SOciA 














LOUISIANA 





Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Sask & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 











rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘*Since 1867’ Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., uopce-ta 


Manufacturers of 


Sof slot at Y @llow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 





Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ‘ 





Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 














has just completed the erection of a $38,000 garage at 2333- 
41 South Jefferson Avenue. The new garage is of Spanish 
architecture, and has a lawn, 100 feet front, with plenty of 
flowers. The show room is finished in silver gray with 
mirror doors. The garage is one of the show places of South 
St. Louis. 

J. E. Schwarze, who has been a representative for the Cady 
Lumber Co. in St. Louis and Chicago, has been drafted and 
accepted for service in the National Army, and expects soon 
to be sent to Camp Funston for training. Mr. Schwarze has 
been very eager to serve Uncle Sam. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 4.—Ideal weather conditions have continued thruout 
the Memphis territory during the last week for work in the 
woods and good progress is reported with both the cutting and 
hauling of logs. In fact, logs are being prepared for deliv- 
ery to the mills much more rapidly than they are being han- 
dled by the roads thruout the valley territory and complaints 
of damage to logs are increasing rather than decreasing. 
Every effort, however, is being made to overcome the car 
shortage and to provide facilities for the prompt handling of 
timber shipments. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has issued a circular letter to mem- 
bers of that body advising them that log loading facilities 
have been increased somewhat during the last week and that 
indications point to still further betterment during the cur- 
rent week. Practically all of the mills at Memphis are able 
to secure enough logs now to keep them going at something 
like capacity, with the result that production is substantially 
larger than a short time ago. As to the outbound car situ- 
ation, Mr. Townshend has advised members of the associa- 
tion that it has not improved and that there is nothing indi- 
cating that there will be any improvement in the immediate 
future. He says that hardwood mills at some of the junction 
points are receiving as high as 80 percent of their require- 
ments but that in some other instances, where shippers have 
to depend on a single line of railway, they are not securing 
more than 25 percent. Mr. Townshend is urging all lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers to move every foot of lumber 
possible under present conditions because he and other offi- 
cials of this organization feel that the transportation situa- 
tion is going to become substantially worse as the fall season 
advances. 

R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & McCowen (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, and Helena, Ark., has left for Detroit, Mich., where he 
has a new 1918 Packard touring car awaiting him. - He plans 
an extensive tour from Detroit before returning to Memphis. 
Mr. Jurden said before leaving that there was an exceptional 
demand for veneers and that deliveries were something like 
sixty to ninety days behind orders, which are coming in at 
a very lively rate—a rate much faster than can be success- 
fully met by the manufacture and delivery of the stock. He 
reports prices very firm, with the tendency toward an even 


higher level. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 5.—Improvement in retail lumber business in Mil- 
waukee and thruout Wisconsin from now on is becoming a 
well established fact, and retailers are assuming a much more 
optimistic attitude than has been evident for some time. In 
Milwaukee, where definite statistics are available, the im- 
provement is particularly noticeable. During August build- 
ing permits were issued with an aggregate valuation of $738,- 
961, compared with a valuation of $611,202 for the corre- 
sponding month of 1916. This is the first time in several 
months that permits have shown an increase over the pre- 
vious year. This year’s August gain is discounted to a small 
degree by the increased cost of building materials, but there 
can be no doubt that a resumption of new construction has 
set in and doubtless will be accentuated from now on. . 

Retail yards have been buying on a considerably larger 
scale during the last few weeks than since last spring, both 
to fill immediate orders and in expectation of a larger de- 
mand. It is apparent that some difficulty is likely to be en- 
countered in stocking retail yards, due to the prospective rush 
upon the mills, but for the most part the situation is not ex- 
pected to be one of serious drawbacks. 

The Marsh Refrigerator Service Co. has awarded a contract 
for the construction of a woman’s building for the accommo- 
dation of the numerous women now employed in its lumber 
yards and stock piles. The building will be one story high, 
20x55 feet in size, and equipped with toilets, wash rooms, rest 
room, lunch room, lockers ete. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 3.—While trade is still very quiet, dealers are gradu- 
ally becoming more optimistic. They voice the realization 
that the last two months’ dullness is the natural outcome 
of the uncertainty arising from the nation’s entry into the 
war and that business must become better when the immense 
amounts of money appropriated by the Government for war 
preparation begin to get into general circulation. 

“The trade will have all it can handle here next spring, 
in my estimation,’ Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, said Monday. 
“There may not be much of an increase in business this fall, 
but it is bound to come. One of the city’s leading architects 
told me last week he had more work in hand now than at 
any other time in the last two years. Immediate construc- 
tion is to follow the completion of his plans, he assured me. 
Other large projects which were held up a few months ago 
will be pushed to completion soon, I am informed.” 

The last week’s building operations, as reported by the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, echo this optimism. Three 
theater buildings, a 4-story service station, a church, a hos- 
pital and two large apartment houses are the principal items. 
The week’s permits for new buildings totaled $311,175, which 
is less than half the total for the same week last year. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Sept. 4.—The Hardwood Products Co.’s plant at Neenah, 
Wis., will soon be running day and night, employing extra 
crews in turning out boxes to contain Uncle Sam’s ammuni- 
tion to be used by American troops. A contract running 
considerably over the million-dollar mark to supply. ammuni- 
tion boxes has recently been let by the War Department to 
the Neenah concern, and the latter is now making speedy 
preparations for its fulfillment. Practically every depart- 
ment of the plant will be devoted to the war work. 

William Radford, pioneer lumberman of Oshkosh, quietly 
celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday anniversary Friday of 
last week with his family, among whom were three great- 
grandchildren. His health continues unusually good this 
summer and he is able to take a daily drive about the city. 

Among Wisconsin industries in the woodworking line that 
have been given added impetus by Government orders is that 
of the Marshfield Bedding Co.,.at Marshfield. A night. shift 
has been.put on to rush work on a Government order. for 
cots, parts of which are made of wood. . : : ; 


Ben D. Stone, of Wausau, formerly connected with the 
Rainy Lake Lumber Co., of Virginia, Minn., has moved to 
Marshfield, where he has become interested in the Bissell 
Lumber Co. with his brother-in-law, F. K. Bissell. 

Land clearing in Douglas County is to be stimulated by 
the county council of defense during this fall and next spring. 
A carload of dynamite of several varieties is to be purchased 
by the council and resold to prospective farmers at cost, 
thus saving the consumers considerable money. 

The dam on the Eagle River in the western part of Mari- 
nette County, in former days of great value to loggers in 
their drives down that stream, has been blown out by order 
of the State conservation commission. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Sept. 4.—Industrial conditions in Saginaw and Bay Cit) 
are good with the outlook very promising. With several new 
industries and additions announced and others under con- 
struction there is considerable activity in the building line 
with every indication that it will continue. Not many new 
homes are being built on account of the scarcity of labor and 
high prices, but with the lumber market somewhat easier it is 
expected there will be an improvement. Prices continue firm 
and the general situation is satisfactory. 

Unusual activities in some manufacturing lines, with the 
business of such concerns booming, make for increased lum- 
ber requirements. An indication of the large amount of lum- 
ber being used and in demand is shown by one day’s water 
shipments entered thru the Bay City customs office last 
week. These cargoes were as follows: Schooner Genoa with 
1,050,000 feet of lumber from Duluth ‘for the Bradley-Miller 
company; steamer James H. Prentice with 485,000 feet of 
lumber for Handy Bros. ; schooner Fillmore with 479,384 feet 
of lumber, and the steamer Langell Boys with 230,376 feet 
of lumber and 521,300 lath for the E. B. Foss estate. 
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LEONARD EYKE. The last of the old regime of lumber- 
men of Muskegon, Leonard Eyke, died at his home 
recently. He came to Muskegon in 1863 and_ was in the 
sawmill business until 1893, when he entered public life 
as city treasurer and later as mayor of Muskegon. Mr. 
Eyke was born in the Netherlands, September 12, 1843, 
and came to Muskegon in 1863. He started in the lumber 
business in the employ of Hackley & Son. In 1879 he 
engaged in the lumber business for himself, having as his 
partner John L. Murray. Mr. Eyke later went into part- 
nership with Matthew Wilson and John Murray, of Grand 
Rapids. In 1881 he married Miss Mary Hockaday. He is 
survived by the widow, three sons, John P., of Hope, 
Idaho; S. C. and William L., of Muskegon, and a sister, 
Mrs. Sirene DeBaker, of Grand Rapids. He was a promi- 
nent Mason, being a member of the Knights Templar, 
Muskegon Lodge No. 140, A. F. & A. M., and of DeWitt 
Clinton consistory of Grand Rapids. 





MRS. KATHERINE STEPHENSON. Mrs. Katherine 
Stephenson, wife of William H. Stephenson, superintend- 
ent of the Menominee River Boom Co., died Friday, Aug. 
30, at her home in Marinette, Wis., at the age of 61 years. 
She had resided in Marinette for thirty-five years. 


CYRUS LELAND, JR. In a St. Joseph (Mo.) hospital 
on Aug. 31, Cyrus Leland, Jr., died as the result of an 
operation. He was for many years in the lumber business 
in Troy, Kan. Mr. Leland, while actively interested for 
years in the lumber trade and one of the best known 
retailers in Kansas, was especially known in this State as 
a politician. No other Kansan ever held for so many 
years anything like the hold that he had on Kansas poli- 
tics. He was born in Sauk County, Wis., in 1841 and since 
his seventeenth year he had lived in Kansas. He served 
through the Civil War in a Kansas regiment in the Union 
Army and at the end of his service held the title or 
captain. After the war he entered the lumber business 
and also became interested in politics. 


WILLIAM DUHLMEIER. After an illness of almost a 
year, and at the age of 80 years, William Duhlmeier died 
Aug. 29 at his home in Cincinnati. He was the father of 
William, Jr., and Charles Duhlmeier, of Duhlmeier Bros. 
& Co., hardwood lumber manufacturers, Cincinnati. The 
deceased was born in Germany and came to this country 
seventy years ago. For many years he was president of 
the Stille & Duhlmeier Co., manufacturers of furniture, 
but retired from active business fourteen years ago, 
altho he continued to hold the office of treasurer of the 
Sun Mutual Insurance Co., of which he was one of the 
organizers. Besides the two sons mentioned, three daugh- 
ters survive him: Mrs. Anna Schwartz and Misses Frances 
and Nellie Duhlmeier. William Duhlmeier, Jr., two years 
ago was president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. 


GEORGE F. WILLIAMS. Senior member of the firm of 
Williams Bros. Co., of Cadillac, Mich., George F. Williams, 
died suddenly Sept. 4 of heart disease. Mr. Williams had 
been an invalid for a number of years, but was active in 
the business of his firm up to the very last. He held the 
the office of secretary and general manager of the Williams 
Bros. Co, and was president of the Cadillac Produce (o., 
of Cadillac. Mr. Williams was born in Ontario, Can., 
Aug. 22, 1859, and was twice married. His first wife was 
Emma C. Graves, by whom he had one son, Clarence F. 
Williams, now associated with the company. In 1910 he 
married Mrs. Flora Compton, of Manton, who survives her 
husband. The deceased also leaves three brothers, Walter 
S. and Albert E. Williams, of Cadillac, and James H. 
Williams, of Mesick, Mich. The funeral was held at the 
family residence in Cadillac Sept. 6, the Rev. M. M. Callen, 
of the Methodist Church, and Rev. Jonathan Turner, of 
the Congregation Church officiating. 








T. A. JENNINGS. President of the Jennings Naval 
Stores Co., Pensacola, Fla., with a branch at New Or- 
leans, La., T. A. Jennings, died in Birmingham, Ala., on 
Aug. 16 at St. Vincent’s Hospital, where he had been 
under treatment for stomach trouble and was preparing 
to undergo an operation. Mr. Jennings, who is survived 
by a widow, two daughters and two sons, was born at 
Jennings, Fla., and his remains were taken to that place 


for interment. 
BPO BA PBL LDL 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Aug. 28 to Sept. 4, inclusive, ten vessels brought 
3,222,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—515,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Arizona, from Pequaming, Mich. The next largest 
cargo—410,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Louis Pah- 
low, from Blind River, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


Aug. 28—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Blind River, Mich., 410,- 
000 feet ; barge Delta, Masonville, Mich., 300,000 feet. 

Aug. 31—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Cheboygan, Mich., 245,- 
000 feet ; steamer Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 200,000 
feet; steamer Arizona, Pequaming, Mich., 515,000 feet. 

Sept. 3—Barge Delta, Cedar River, Mich., 280,000 feet; 
steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 300,000 feet ; steamer 
I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

Sept. 4—Steamer W. J. Carter, Gladstone, Mich., 368,000 
feet ; steamer N. J. Nessen, Nahma, Mich., 204,000 feet. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 4.—August was the most remarkable month in the 
history of the local lumber industry. It was remarkable for 
the high speed at which lumber was produced and for the 
high speed at which the lumber was shipped after it was pro- 
duced. The Government was not only the largest consumer 
of lumber but it was practically the only consumer. Thru 
the agency of the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau at 
Washington, the mills in the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation territory were supplied with all the orders that they 
could take for cantonment lumber. The mills worked at top 
specd all month getting out this lumber, and the close of the 
month finds the completion of this vast shipment. In round 
numbers the mills in this territory during the last month 
manufactured and shipped to the several military camps 
allotted to this territory 100,000,000 feet of cantonment 
lumber. Officers of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
express their satisfaction at the manner in which the asso- 
ciation mills responded to the call of their country in manu- 
facturing and shipping such an unprecedented amount of 
lumber in so short a time. Praise is also expressed for the 
railroads for the manner in which they responded to the un- 
precedented call for cars. The whole of this vast amount of 
cantonment lumber was moved speedily from the mills de- 
spite the fact that the whole mill territory was at the time 
suffering from a shortage of cars. 

Sept. 1 finds the sawmills in the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
territory cleaned up on cantonment orders, save for a few 
extra orders that have dribbled in to supply shortages. For 
the first time since the rush of war material began the manu- 
facturers are able to take a long breath and look ahead at the 
general market, which has so long been neglected. This is 
the season of the year when the retail and factory trade is 
normally dull and this season is proving to be no exception 
to the rule. However, during the last few days there has been 
a fair-sized inquiry from the general market, which shows 
that despite prevailing war conditions there is going to be a 
large amount of building this fall and winter. Stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands are said to be low and broken everywhere and 
a vast amount of lumber will be needed to replenish them. 
Furthermore, the market has shifted to a higher price level 
which every one confidently expects to be rigidly maintained. 
The lumbermen’s car committee has been doing splendid work 
and the result is the release to this territory of a larger 
number of cars for general distribution of lumber. Meantime 
the cost of the various items entering into the manufac- 
ture and distribution of lumber continue onward and up- 
ward. It was announced today that steamship rates on 
lumber from Jacksonville to New York would be advanced 
from $12 to $14 a thousand, the highest rate ever recorded. 
News also came officially from Washington today that Secre- 
tary of War Baker had approved of Jacksonville as a camp 
for the army quartermaster’s training department. This 
will mean about 25,000,000 feet of lumber that will have 
to be supplied by the mills in this territory. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 4.—The sale of North Carolina pine last week was 
somewhat better, particularly in rough lumber, but as was 
the case several weeks ago there appears still to be a dispo- 
sition by some mills to accept prices very much below the 
general prevailing quotations. This undoubtedly caused a 
more liberal disposition by buyers but in fairness it must be 
stated that the recent prices average about $1 a thousand 
higher on this low priced lumber than two weeks ago. Taken 
as a whole the prices of North Carolina pine, both rough and 
dressed, show no material change either for good lumber 
or the lower grades. 

While the demand was more general in character last 
week, this is not expected to continue and the absence of 
orders in any quantity during part of September will be 
very apt to cause some weak spots in the market which it 
will take strong effort to offset. At present there is no 
general disposition to lower prices, but on items of which 
there is a growing accumulation some talk of the advisa- 
bility of shading figures a little has been heard. This may 
be mere talk for those participating in it are well able finan- 
cially to carry the burden for a while longer. The low 
prices accepted by a few mills undoubtedly causes uncer- 
tainty in the minds of both buyers and millmen as to whether 
to buy or sell right now. There is also more air-dried stock 
coming into the market because of the fair weather during 
August and because many farmers, having gotten their crops 
out of the way, are again turning their attention to sawing 
lumber. The labor situation will affect these people as well 
as the standard operations and with a hard winter there will 
undoubtedly be a shortage of pine next year. 

The child labor law, effective Sept. 1, is going seriously to 
affect not only the lumbermen, who have been forced be- 
cause of shortage of men to employ women and children for 
light work, but also the box mills. One large box plant 
in this city had to dismiss between fifty and sixty Saturday. 
The labor situation is a problem which is still with the 
manufacturers of lumber and will result in materially re- 
ducing their output from now on. 

Shipments have been harder to forward during the last 
week than previously. Only 100 cars a day each have been 
taken thru the Norfolk gateway and Potomac yards during 
the last week, as against 300 cars a day each taken a short 
time back, while tight embargo has been placed on New York 
City, which has not yet been lifted and just when it will be 
the railroads are unable to state. The handling of Govern- 
ment business is the cause of this condition and as this 
Movement will continue to grow as more troops are put 
in the field, the outlook is far from bright for prompt 
shipment of stock for domestic uses. 

During the last week there was a more brisk demand for 
good rough lumber, a few rather large sales having been 
made at concessions, but most mills hold out firmly for their 
latest lists. Four quarter No. 1 edge sold at from $40 to 
$40.25, the other grades in proportion with No. 3 stiffening. 
Large sales of 4/4 edge box, all for prompt delivery, were 
more numerous than the week previous, aggregating from 
100,000 to 400,000 each and prices ranging from $27.50 to 
$28.50 and $29. The box mills have a great many orders on 
their books now and will need more lumber but because of 
the increased influx of air-dried stock, they are holding off 
Placing large contracts with the kiln-dried mills at the pre- 
Vvailing prices. The Government is also in the market for 
large quantities of edge box and culls, which is strengthen- 
ing the market. Increased sales were made of 4/4 cull 
red heart, and the stock sizes of box and culls during the 
bia but prices of the different mills vary rather much. 
poe are disposed to take lower prices than have prevailed 
i the last two or three weeks while others are able to 
a Small orders at their figures. Box bark strips moved 
rather slow during the week and judging from recent 
bo ap there is a lack of information as to the market value 

this stock with some of the mills. In dressed stock sales 





during the week were nearly twice as large as the week 
previous, part of these being for Government work. The 
items showing an increase in demand were all grades of 
flooring, Nos. 1 and 2 %-inch ceiling, Nos. 1 and 3 7/16-inch 
ceiling (the latter mostly for Government usé), 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, 6-inch roofers and factory flooring. Mixed 
car orders are still in the majority altho there are noticeably 
more orders being received for straight cars of flooring, thin 
ceiling, and roofers. Prices of dressed lumber are still strong 
and indications point rather to higher levels than any reduc- 
tions in the near future. Most of the planing mills are over- 
sold on practically every item on the list and can not speed 
up their production because of labor shortage. The de- 
mand from the Government has cleaned many of them out 
entirely on certain items. On July 1, about twenty of the 
larger mills were oversold on dressed stock 1,600,000 feet 
while on August 1 these same mills were oversold a little 
over 5,000,000 feet. This wholly accounts for the way in 
which the price level in dressed stock was maintained during 


August. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 3.—Advices from Washington are to the effect that 
during the last ten days the railroad war board’s commission 
on car service has ordered more than 7,000 empty freight 
cars to the South and Southwest, to facilitate movement of 
grain and lumber. About 4,500 cars were sent to the lum- 
ber States, and 2,450 to grain producing districts. Fairfax 
Harrison, chairman of the war board, states that since May 
1 there has been distributed to roads needing the most 113,420 
freight cars, under the war board’s policy of moving empty 
cars regardless of ownership. 

Whether an employer can pass the burden imposed on him 
by the State workmen’s compensation act to a liability in- 
surance or casualty company is involved in an action begun 
Friday in the first city court by Harry P. Gamble, assistant 
attorney general, in behalf of the Charity Hospital, against 
Dibert, Bancroft & Ross. The amount asked is only $28, to 
cover medical services given by the hospital to J. C. Helmel, 
Cc. Kershbaum and T. Brodevide, but the case involves the 
whole system of employers’ liability. Many other actions 
will follow or be settled out of court if the State wins its 
test case. 

Jess E. Remick, connected with the Cummings-Moberly 
Cypress Co., with an office in the Whitney Central Bank 
Building and operating a plant at Moberly, La., returned 
last week from a visit to points on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Remick is interested in timber holdings in States bordering 
the Pacific Ocean. 

It was stated last week at headquarters of the Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., that E. F. Hailey, for several years 
manager of the Slidell (La.) plant, has resigned to go with 
the Slidell Shipbuilding Co. as secretary. and treasurer, he 
purchasing an interest in that concern. He is succeeded as 
manager of the Slidell operations by R. L. Aubrey. 

Due to the need of more office space the Hirsch Lumber 
Co. has moved in the Hibernia Bank Building from room 
514 to 715. J. M. Des Rochers, manager of the New Or- 
leans office, says that business has been showing up nicely 
of late. The company has its general headquarters in New 
York City. & 

Cc. L. Clapp, who has been claim department manager for 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. of New Orleans, for several 
years, has been promoted and is now in full charge of the 
auditing department. However, Mr. Clapp is such a good 
claim department man that he will continue in charge of 
that department, supervising the executive end of the work. 

R. S. Michel, formerly connected with the office of the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., has gone to Leon Springs, Tex., 
where he will undergo training in the officers’ training camp. 
He has been connected for some time with the Silica Brick 
Co., and is a brother to E. H. Michel, manager of the New 
Orleans office of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. ‘ 

John N. Gilbert, president of the Nona Mills Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., passed thru New Orleans last week enroute to 
Beaumont from a trip to points in the North and East. Mr. 
Gilbert, who was accompanied by Mrs. Gilbert and daughter, 
Mrs. C. D. Butler and the latter’s child, spent two days 
in New Orleans before returning home. Mr. Gilbert looks 
forward to a good fall and winter demand for lumber. 

W. M. Cady has returned to McNary, La., from a trip to 
points in the East. Mr. Cady, who is president of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., spent several days in Washington, at 
which time he made arrangements with the Government to 
cut the material for six ship schedules, and immediately upon 
his return home set to work to get out the schedules in real 
earnest. 

The new plant of the Rosa Lumber Co. at Picayune, Miss., 
has been completed and placed in operation. This is really 
the old plant doubled in capacity by building another side 
and a resaw. The plant is now busy cutting timbers for 
the new mill near Rosa that is to be built by the Goodyear 
Yellow Pine Co. The same interests own both companies. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 3.—The arrival of September finds the lumber mar- 
ket steady with no decline in prices. Timbers are in great 
demand and prices continue to stiffen, but it is between sea- 
sons with the retailers and yard stocks are not moving 
heavily. 

A heavy movement continues on all kinds of Government 
orders and Beaumont manufacturers are getting their share 
of orders for ship timbers and cantonment and aviation camp 
material. 

Building permits issued here in August totalled $72,085, 
which was slightly under those of July and also less than 
the permits issued in August, 1916, but at this time there are 
buildings under course of construction in Beaumont to cost 
aggregately $500,000. In addition to this four local ship 
building companies have begun the construction of eighteen 
Government boats and four other shigs for private interests 
are being built. Due to the shortage of houses, caused by 
the influx of ship building labor, several plans for erecting 
small cottages are being considered by local financiers. One 
capitalist will build 100 bungalows and either rent or sell 
them to laborers on the easy payment plan. One of the ship 
building companies contemplates erecting a large frame build- 
ing similar to an army cantonment for the accommodation 
of its unmarried employees. 

Howland & Nelson Saturday launched schooner No. 2, a 
four-master with a capacity of 1,100 tons net, costing $200,- 
000. The hull was today towed to Orange to be equipped for 
sea. It will be ready for use within six weeks. This is the 
second deep-sea vessels ever built in Beaumont, the first one 
having been launched by Howland & Nelson on Jan. 15, 1917. 
Both ships were built for the Orange Maritime Corporation. 

Shortage of labor has materially delayed the construction 
of the sawmill of the Keith Lumber Co. at Voth, which will 
replace the mill destroyed by fire last winter, but J. Frank 
Keith, president of the company, said today that the plant 
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will be in operation by Sept. 10. The machinery will be 
tested out this week. When completed this will be one of the 
best equipped sawmills in the Beaumont district. It will 
have a daily capacity of .100,000 feet of yellow pine and 
40,000 feet of hardwood lumber. Also it will be equipped to 
turn out lath and pickets. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 4.—General lumber conditions continue slow for this 
time of the year. August did not bring with it the usual 
jump in demand, for the retailers are not doing any stock- 
ing up yet and there is a tendency among them to wait even 
longer to look into conditions before they take on stock for 
the fall trade. The conditions in this territory apparently 
are growing more favorable. The latest reports from the 
Missouri and Kansas boards of agriculture both show that 
the corn yield, while not heavy considering the acreage, is 
going to be far better than expected in the aggregate as the 
August rains have put it into good shape and many fields 
that were given up are going to make good crops. Also there 
is going to be an abundance of forage crops and stockmen 
are not going to have to sacrifice their stock as it was feared 
they would have to do. 

The settling of the wheat price for this year by the food 
administration will tend to steady business conditions a good 
deal. Farmers were watching developments along that line 
with keen interest and all business men in this section 
shared their interest. The price of $2.20, finally decided 
upon, is being received with satisfaction by most of the 
raisers of wheat and there will be a considerably heavier 
movement of grain now. Of late the movements have been 
light because of the uncertainty and the stagnation of the 
market. The price is admittedly a good deal below what 
could have been had for this year’s crop had there been no 
price regulation, but there is no tendency, except in a few 
individual cases, to complain. 

There is a very considerable revival of activity of late 
in the Kansas and Oklahoma oil fields. Because of the 
stringent shortage of steel casing many concerns were forced 
to abandon plans for drilling and as a result of that produc- 
tion of the field was greatly curtailed, so much so, in fact, 
that it came to the attention of the Government which saw 
the necessity of a full production of oil as a war measure. 
Recently the Government has taken measures to increase the 
supply of pipe in the oil fields and there is more drilling than 
for some time. With the resumption of drilling there is a 
much larger demand for lumber for oil rigs, pumping stations, 
tanks and so forth. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., returned 
Sept. 1 from Glenwood Springs, Colo., where he spent August 
with his family. 

C. G. Buffum, of the LaCross Lumber Co., Louisiana, Mo., 
one of the biggest line yard concerns in Missouri, was a 
Kansas City visitor last week. Mr. Buffum says that Missouri 
country yards are going to have a big trade this fall as a 
resu't of the excellent crops that are general in the state. 

Capt. L. L. Bucklew, Battery E. Second Missouri Field 
Artillery, formerly sales manager of the C. J. Carter Lumbér 
Co., now is at Fort Sill, Okla., with his command training in 
the cantonment there. C. J. Carter, president of the Carter 
con:pany, is on a trip thru the East on which he is combining 
business and pleasure. 

E 2. Jamison, sales manager of the Riber Lumber Co., 
wnao iis just returned from a trip in northern Missouri and 
soutkern Iowa, reports that retailers there are expecting an 
unusually good fall trade, but their stocks are fairly good 
anil they are not buying much in expectation of the fall 
demand. 

J B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Laid Exchange Co., was in Kansas City a few days this week 
on his return from a business trip to the west Coast. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 5.—Charles R. Fowler, Minneapolis attorney for the 
retail lumbermen cited to answer conspiracy charges brought 
by mail order houses before the Federal Trade Commission, 
has left for the East, and will make formal appearance 
for eighty-five clients in Washington today. A date then 
will be set for taking of testimony by a commissioner to be 
appointed for the task. 

C. P. Lindsley of Lindsley Bros., Spokane, was here a few 
days ago and conferred with local lumbermen concerning 
the market. 

John R. Stewart, Seattle lumberman, was here last week 
on his way east, where he is called to settle the estate of 
his father. 

George Glover, of the Willow River Lumber Co., New 
Richmond, Wis., was a business visitor the other day. He 
says Wisconsin mills are taking on considerable government 
business and are. well loaded with orders. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 4.—It looks as tho the temporary softening of prices 
on North Carolina and some yellow pine items was going 
to be very short lived, for some mills making these offers 
have already withdrawn them and show a tendency to tighten 
prices in general. The car situation is reported as better in 
general, but Philadelphia wholesalers and mill representa- 
tives seem to be having as much trouble as ever to get 
enough cars. General business is opening up nicely, manu- 
facturers and jobbers booking liberal fall and winter busi- 
ness, and the retail stores finding business up to the aver- 
age in volume and better in profits. Public work and fac- 
tory construction are active, and altho a revival of dwelling 
construction is indicated, it has not taken place yet. The 
Government, shipyards, railroads, big industrial plants ete. 
are all good buyers of lumber, and the furniture and mill- 
work men are also in the market for good quantities. Gen- 
erally speaking, prices are keeping up. Some yards still 
suffer from lack of room because of sold but undelivered 
stocks, but lumber is not coming in as fast as it did a week 
rt Financial conditigns are satisfactory and collections are 
air. 

Plain and quartered oak, both white and red, all kinds of 
hardwood flooring, maple, ash and basswood are in greatest 
demand among the hardwoods, but there is also a good mar- 
ket for the low grade chestnut, birch, beech, gum and cherry. 
Better grades of chestnut and poplar are not plentiful, but 
are more in evidence than the other hardwoods. The white 
pine dealers are tightening on the prospect of a short sup- 
ply and stocks are decreasing. Spruce is scarce and prices 
are high, the only item which has eased off being lath. 
Cypress is in good demand in all grades and prices are firm. 
Cypress shingles are still oversold, altho not so active as 
heretofore. Hemlock is scarce and high and some dealers are 
frankly holding back what stock they have in expectation of 
a higher market. Yellow pine timbers are firm in price and 
strong in demand. Flooring is steady. Box is Strong. Roof- 
ers and the smaller sizes are less firm than they were. North 
Caroline pine: bill timbers; box and flooring séll readily at 
good prices, but roofers and building sizes are not’ so strong. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 4.—The demand for lumber here for purposes con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the war shows a continu 
ance that is both gratifying and surprising. A number ot 
firms have experienced a considerabie increase in orders, 
While business on the whole is not exactly what is expected, the 
unlooked for maintenance of demand for lumber for war pu: 
poses operates to offset the now long-continued lessened actiy 
ity in demand for lumber for dwelling houses and other loca! 
building operations and to sustain the firm tone of the ma) 
ket. Orders for dimension are keeping the mills busy, there 
being a fairly good demand for spruce dimension. The retail 
yards naturally are enduring a rather quiet business, the.« 
being practically no change in the condition of trade at loci 
lumber yards. Wholesale prices show comparatively litile 
change and remain quite firm. 

The grandstands on School and Tremont streets, Boston, 
from which several patriotic parades were reviewed this sun 
mer, were torn down this week. ‘This means the disposal oj 
about 140,000 feet of spruce lumber. ‘The stands cost tlie 
city $10,000. Building Commissioner O’Hearn has called for 
bids for the removal of the stands and for the purchase of (he 
lumber. The Pope Lumber Co. of Dorchester, Loston, fu 
nished the lumber. 

Contracts awarded to Aug. 29 for building and engineering 
operations in New England amount to $152,863,000 ; corr 
sponding period, 1916, $188,377,000 ; 1915, $117,539,000. 

The eleven buildings of the Y. M. C. A. to be devoted to 
social and recreation work together with its auditoriuu, 
which has a seating capacity of 3,500, at the Aytr (Mass.) 
cantonment, have been completed. 

Joseph A, Conry, of the Terminal Port Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, and Russian consul here, re- 
cently telegraphed to Washington to protest of the diverting 
of traffic from Boston. He did this on learning the shipping 
board proposed to divert exports of food from northern ports 
to southern and Gulf ports on the ground of congestion at tie 
former. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, a leading architect, designer of many 
magnificent structures in this section, a member of the 
chamber of commerce, of considerable reputation as a cily 
planner, well known for his civic interest and work, has been 
named as New England representative of the library war 
council, which is to cojperate with the American Library As- 
sociation in’ raising $1,000,000 for cantonment and camp 
libraries and books for men at the front. 

The annual report of Fire Commissioner Grady, of this 
city, shows a decrease in fire losses in 1916 of $530,799 from 
1915. The losses by fire for 1916 totaled $2,473,801. This 
decrease is attributed to a new inspection system put in oper- 
ation, greater efliciency thru the more general use of motor 
fire apparatus and the conviction of a number of persons for 
arson. 

Building operations in Boston during August, for which 
data have just become available, show a great falling off 
as compared with August, 1916. Last month there were 
fourteen applications for permission to construct first class 
buildings at an estimated cost of $744,000, nineteen second 
class at $201,200, and fifty-two third class at $93,210. This 
is a total of eighty-five applications to build at an estimated 
cost of $1,038,410. Also there were 307 applications to alter 
at an estimated cost of $275,719, making a total of 392 appli- 
eations to build or alter at an estimated cost of $1,314,128. 
During August, 1916, there were thirty-two applications for 
permits to build first class at $1,716,390; sixty-one second 
class at $1,282,250, and 118 third class at $419,670, a total 
of 211 applications to build at an estimated cost of $3,398,- 
310. Also there were 472 applications for permits to alter 
at an estimated cost of $498,568, making in all 683 applica- 
tions to build or alter at an estimated cost of $3,896,878. 

Good news for dealers handling types of lumber used in 
railroad construction comes with the official notification by 
the New Haven railroad that it intends to develop its freight 
yards in the vicinity of Smithfield Avenue, Providence, into 
what will probably be the largest classification yard and 
freight distribution point on its entire system, the project to 
eall for an expenditure of about $1,000,000. Already the 
road has under construction a huge classification yard just 
outside the city of New Haven. ‘The new yard at Provi- 
dence is to be of the gravity hump type. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Sept. 4.—A new village in the Rangeley Lake region is 
rapidly coming into being on the Cupsuptic River, where 
Thomas Tague and Albert L. Savage have begun work on 
contracts to cut 2,000,000 feet of sawlogs and 10,000 cords 
of pulpwood annually. A score or more of cottages for woods- 
men already have been erected, and a general store is to be 
opened there, in the heart of the dense wilderness. Puip- 
wood cutters are paid $2.50 a cord, at which rate they can 
earn big wages. 

The old saying, ‘“There’s nothing like leather,” is rapidly 








A LEAKY 
ROOF 


creates an ill temper. Avoid 
this by re-shingling your build- 
ings before the fall rains set in. | 


I lI 
DO IT NOW 


Our stock is complete. We 
can take care of your require- 
ments. Do not delay. 


PALMETIER & ABELL LUMBER CO, 


PHONE 98 
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giving place to the expression, “Nothing lasts like wood.” 
Ancient houses scattered all over Maine prove the enduring 
character of wood as a material for building, and it is com- 
mon knowledge that a very old wooden house generally is in 
better condition than an old brick house. But just now it is 
the sea and not the land that is furnishing the most striking 
illustrations of the lasting qualities of good seasoned wood. 
Many vessels now actively engaged in the New England 
coasting trade range in age from 40 to 60 years and are still 
sound and serviceable. Now it is announced that the barge 
Cairo, Which was launched as the bark Herbert Black at Sears- 
port forty-four years ago, is to be brought back to Maine 
ani rerigged as a schooner for offshore trade. This vessel, 
after years of voyaging to far parts of the world, was cut 
down to serve as a coal barge and now the lure of high 
freights has induced its owners to restore its wings and send 
it to foreign shores again. ‘This would be impossible were 
the vessel not in fine condition. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—J. T. Gregory, of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., who 
with George S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has 
been the business end of the fir emergency committee of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in the distribution of 
orders for lumber for the American Lake and Des Moines 
cantonthents, aggregating 60,000,000 feet, left Saturday for 
Chicago, Lake Superior points and Washington, D. C., on an 
extended trip. Said Mr. Gregory Friday : 

“I’m going to get rested and I am not coming back until 
I do get rested. This has sure been a strenuous season for 
the lumbermen. I have been harassed by three evils, any one 
of which is enough to drive a man to drink, but with all 
three of them combined—well, it has been too much for me. 
These three things are the I. W. W., the forest fires and 
Governor Lister. 

“I am a good Democrat, but Governor Lister’s activities 
in insisting that we lumbermen go on an 8-hour basis have 
wearied me. It is impossible for us to even think of such a 
thing while the mills of Oregon and California are operating 
ten hours, to say nothing of the British Columbia mills with 
their Oriental labor. 

“We are practically thru with the Government canton- 
ment business now, but it kept us worried for a time. Here 
we were doing our best to see that the lumber was loaded on 
the cars and the shipments went forward promptly, while 
a lot of irresponsible agitators were intimidating the men 
employed in filling orders and loading lumber. It was im- 
possible for us to get the protection we needed, too. I am 
glad that job is about ended.” 

Mr. Gregory predicts that unless labor conditions change 
greatly in the near future the bulk of the fir mills will re- 
main idle thruout the winter. 

Maj. Hart W. Palmer, formerly general superintendent of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and now commander of 
the Washington cavalry squadron in camp at American Lake, 
was given a surprise Tuesday night by the officers of the vari- 
ous troops of the squadron who presented him with a hand- 
some war saddle for his horse. 

Second Lieut. Arthur W. Dripps, who was also in the em- 
ploy of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Washington school of forestry, has 
just received orders to report for duty at Vancouver Bar 


racks. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—The strike in the logging camps in the Everett 
district is off, according to Joseph Irving, a well known log- 
ging operator, who says that most of the loggers are ready 
to return to their work and that the employers are waiting 
to start their mills when the fire menace is abated. As soon 
as the much-needed rain comes to minimize danger of loss 
from fire camps in this district will open again, said Mr. 
Irving. The loggers are getting their camps ready for work. 
There is still great danger of more and larger forest fires, 
according to Mr. Irving. Many brush fires that are burning 
can easily become dangerous to standing timber, and in many 
places fires are smouldering. According to information re- 
ceived today a strip five miles long and one mile wide has 
been covered by the fire near Darrington, which burned thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of down cedar belonging to the 
Danaher and Puget Sound Timber companies, but as yet has 
burned little or no standing timber. The fire is reported 
under control, with the damage less than was expected. 

Snohomish County has issued instructions to its officers 
to arrest drivers of logging trucks who haul twenty or more 
tons On permanently paved highways. One concern has suf- 
fered arrest and fine, but the company carried its case to 
the State supreme court. The limit of weight permitted is 
twelve tons, including load and motor truck. 

Officers of the Wagner & Wilson Lumber Co. at Monroe 
ca'led upon the county commissioners and sheriff here last 
week to register complaint against actions of Industrial 
Workers of the World, who had camped near the mill prop- 
erty. It was alleged by the Wagner & Wilson company that 
the I. W. W. have laid rails across tracks and “beat up” 
employees who attempted to work in the mill. The county 
promised the mill owners relief from that condition. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Sept. 3.—A. D. Stillman, a prominent farmer in Pleasant 
Veliey, Montana, was arrested Aug. 29 for setting a fire and 
allowing it to get beyond his control. A. E. Boorman, sccre- 
tity of the Northern Montana Forestry Association, has se- 
cured a warrant for his arrest. Stillman was urged by his 
heichbors not to set the fire at the time, as danger of its 
Si‘cading was great, but he wished to burn over the meadow. 
The fire ran from the grass into a section of timber, and it is 
reported that when the fire got away he did nothing to help 
ficht it. The case will be prosecuted under State laws govern- 
ins criminal negligence. It is estimated that 700,000,000 
fect of timber is threatened by fires in the Missoula district. 
Senator C. B. Roberts, an extensive logger of Fortine, is 
this city looking after business affairs and reports every- 
ting prosperous in his section. A forest fire has developed 
in the mountains within the last few days and a crew of fifty 
lieh Was sent out last night. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, declares it probable that most of the 
company’s mills and camps which were closed by the strike 
called on July 16 will remain idle until 1918. No plans are 
being made now for operating the old sawmill at Larson or 
the Skyhomish sawmill. It is possible the cargo mill will 
begin operation again shortly, but this depends upon whether 
certain orders are obtained. Mr. Donovan says that so far as 
labor is concerned the mill could have started two weeks .ago, 
as many men are eager to return to work. At Alger the com- 
Pany has a surplus of men. Market conditions are far from 
Satisfactory and the immediate outlook is not encouraging, 
according to Mr. Donovan. 

the Siemens Lumber Co., which was closed by the strike, 
last week resumed operation, after more than a month’s idle- 





ness. The Whatcom Falls Mill Co.’s mills and the Puget 
Sound Sawmill & Shingle Co.’s shingle mill are still idle, but 
the latter concern is operating its sawmill steadily. 

Bellingham and Anacortes mills are furnishing many car- 
loads of spruce te the United States and allied governments 
for airplane construction. The Morrison Mill Co. in Belling- 
ham has furnished eight or ten carloads this year and shipped 
one car last week. Heavy shipments have also been made by 
the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co..and the Fidalgo Lumber & 
Box Co. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. reports 
that it has several orders for fir to be used in constructing 
airplanes for the Italian government, this lumber being used 
now as an experiment. 

Manager Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood mill, last week 
received word that his company’s motorship Sierra had 
broken its starboard propeller 240 miles south of San Diego 
while en route to the West Coast with 1,200,000 feet of lum- 
ber from the company’s Bellingham mill. The shaft may be 
repaired in San Diego. The bark Belfast has sailed from the 
company’s mill for the West Coast with 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber. At the Bloedel Donovan mill the schooner A. M. 
Bacter sailed last week with a return cargo for Hawaii. The 
next vessel due here is the steam schooner Shasta, which will 
load at the Wood mill for Oakland. 

A fire in the Darrington section of the Washington Na- 
tional and neighboring forests last week destroyed $60,000 
worth of timber, estimates Forest Ranger C. C. McGuire, of 
Bellingham. The heaviest loser is the Denaher Logging Co., 
which owned practically all the timber destroyed. Two other 
fires are raging in Darrington’s vicinity and professed eye- 
witnesses say that I. W. W.’s started one of them. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—That the lumber strike is over, so far as the 
lumbermen are concerned, is the view expressed by B. R. 
Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. Mr. Lewis says the 
company’s mill and camp at Clear Lake have been running 
steadily thru all the trouble, and he does not expect them to 
shut down. 

John Wallace, vice president of the Georgetown Lumber 
Co., left yesterday morning for Weaverville, Cal., to attend 
the funeral of his mother, Mrs. Letitia Wallace, who died at 
her home last Tuesday. 

The Chicago Lumber Co., of Washington, and the Silver 
Lake Lumber Co. have moved their offices from 1105 White 
Building to 1139 Henry Building. " 

The city of Seattle has sold its timber holdings on the 
Cedar River watershed, estimated at 400,000,000 feet, to the 
Pacific States Lumber Co. on its bid of approximately $1,000,- 
000, authorization of the sale having been made by the coun- 
cil last week. In addition to the timber, the city’s logging 
road from Cedar Falls to Cedar Lake, which cost about $100,- 
000, was sold to the Pacific States Lumber Co. for $45,000. 
Under the terms of the contract the lumber company agrees 
to remove the timber at the rate of 50,000,000 feet yearly. 

“What we want to buy is hard to buy, and what we want 
to sell is hard to sell,” said Charles W. Johnson, of the 
Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. Friday. ‘We find that buy- 
ing is very erratic. Mills seem to be cleaned out of yard 
stock dimension. Business for September looks good.” 

Sam P. Johns, jr., Seattle representative of the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., is in Tacoma for some time, assisting the 
emergency committee in distributing lumber orders for the 
Government. 

Forest fires thruout western Washington have been very 
active during the week, and have endangered green timber at 
many points. Fresh northwestern winds threaten to make 
the twenty fires now burning spread farther, and the fire 
warden and his men are being kept on the continual watch. 
About a thousand acres of land belonging to the Sound Tim- 
ber Co. has been burned over, with a loss approximating 
$10,000. There has been no actual rainfall since June 29, an 
almost unprecedented condition here. Governor Lister has 
issued a formal proclamation postponing the opening of the 
upland bird season from Sept. 1 to Sept. 15, so that the 
danger of fires being started accidentally by hunters will be 
eliminated. B 

J. H. Parker, Seattle shingle manufacturer and whole- 
saler, is at present at Mayo Bros.’ institution at Rochester, 
Minn., where he has undergone an operation for throat 
affliction of long standing. Mr. Parker came thru the ordeal 
successfully and is now on the road to recovery. 

The car situation is very satisfactory for the season, maxi- 
mum loadings demanded by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions having much to do with the improvement. How- 
ever, when grain begins to move lumbermen will have to 
scramble for their cars. 

Almost $200,000 worth of timber will be auctioned off by 
Clark V. Savidge, State land commissioner, at the next sale 
of State lands Oct. 2. The timber is on 4,618 acres of land, 
1,606 of which are in Pacific County and 380 in King County. 

E. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys Lumber Co., Mis- 
soula, Montana, spent several days in Seattle the first of last 
week, going from here to Portland and thence by sea to Coos 
Bay, where he has some timber interests. When he arrived 
in Seattle Mr. Polleys was suffering from a severe attack of 
hay fever, which was soon relieved by bathing in the salt 
waters of Puget Sound. Mr. Polleys reports the labor situa- 
tion in western Montana as very acute. He is operating his 
plant at Missoula days only and is bothered more or less by 
a shortage of men for logging work which makes it difficult 
to keep the mill fully supplied. Ordinarily the Polleys Lum- 
ber Co. would manufacture from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 feet 
of lumber this year but the labor shortage will result in re- 
ducing this output. 

F. A. Paramino, of Oliver J. Olson & Co., San Fraricisco, 
steamship operators and lumber wholesalers, was in Seattle 
the first of last week on one of his periodical buying trips. 
Mr. Paramino has many friends in Seattle, having spent sev- 
eral months here several years ago and at that time being 
connected with the Dollar company. Before returning to 
San Francisco he spent a few days in British Columbia. He 
was accompanied on his trip north by Vere Hunter, formerly 
a retail lumber dealer of Berkeley, but who recently dis- 
posed of his retail interests and engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business in San Francisco. 

J. J. Herlihy, who travels for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, but who makes his home in Seattle, returned 
last week from an extended trip thru the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota. 

Walter F. Lammers, manager of the Adams River Lumber 
Co., Chase, B. C., was in Seattle on business last week. He 
reports operating days only at Chase on account of labor 
scarcity but that the demand’ for lumber is excellent. Crop 
conditions in the Canadian Northwest have greatly improved 
anid a good crop is now assured at excellent prices. A few 
weeks ago there was fear that continued warm and dry 
weather would injure the crop but rains later relieved the 
situation. Mr. Lammers was accompanied on his visit to 
Seattle by J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, president of the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co. of that city. Mr. McGoldrick is also 
president of the Adams River Lumber Co. 

E. H. Lewis, of New York, president of the E. H. Lewis 
Lumber Co., was in Seattle last week and intended to remain 
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ry BUYERS ¢ 


Northern 


Hardwoods 


1 car <3 10’ & 12’ No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 


2 cars 1st & 2nd Birch 

lear 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Birch 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Wis. Red Oak 
2 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm 


“* FAMOUS ” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 


GILL-ANDREWS 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 





BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 











We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4:No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wi 


cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co.,®*4fi2''> 
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‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1 C. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Bires 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 €.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


onieerr & Jarvis Lumber Co. 











EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. - J 








The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'sterestize exp 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 58NS'EAf * 


souTH#eRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnstown, Penna. 


rn & ry 
Timbers 


Vellow Pine i= 


Railroad and Piling 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 

















Lumber 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


lathe 3 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
4 


\ Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The American Lumberman’s Scven'¥-twe P2zes of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »umber of pieces of dimen- 
sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 
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| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago a 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 











FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY yy 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( sasPER LEMIEUX 
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Timber Resources 


Back of the mill is the timber. A mistaken estimate may 
mean disaster. Employ experienced men who know. We 
have the largest timber cruising business east of Chicago. 
Write for Density Plan. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








THE WOoOoDSsS Gontaien the best work of “The Lum- 

erman Poet’’, including “ TODAY”’, 
By Douglas Malloch jys¢ now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














some time in connection with the affairs of the company’s 
western office here. Mr. Lewis is one of the oldest lumber 
wholesalers of the Puget Sound country, engaging in busi- 
ness in Seattle in the latter part of the 80’s, and at that he is 
still a comparatively young man. For several years he has 
been looking after the sales end of the company’s business 


with offices in New York. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Sept. 3.—Retail business continues quiet in southern Cali- 
fornia, but no doubt much of this is due to the customary 
summer lull in building operations. Prices, both retail and 
from the mills, are maintained at recent high levels and 
there is no indication whatever of any weakening; in fact, 
there is every probability that the prices from the mills will 
go higher still due to the extreme scarcity of stock caused by 
the strikes. Very little lumber is being received at this port 
and the receipts for August by water will fall below that of 
July. 

Edward Yoder, for a number of years assistant manager 
of the Pacific Lumber Co.’s big wholesale yard at Wilming- 
ton, has accepted a position as assistant manager of the 
Woodhead Lumber Co. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 3.—Orders for cantonment material are still very 
plentiful, the mills in this section receiving additional requi- 
sitions almost daily. Several buildings have been added to 
the original cantonment here, requiring many thousand feet 
more than the original order called for. The domestic trade 
continues very small, but prices obtained are as a rule very 
satisfactory. The consensus is that orders will increase ma- 
terially in the near future and that prices will advance ac- 
cordingly. The question of labor is still very serious with 
many mills. Some have had to close down, while a few of 
the larger ones are running with half crews with the hope 
of securing additional he!p soon. 

The car situation is about the same as last reported, only 
a few mills experiencing trouble in securing equipment. 
Railroad men, however, predict that the shortage will be very 
much worse within a few months, and many of the large 
wholesalers, line yard dealers and commission men are book- 
ing orders with that contingency in view. 

The Mexican market seems to have dropped out of exist- 
ence aS no business has been received from there for the 
last two weeks. 

Railroads are placing orders freely for all grades and 
sizes of stocks from 1-inch up to heavy construction timbers. 
Stringers are moving in larger quantity than for several 
weeks, 28-foot length leading in demand, with shorter lengths 
such as 14- and 16-foot being called for frequently. Rough 
heart and No. 1 square edge and sound are both in good de- 
mand. Prices on these items hold steady. 

The demand for all sizes of caps is limited, but prices 
show no quotable change. Chief demand is for 14x14—14- 
foot, with other lengths called for only occasionally. Rough 
heart and No. 1 square edge and sound lead the movement. 

Sills are still being bought freely, 36-foot up to 50-foot, 
6 inches, all moving in good quantity, and prices show ad- 
vances from week to week. Heart surfaced four sides and 
rough No. 1 square edge and sound are in larger demand than 
the other grades. 

The outlet for ties, which have been in poor demand for 
the last few months, shows some improvement. Prices hold 
up fairly well. Rough heart and heart surfaced lead in de- 
mand, with frequent call for 6x8—8-foot. Switch ties show 
little improvement either in prices or demand. 

Oil rig timbers continue in very good demand. Many in- 
quiries are received calling for 100 rigs each, and prices ob- 
tained are very encouraging. Kansas and Oklahoma are tak- 
ing the bulk. 

Smaller timbers, such as 4x4, 6x6, 8x8-inches, are moving 
in large quantity. While all grades are called for daily, No. 
1 surfaced and rough heart lead. The Government is using 
a good deal of this stock and the domestic trade also is call- 
ing for large quantities, making the total volume shipped 
from this section exceptionally heavy. 

Larger timbers, such as 10x10 inches and up, are also in 
very good demand, and prices show an encouraging advance. 
Rough heart and heart surfaced lead the movement, most 
orders for this stock coming from the western States. Dur- 
ing the last week several inquiries have been received for 
timbers as large as 18x18 inches, 10 to 20-foot lengths, No. 1 
square edge and sound. 

The demand for paving block stock, which was so active 
several weeks ago, has eased off materially tho prices continue 
about steady. Many inquiries have been received during the 
last week but up to now no orders have been booked by any 
of the mills in this section, 

Fleet and schooner schedules have been much in evidence 
the last few weeks, and many mills are booking additional or- 
ders. No trouble in securing cars for this stock is reported. 

Silo stock shows a decreased movement the last few weeks, 
but prices remain at former levels. 

Car material, especially 1x4- and 1x6-inch, is moving in 
very large quantities, and prices are highly satisfactory. 
There is frequent call for 2-inch No. 1 decking in lengths 
of 9 or 19- and 10 or 20-foot. Number 2 siding, lining and 
roofing are not moving to as large an extent as last week, 
tho prices hold steady. 

A very good increase in shipments of Nos. 1 and 2 dimen- 
sion over last month is shown, and judging from present 
demand the September volume will exceed that of August. 
Prices on all lengths show weakening, but not enough to cause 
uneasiness among lumbermen. With the anticipated demand, 
prices are expected to be even better than the high ‘evel of 
several months ago. There is frequent call for the 16-foot 
length; in fact, several mills are oversold on this item. 
Number 2 dimension continues to move in only fair quantity, 
but prices are very satisfactory. Number 1 boards in all 
widths are moving to only limited extent, and prices are off 
about 50 cents. The chief demand is for 1x12-inch, with oc- 
casional orders for 1x8- and 1x10-inch. With strong domes- 
tic and Government demand for No. 2 boards, the volume 
shipped ‘is very large, 1x12-inch leading, with other widths 
called for frequently. The movement of No. 3 boards is not 
large, 1x8- and 1x12-inch leading, but prices remain un- 
changed. 

While No. 1 fencing is in very good demand, the volume 
shipped last week is very small compared with the preceding 
week, prices holding steady. The demand centers on 1x4- 
and 1x6-inch, with inquiry for center matched showing a 
very noticeable decline. All widths of No. 2 fencing are 
moving very freely at prices about the same as last reported. 
The principal demand is for 1x4- and 1x6-inch. Demand for 
No. 3 fencing is limited, 1x6-inch leading, and prices are 
a little weaker. 

There is a splendid demand for No. 1 shiplap, 1x5- and 
1x10-inch leading, with demand for 1x12-inch showing but 
little improvement. Many of the inquiries received in the 
last week have called for twenty-five to fifty cars of each 
size. Prices are on a very good basis. The movement of 
No. 2 shiplap has been exceptionally large for several weeks, 
1x8-inch leading, with inquiry for the other widths also very 
good. Prices are about the same as last week. Number 3 





shiplap continues to move in fair volume, 1x8-inch leading 
and prices are practically unchanged. ‘i 

Number 1 plaster lath has found a very good outlet, but 
demand for No. 2 has fallen off. Prices continue to improve 
The movement of Byrkit lath in all lengths has been very 
small and prices show but little improvement. Both Nos, 1 
and 2 grooved roofing are moving very slowly at prices un- 
charged from last week. 

Casing and base are both in very good demand. Prices 
show a slight increase. There is also satisfactory outiet 
for jambs, both 4- and 6-inch and 144-, 1%4- and 2-inch, and 
prices are very satisfactory. Demand and prices for molding 
are both good. B & better surfaced, in all widths, is moving 
to a fair extent, prices showing a decline of about 50 cents 
from last report. The chief demand is for 1144x4- to 12-inch, 

The movement of C surfaced and rough finish is of fair 
proportions, prices on the former item showing a slight 
further concession, while rough finish has made a very good 
gain. In both items 14x4- to 12-inch leads the demand. 
Outlet for all grades of drop siding is smaller than recently 
tho prices continue unchanged. B & better leads in volume, 
with Nos. 1 and 2 called for less frequently. j 

Partition and bevel siding are both at a standstill as to 
—" and prices. B & better leads the movement in both 

ems. 

The demand for %-inch ceiling is much better than last 
week, and prices also show an improvement; B & better grade 
is in largest demand, tho call for Nos. 1 and 2 is also very 
good. Demand for %-inch and %-inch ceiling continues 
small, B & better leading, with the lower grades called for 
infrequently. Prices show practically no change. 

The volume of business in 1x3-inch flooring is smaller than 
for several weeks, B & better edge and flat grain and No. 1 
flat grain leading. Prices hold steady. Demand for 1x4-inch 
flooring continues large, B & better edge and flat grain and 
Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain leading, with an occasional order for 
the lower grades. Prices on some grades show a little im- 
provement, while on others the reverse is true. An improve. 
ment in demand is expected in the near future, with corre- 
sponding advance in prices. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 3.—With the advent of the fall season, the yellow 
pine market, after being rather quiet with regard to yard 
stock trading, shows a tendency to stiffen. No big improve- 
ment is indicated for the immediate future, but during the 
next few weeks the tone of the market promises to be con- 
siderably brighter. The action of the President in estab- 
lishing a basic price for wheat is expected to play an im- 
portant part in improving the market situation. Millmen 
look for the movement of wheat to take on a heavy increase 
without delay, owing to the attractive price the farmers 
are going to receive, and with this improvement a good influ- 
ence, it is felt, will be reflected on general business and in- 
dustrial conditions. In the South the cotton crop is being 
gathered as quickly as possible, and unusually big prices are 
assured, which means that farmers are going to be in posi- 
tion to use more lumber than usual. 

Cantonment orders continue to hold up, and this business 
is so strong that it is an important factor in holding up the 
lumber prices generally. A few mills recently slashed prices, 
as much as $1, in an effort to move stocks hastily, but the 
mills generally did not participate in this change. From now 
on the tendency promises to be upward. 

Day labor in the neighborhood of’ cantonment work is 
almost demoralized, due to negroes leaving mills for the higher 
wages obtainable at the cantonment jobs. A number of mills 
are suffering severely on this account. After the canton- 
ment building is over, however, the labor is expected to re- 
turn. 

The car situation gives no reason for complaint. It is esti- 
mated that the mills generally are getting at least 85 percent 
of normal. The shippers recently have been given reason for 
encouragement by orders of the railroad war board for sey- 
eral thousand empty cars to be sent to the South to prevent 
car shortage and protect the movement of food crops and 
supplies for Government work. Much relief is expected from 
this move. 

The official report of the city building inspector shows that 
sixty-eight permits were issued in Shreveport during August, 
representing a total expenditure of $16,660. Altho this was 
below the average for the year, prospects for fall operations 
are good, with plans under way for several substantial build- 
ings to be erected soon, including a business structure to be 
built for E. A. Frost and F. T. Whited, prominent officials 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., on a site in the city they 
recently bought for $50,000. Notwithstanding the light 
record for August, building operations since Jan. 1 this year 
have exceeded those for the same period last year. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Sept. 3.—Reports from various mills in this section show 
that the demand for shed and yard stock has slackened off 
during the last week ; even dimension has not been in demand 
as much as heretofore. This falling off, however, has had 
practically no effect on general conditions as there is still 
a large volume of Government and ship schedule business on 
the books of most mills. Prices remain about the same, with 
one or two concessions from list in order to move a small 
accumulation of certain items that have been on hand for 
some time. 

The car situation has improved considerably and very 
few complaints are heard on account of lack of equipment 
but, on the other hand, another condition detrimental to the 
lumber manufacturer has arisen that may prove even worse 
than the heretofore scarcity of cars. This is the labor situa- 
tion. The continued exodus of the southern negro to the 
North and the selective draft have thinned the ranks of the 
unskilled. The thing most feared is the departure in num- 
bers of the skilled mechanic and carpenter to the various 
shipyards on the Gulf where considerably higher wages are 
paid. A continuance of this would soon leave a number 
of the mills in serioys trouble, but it is hoped and believed 
that enough labor of this class will be found to supply the 
requirements of all and not cripple one industry or indi- 
vidual concern to the advantage of another. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 3.—The recent lull in demand for yard stock has 
given the mills an opportunity to reduce the old order files 
materially. Altho there has been some apprehension re- 
garding the immediate future of the yellow pine market 
on account of demand falling off temporarily, a broad-gaged 
view of the situation shows there is little cause for anxiety. 
Tho this is, usually the dullest season of the year to move 
lumber, as a matter of fact both prices and demand have 
held exceedingly well. There is yet much Government stock 
to be shipped, and many new orders will be placed, including 
the ship orders, which, while not particularly desirable 
from the manufacturers’ viewpoint, will consume a large 
amount of lumber in the aggregate. 

It is conceded by most producers that the recent break 
in dimension was a direct result of the transit car evil, while 
it has been found in many instances that the ordinary oF 
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average transit car is not up to grade and therefore ought 
not to sell at the same price that is paid for first class stock. 
Still the report that they have sold under the market has a 
depressing influence on prices in general. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 3.—The yellow pine market is holding its own. De- 
mand for timbers is especially good. Number 1 dimension 
has shown a slight weakness during the last week and 
has been 50 cents to $1 off. The Government has practi- 
cally cleaned up all stock of No. 2 dimension. 

The car situation is loosening up in spots and a freer 
movement is reported. This is attributed to the sending of 
thousands of cars to the South. Lumbermen expect the 


situation to grow steadily worse, however, as the monster’ 


crops begin to move in the West, and predict another 
congestion in that section, with the South the sufferer. 

Government orders continue to dominate the situation 
and many mills are working to capacity on big orders. 

Inquiry has begun to pick up, indicating that many of 
the dealers are returning from vacations and are beginning 
to enter the market. Business is expected to be brisk by the 
middle of the month. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 3.—Cars are plentiful at most places but at a few 
mills they are still having a great deal of trouble in getting 
what they need for orders outside of Government stock. 
Mills cutting ship stock are using every possible means to 
rush the work and every port bound freight train carries 
several carloads of large timber, some sawed on four sides 
and others on only two sides. There has been no slackening 
in the demand for timbers of ail kinds and shed and yard 
stock has been more active during the last week, altho the 
prices offered are under what the mills have on their books. 
As a rule they are not inclined to make concessions as they 
have had a great many government orders and only a few 
hard items are unsold. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Sept. 3—The market for cypress is brisk, particularly for 
heavy stuff, and the cutting is probably somewhat above 
normal. The files of the dealers are full of inquiries, but 
trouble has been experienced in making deliveries on orders 
booked. ‘Transportation is a troublesome problem to the 
cypress dealers as well as to the dealers in yellow pine. 
There has been a little easement in the situation during the 
last week, however, but not enough to place the dealers on 
easy street. Government orders are taking precedence over 
everything else on the railroads. Lumber to be utilized for 
Government purposes can be shipped readily, but all stuff 
consigned to individuals is subjected to indefinite delay. 

The fact that several thousand freight cars have been 
ordered distributed to the four large roads entering Savannah 
is of considerable interest inasmuch as lumber will share in 
the relief thus offered along with other commercial commodi- 
ties. Cypress manufacturers and dealers are preparing to 
take every advantage of this betterment in the situation. 

No complaint as to prices is heard. Indeed, all the com- 
plaint to be found is in inability to ship promptly. Prices 
are good—better in fact than anybody had any reason to 
expect six months ago. 

The new barrel factory at Port Wentworth will begin work 
next week. Work has been progressing rapidly and the fac- 
tory will be ready to start operations at the time specified. 
This factory will supply containers for the output of the 
Savannah Sugar Refinery Corporation, a $2,000,000 enter- 
prise which turned out its first refined product several weeks 
ago. 

The fine paper pulp mill of the Atlantic Paper & Pulp Cor- 
poration at Port Wentworth will also be put into operation 
during the coming week. When running at full capacity this 
mill will have an output of about 100 tons daily. Market for 
the product of this new industry will be found in the paper 
manufacturing mills of the West and East. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 5.—Lumber was one of the two classes of freight 
to show any increase in receipts at this port during August, 
us compared with a year ago, the other being iron ore, which 
is much wanted by the steel industry. The receipts of lum- 
ber for the month were 9,965,000 feet, as compared with 
8,898,000 feet in August, 1916, an increase of 12 percent. 
Last week the receipts were 2,508,918 feet. The receipts for 
the season to Sept. 1 were 32,151,000, as compared with 
39,168,000 in the same period of last year, so that the year’s 
receipts to date are about 22 percent behind last year. 

The receipts of shingles by lake for August were 50,340,000, 
as compared with 117,660,000 in the same month last year, or 
a decline of nearly 60 percent. Last week the receipts were 
4,386,000. For the season to Sept. 1 receipts were 55,380,000, 
as against 181,460,000 in that time last year, making a de- 
cline of nearly 70 percent. The year has been making a 
remarkably poor showing in the shingle trade on the lakes. 

The Chamber of Commerce has sent circular letters to 
certain of its members who are lumber shippers, asking 
them to state what, if any, reconsignment of cars of lumber 
they are making and to give an account of the situation irom 
their standpoint. In this way it is hoped that a better un- 
derstanding may be obtained by the railroads, and delays 
on this account will be cut down materially. One lumber- 
man who received a copy of this circular says that altho 
he is aware that some abuse had come into the trade from 
this source it is not nearly so much as it was in the coal 
trade. 

The prospect of building wooden vessels here for the Gov- 
ernment and other ocean use is rather remote. The Em- 
pire Engineering Co., which some time ago began the con- 
struction of a shipyard on the lake front for that purpose, 
is still in that phase of its development, and it was stated 
at the office that it would take two months to get ready for 
setting up new vessels, which means late in the fall and 
probably nothing done this season, Meanwhile the talk of 
sending seventy-six lake vessels to the coast this fall looks 
like cutting down the lumber fleet, but a Buffalo vessel owner 
and agent says only two have ever carried lumber and they 
are not in that trade at present. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Co. has decided to move 
its main office to Rochester in order to be located more in 
the center of its territory and to be in closer touch with 
the trade. On and after Sept. 15 the location will be at 1010 
Insurance Building, Rochester. A branch office will be con- 
tinued in Buffalo, which will be in charge of Richard H. 
Dye, who will be located at 162 Pearl Street. For a num- 
ber of years the office has been located in the Prudential 
Building, in this city. 

Building permits for August showed a total cost of $1,210,- 
000, as compared with $1,756,000, a decline of about 31 per- 
cent. For the year to Sept. 1 the costs were $7,235,000, a 
falling off of 16 percent from the same period of 1916, when 
permits amounted to $8,633,000. The building bureau de- 
clares that a large total in plans remains to be granted 
Permits by the council, so that the actual discrepancy at the 





end of this month is likely to be less marked. Permits last 
week numbered seventy-three, with seventeen wooden dwell- 
ings, the total costs being $628,200. The largest item was a 
new factory to be erected by the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., at a 
cost of $500,000. This company is taking a large amount 
of increased factory space and will put into use the plant 
of the Cyphers Incubator Co., which js closing out its lumber 
stocks 

The State Forestry College is advising that a good deal 
of the timber that is cut and not utilized in this State, par- 
ticularly the small limbs of trees, may profitably be used as 
fuel this winter, thus relieving the shortage of anthracite. 
In some sections not much of such wood is being waste'l, as 
it is of velue in the chemical industry. Soft coal, it is said, 
will be unusually scarce this winter, in spite of the efforts 
of the Government to increase the supply. 

The Yeager Lumber Co. reports an increased demand for 
panel popiur in the automobile trade, particularly “or wruck 
delivery bodies. The automobile companies find aluminum 
very scarce and high nowadays and are more generally em- 
ploying lumber. 

H. L. Abbott, of the Atlantic Lumber Co., has returned 
from a week’s vacation trip. This company is carrying an 
increased stock of North Carolina pine, as well as hardwoods, 
in expectation of severe car shortage and good demand this 


fall. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Sept. 4.—The intervention of Labor Day and heavy rain 
during the last week, together with a scarcity of men, have 
tended to retard the unloading of vessels at the Tonawandas. 
There is now a big fleet of lumber laden boats here either 
unloading or waiting to discharge their cargoes. 

The car situation is anything but satisfactory. The Gov- 
ernment is making big inroads into the rolling stock for the 
purpose of moving supplies for troops and railroads are hold- 


-ing out little encouragement for the immediate future in 


shipments from the Tonawandas. 

F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co.; 
W. G. Palmer, of the W. G. Palmer Lumber Co., and William 
H. Griffin, of the Enterprise Lumber Co., are extensive stock- 
holders in the Alabama Southern ‘Oil Co., which has been 
capitalized at $500,000 and is developing oil properties in 
Mobile County, Alabama. The company has purchased 7,000 
acres of land and has awarded a contract for eleven wells. 
The company has struck a heavy flow of gas at 2,800 feet 
in the shaft that is being sunk for the first well. The prom- 
ising prospects for oil have resulted in an offer of $100,000 
from large oil interests for the well in its unfinished condi- 


tion. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sept. 5—The continued light offerings and slowness of the 
building trades are having their effect on the hemlock mar- 
ket in this vicinity. Prices are being steadily maintained. 
Shipments at mill points are evidently not readily found and 
quick deliveries are a thing of the past. Wholesalers de- 
clare there is no indication of a break in prices in the imme- 
diate future. 

The demand for yellow pine, despite the lateness of the 
season, continues slow. The fall building rush has not yet 
materialized, and consequently not much buying is being done 
by the retailers. Prices are not dropping rapidly, but only 
in isolated cases where it becomes necessary to dispose of a 
transit car are the prices lowered. 

The cypress market lost some of its activity last week 
owing to the greatly lessened building activity. Prices con- 
tinue fairly steady. 

Lath, especially white pine lath, are very scarce in the 
Toledo market, and prices have remained firm. Wholesalers 
assert conditions in the West are still unsettled, with the 
result that the shingle market is not featured by a big supply. 
Red cedar shingles came in quite freely until a few weeks 
ago, but there is not a transit car to be found in this vicinity 
upon which at least a few offers have not been made, Yard 
stocks do not appear to be heavy. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 4.—It seems to be a problem among the Pittsburgh 
lumbermen how to get stocks needed by the large consumers, 
when such stocks run into the material of the class that is 
being used by the Government in its many construction jobs. 
The mills running on war orders are practically out of the 
market and others do not produce the lumber that is often 
needed. Building operations are getting down to a stagnant 
point in the Pittsburgh territory. The large industrial cor- 
porations that have prepared plans for housing workers 
around enlarged and new plants are going ahead with them 
slowly, but because of the high cost of materials and the un- 
certainty regarding their shipment the actual construction 
work is being begun on small units of the whole, and the fin- 
ishing up of these small units is being insisted upon before 
any new structures are started. 

Among the retail lumbermen of the district it was stated 
that the yards that have been depending on the building 
trade alone have been suffering from a very dull trading sea- 
son and there is little likelihood of much improvement for 
the present, but the yards that have built up a good manu- 
facturing trade have been fairly busy all summer and will 
likely continue to be busy all winter. There is actually less 
new private building enterprises being started at this time 
than for years past. 

A peculiar twist taken by the war profits tax measure in Wash- 
ington has also caused some hesitancy in the building line in 
industrial towns, the original plans of large corporations 
having been to build many thousands of workmen’s houses 
this winter and next spring, but seeing the enormous inroads 
threatened in the earnings thru the proposed measure much 
of the housing plans have been held up and may never be 
pushed to completion, as the financing of this great building 
project to improve working men’s conditions would require 
millions of dollars. . One of the larger steel companies’ offi- 
cials stated that while the matter of housing workmen had 
been given serious attention for a long time, it was felt that 
the costs would be too excessive to attempt any general im- 
provement of the kind until the war profits made such an in- 
vestment seem possible. The idea had taken hold strongly on 
many companies of late to take advantage of the present op- 
portunity to build extensively for the workers out of the ex- 
cess profits, and this accounted for much of the activity in 
that direction. Moderate war profit taxation would not cause 
any change in this program, but to tax enormously, as now 
proposed, would force a suspension of such heavy outlays of 
capital. 

President J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., is 
out of the city this week on a business trip. ‘the company 
reports little change in general trade conditions, with ship- 
ments of yellow pine from the South perhaps a little more 
satisfactory. In some sections of the Pittsburgh district 
yards were buying cautiously in small quantities and in others 
demand was almost at a standstill. President H. M. Dom- 
hoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., reports business quite brisk, 
but prices softer for many items, and he also finds mills more 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 **«*,°f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents; postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


822 Taerme Eliz. TACOMA, WASH. 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 45, interestin exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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M. A. Mummert, president of the Mummert Lumber & Tie 
Co., is away on a business trip in the East. 


George McSweyn, vice president of the Memphis Band 
Mill Co., of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago part of the 
week. 

O. J. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
Was an eariy week visitor in Chicago and visited with several 
in the iocal trade. 


George W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday, being on an 
automobile trip, expecting to visit several eastern cities. 


N. J. Clears, representative in local territory for the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Co. of Gladstone, Mich., and the 
Mempris Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., was at 
Dixon, I1l., on Thursday. 


W. M. Beebe, of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago Tuesday 
en route home from a two weeks’ business trip in the East. 
He reported the general building situation quiet everywhere 
he visited, but the industrial and factory trade more active 
than ever. 


George S. Clark, vice president and general manager, and 
Allen Parker, sales manager, of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Winnfield, La., were in Chicago for several days in confer- 
ence with R. C. Clark, representative in Chicago territory 
for the company. 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, was in Chicago Tuesday on busi- 
ness. Mr. Keith has largely recovered his health and is now 
able to give more of his time to business and association 
matters than he has in many months. 


L. J. Pomeroy, manager of the Landeck Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Pomeroy returned on Tuesday from a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Sodus, Mich. Mr. Pomeroy reports that they had a 
fine outing, most of the time being given to golf on the 
excellent course at that Michigan resort. 


An announcement of interest to the lumber trade is that 
L. H. Street, of Belmont, N. Y., has left the employ of Clark 
Bros. Co., of Olean, N. Y. Mr. Street has been with the 
Clark Bros. Co.. for fourteen years, nine of which were spent 
in designing and selling lumber manufacturing plants. 


F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, returned Tuesday from a three weeks’ trip in 
the East, where he visited members of the organization. 
Hardwood matters relative to war needs were given attention 
by Secretary Fish, who spent several days at Washington, 
D. C. 


Prof. Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., economist 
of the Federal Trade Commission, was in Chicago Wednesday 
enroute to Kansas City and other southwestern points on 
matters pertaining to investigation work of the commission. 
His trip had to do with other matters than lumber, Pro- 
fessor Compton said, and he expected to be in the South- 
west several days. 


Frank Ledstrand, superintendent of the Marquette Box & 
Lumber Co., Marquette, Mich., was in Chicago part of the 
week in conference with E. A. Thornton, who is president of 
the company. Mr. Ledstrand reports the plant busy, about 
100 men being employed. An addition is to be built and his 
trip to Chicago also had to do with the matter of equipment 
that will be required. 


Taking advantage of the presence of several members who 
expect to be in Chicago late in the week to attend the first 
annual ieceting of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Associat:on, scheduled to be held at South Shore Country 
Club on Friday, the regular monthly meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ .\sso- 
ciation was io be held on Saturday of this week. 


George M. Coale, sales manager for the Continental Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., who was in the lumber business in Chi- 
cago up to the time of accepting his new position several 
weeks ago, was a Chicago visitor during the week and called 
upon many of his friends in the trade. He reports being 
pleased «t being back at Houston, where he was several years 
ago when connected with the same company. 


H. D. Pettibone, representative in this territory for several 
northern and western mills, who has been seriously ill with 
pneumonia for several weeks at his home, 2730 Giddings 
Avenue, is reported to be slowly recovering. Mr. Pettibone, 
who is 74 years old, will likely take things easily for several 
weeks before returning to his sales duties. His many friends 
in the trade will be glad to know that he is getting along 
so nicely. 


J. W. Smith, representative in Chicago territory of the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., who has been 
working for some time at the Washington (D. C.) branch 
office of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, has been 
relieved of his work there by George A. Townsend, sales 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La. 
Mr. Smith and his family are expected home after a few days’ 
vacation in upper New York State. 


S. H. Fullerton, of St. Louis, Mo., president and general 
manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., stopped in Chi- 
cago en route home with his family from northern Michigan, 
where they had been spending their vacation. Previous to 
sojourning at a northern summer resort the Fullertons visited 
the Pacific coast and reached Michigan by the Canadian 
route, visiting the Canadian Rockies and other scenic points. 
Mr. Fullerton did not lose any opportunity to play golf at 
the many courses along the route visited. 


Neil Gregertsen, of Gregertsen Bros., returned home Tues- 
day from a month’s fishing outing at Eagle River, northeast 
of Rhinelander, Wis. Tho Mr. Gregertsen brought back a fine 
coat of tan, he reports that fishing this season was not so 
good as in some former seasons, a complaint that is general 
in the North. He caught several muskies but they were 
not of the size that anglers talk about until they are ready 
to go back after them again next season. Arthur Gregertsen, 
of the firm, who lives at Peoria, Ill., and travels in Illinois, 
was here part of the week. A quiet demand among retailers 
was reported by Mr. Gregertsen, who said that most retailers 
believe that they are sufficiently stocked to take care of the 
expected fall business. Mr. Gregertsen believes that farmers, 
on account of heavy crops and high prices, will buy freely this 
fall of common lumber for barns, cribs and other structures, 
but that there will be very little house building among the 
farmers and consequently the country retail dealer will have 
a lighter demand for his better lumber. 


Deplorable Inland Empire and west Coast conditions were 
pictured by David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 


Oregon Lumber Co., who was in Chicago during the week 
conferring with N. H. Huey, representative of the company 
in this territory. Mr. Eccles tells the same story about t)o 
effects of the I. W. W. on western lumber operations that press 
reports have related for some time. Many mills are down 
and more are likely to close from now on, said Mr. Eccles, 
on account of lack of logs and lack of men to operate. ‘(he 
real crisis in west Coast lumber affairs will come next sprinz, 
he said, when conditions will be even much worse than m 
Lumbermen do not expect to be able to put in a new sup, ly 
of logs for next spring’s cutting and mill men look forws 
to conditions with which the present might be consider 
very favorable. For the last sixty days, said Mr. Eeclos, 
hardly a drop of rain has fallen in many parts of the West 
and consequently forest fires are making more headway thin 
usual. Another condition that mill men and mill town peo; le 
have to contend with is that the workers, now mostly I. W. \y, 
members, can not now be depended upon to be of any assist- 
ance in fighting forest fires. 


Prospects for a fairly good fall business were told of hy 
Ed Munger, president of the Ed Munger Lumber Co., of 
LaFayette, Ind., one of the best known retailers in the Hoosier 
State, while in Chicago Tuesday. Conceding that the present 
trade was quiet, he saw no reason why business, later on, 
should not improve considerably. LaFayette is the center of 
a rich agricultural community and Mr. Munger said that 
the farmers thereabout had seldom had better crops thin 
this year. There has been an enormous yield of oats and there 
is now every prospect that the corn crop will be at least up 
to normal. With the high prices that farmers are being 
paid, Mr. Munger could not see but what they would spend 
freely for new farm buildings and improvements after they 
get their crop money. The taking of recruits for the national 
army does not affect the prospects for the school year at 
Purdue University at LaFayette nearly so seriously as busi 
ness men of the town had thought. It is now believed that 
the attendance this year will not be far below normal. Busi- 
ness at LaFayette during the school months depends, in a 
large measure, upon the presence of the students, because 
the boys leave right in LaFayette most of the money that 
their dads send from home. 


R. V. Gibson, well known wholesale lumber dealer of 
Newark, N. J., stopped in Chicago Wednesday enroute home 
from a trip to the west Coast and visited with Sam A. Hall, 
representative in this territory for the Blackwell-Panhanile 
Sales Co., which Mr. Gibson represents in Newark territory. 
Western lumber conditions are in a bad state, due fo I. W. W. 
depredations, Mr. Gibson had found, altho he said that a 
gradual improvement was noticeable and manufacturers ex- 
pected to be more in control of the situation as time passed. 
In speaking of conditions at Newark, as he found them before 
going to the Coast, he said that the city was suffering in the 
building way like many other large centers on account of 
the high cost of all kinds of building material, but that the 
city, industrially, was never more active. On the Hackensack 
River the steel corporation which controls one of the large 
new ship building companies is building a large ship yard and 
ways are being laid for the construction of thirty boats at 
one time. The new ship yards are expected to bring to 
Newark 10,000 additional skilled mechanics and the problem 
that the city faces is how it can house the additional families 
with conditions as at present, with few vacant properties in 
the city, which has a population of 200,000. The city also 
has other new industries due, in a large measure, to the war 
and, industrially, it is busy as a bee hive all the time. Mr. 
Gibson also spoke of the effect that the erection of one of 
the cantonments at Wrightstown, N. J., had upon not only 
the consumption of a large volume of North Carolina fine, 
southern pine and hemlock but also in giving employment 
t> hundreds of carpenters and laborers who went to Wrights 
town, from the small towns and smaller cities thruout New 
Jersey. 





ENTERS SECOND OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMP 


Among the young lumbermen who have entered the second 
officers’ reserve training camp at Ft. Sheridan, Il., is H. A. 
Ortmeyer, of Orange, Tex., one of the traveling salesmen 0! 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of that city. Mr. Ortmeyer 
has been making his headquarters at Wichita, Kan., for 
some time and covering that territory for his company, but 
like many other young lumbermen, when the United Statcs 
entered the war, he felt the urge of a patriotic desire to be 
of assistance to Uncle Sam and has entered heartily into the 
strenuous work of training now in progress at the Ft. Sheri- 
dan training camp. Appreciating the spirit of patriotisiu 
shown by Mr. Ortmeyer, the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. his 
granted him a leave of absence in order that he may take 
the training as a candidate for a commission in the nation.! 
army. 





THE NEW FLOORING WAY AND THE OLD 


The uptodate lumber retailer is selling lumber in a diffe 
ent way than he ever did before, says H. R. Isherwood, of t)i- 
Retail Service Department of the National Lumber Manufa: 
turers’ Association, who, during the last few weeks, b 
visited many retailers in different parts of the middle West. 
As an example of selling maple flooring he cites the wise r‘ 
tailer, who instead of telling a customer that flooring is $\ 
or $60 a thousand, or whatever the price may be, says: 

“How large is your kitchen?” 

When informed that the kitchen is 10x12, the retaile: 
scratches his head thoughtfully and answers: 

“That will cost you $6.40. The kitchen requires 160 feci. 
The nails required will cost you 36 cents, making your com 
pleted floor cost you $6.76.” 

The new way works like a charm, says Mr. Isherwood, bi 
cause the customer is not confused about pricés per thou- 
sand but is told in terms more pleasing to the ear just whi! 
the new maple flooring would cost. Mr. Isherwood says i! 
any dealer doubts the new way just try it on the next hard 
wood flooring customer that appears. 


SNARK OF UNIVERSE VISITS CHICAGO 


Julius Seidel, of St.-Louis, Mo., president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., and Snark of the Universe of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, arrived in Chicago Thursday 
expecting to attend on Friday the first annual meeting of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at the South 
Shore Country Club, and then go to New York to attend the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual. Mr. Seidel is vice president of the National 
retailers’ organization and was scheduled for one of the ad- 
dresses during the meeting. In speaking of the welfare of 
the Hoo-Hoo he said that while the war might hold down 
the attendance at the New York meeting, which is to be held 
at the Hotel McAlpin, Sept. 8-12, the affairs of the organ- 
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ization are rapidly getting into fine shape, more interest is 
shown in Hoo-Hoo, and within thirty days the officers ex- 
pect to wipe out the last dollar of association indebtedness. 
s. ©. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
who is Bojum on the Supreme Nine; A. H. Ruth, sales 
representative in Chicago territory for the G. W. Jones 
Lu:.ber Co., with perhaps some others, expected to leave the 
last of the week to attend the Hoo-Hoo Annual. 





RETAIL SECRETARY DOING HIS BIT FOR UNCLE 
SAM 

The announcement is made by directors of the Retail Lum- 

ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana that they have granted a 

leave of absence to George H. Howenstein, secretary of the 

or¢anization, in order that he may enter the Officers’ Reserve 





GEORGE H. HOWENSTEIN, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
Retail Secretary Who Enters Officers’ Reserve Training Camp 


Training Camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison, near Indianapolis, 
Ind. In the absence of Secretary Howenstein the work of his 
office is being conducted from the office of the president of the 
association, C. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind. Altho Mr. 
Howenstein will be missed in the work of the association, it 
gives the directors and members great pleasure to know that 
he is anxious to do his bit for Uncle Sam and seek a com- 
mission in the army. Mr. Howenstein has been secretary of 
the association for only a few months but in that time has 
done remarkably good work and is universally liked by the 
members. He was appointed secretary of the association last 
January, to succeed Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind. 
Previous to that time he had gained experience in the lum- 
ber industry, his training in that line having begun in the 
South. For two years he was employed at the mills of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, La., and following 
that, had experience with cypress, being employed by the 
Albert Hansen Lumber Co., of Garden City, La. During the 
five years previous to becoming secretary he was located at 
Indianapolis, handling West Coast lumber and shingles as 
the eastern sales representative of the Puget Sound Mill & 
Timber Company, of Port Angeles, Wash. Mr. Howenstein 


has made good in every capacity in which he has engaged, and , 


his loyal friends among the Indiana retailers and elsewhere 
are confident that he will maintain his record at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 


WELL KNOWN FORESTER NOW A SOLDIER 


At Fort Sheridan, Ill, there are several lumbermen 
“rookies” as members of the second Officers’ Reserve Train- 
ing Camp, but perhaps none is better known in the industry 
than Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New York State College 
of Forestry, at Syracuse, N. Y. Tho not, strictly speaking, 
a lumberman, Dr. Baker is known far and wide in the indus- 








DR. HUGH P. BAKER, OF SYRACUSE, N. Y.; 
Famous Forester Now in Officers’ Training Camp 


try. Not having enjoyed a vacation for several years, the 
college officials in April voted him a year to engage in travel 
and study. After a brief rest at his old family home at St. 
Croix Falls, Wis., Dr. Baker started on a trip thru western 
forestry and lumbering sections. He had gone as far as 
lacoma, Wash., preparatory to sailing on a 6 months’ in- 
vestigation of forest conditions in China and India. How- 
ever, the more Dr. Baker thought about it, the less he relished 
the idea of leaving the country when it needed men to fight 
for it. He promptly decided that the new army needed him 
and, when the second Officers’ Training Camp opened, in- 
Stead of being on a ship bound for the Orient, he was right at 
Fort Sheridan, ready to dig trenches or do any army task 
assigned him. Dr. Baker has been long experienced in out- 
door life and he takes to soldiering like a duck to water. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS HOLD FIRST ANNUAL 


With everything in readiness for the first annual meeting 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, sched- 
uled for Friday of this week at the South Shore Country 
Club, in Chicago, L. L. Barth, vice president of the Hines 
Lumber Co., stated that at least 200 members of the or- 
ganization were expected to be in attendance and that a 
thoroly good business and entertainment program had been 
arranged. The plans were to meet at the Congress Hotel at 
8:30 Friday morning, the entire delegation to be taken in 
autos to the South Shore Country Club for the first session, 
which was scheduled to start at 9:30 o’clock. Several well 
known speakers from the ranks of retailers and manufac- 
turers were on the program for speeches during the morning 
and afternoon sessions. In the evening, there was to be a 
banquet and cabaret program, following-which the delegates 
were to turn downtown in taxis. 





RAILROAD PURCHASES LARGE VOLUME OF 
LUMBER 


During the week the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
has placed orders for yellow pine and oak car material total- 
ing approximately 6,000,000 feet. Delivery between now and 
the first of the year is required. The business was divided 
among about a dozen concerns, having sales offices in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. The orders comprise about a third of 
the road’s yearly requirements for repair and maintenance 
purposes and, according to J. H. Beggs, service, more than 
price, was considered in placing the business. ‘‘The business 
was divided among different concerns in which we have con- 
fidence as to giving us service,’’ said Mr. Beggs; ‘‘we will 
need the lumber and can not afford to wait any longer in 
placing the business. The railroads are going to face an 
increasingly heavy traffic, as crops are heavy and the troop 
movement now beginning will keep the railroads busy.” 

Asked if he thought now was as good a time as any to 
buy lumber, from a price standpoint, Mr. Beggs answered 
that it was his opinion that there was very little to be gained 
by waiting and hoping for lower prices on lumber required 
by the railroads. 


~ 


SUPPLIES PURE WATER FOR EMPLOYEES 


CiLeaR LAKE, WASH., Sept. 3.—Up here, 80 miles north of 
Seattle, there is a little lumber community surrounding the 
plant of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., well known manufac- 
turer of Skagit Valley fir lumber and red cedar shingles. 
The company not long ago constructed a reservoir to hold 
water for supplying the community. It is located on the 
hillside a half a mile distant from Clear Lake and 254 feet 
above the town. The water supplying the reservoir is pure 





ments will take precedence over all other traffic, just as Goy- 
ernment freight now holds priority over all other. However, 
the railroads admit that more serious conditions will be im- 
posed upon them when troops are sent forward to seaboard 
ports for embarkation. 





PURCHASES TIMBER IN WEST VIRGINIA 


The Loraine Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., has pur- 
chased 2,500 acres of timber near Meadow Creek, W. Va., 
which ‘is located on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. The 
company has one sawmill in operation and expects to have 
another in the near future. The timber consists of white, 
red and chestnut oak, poplar, pine and chestnut, according 
to sales manager F. L. Doolittle, and the company expects to 
rush its work on a second mill. 





~ 


NEW WEST COAST COMPANY ORGANIZED 


Announcement has been made of the organization of the 
Dutton Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., to engage in the 
wholesaling of Pacific Coast products. The company will 
specialize in the car and cargo trade of ship, structural, and 
bridge timbers, railroad material and factory and yard stock. 
H. P. Dutton is manager of the company, which has its office 
in the Lumbermen’s Building, Portland. i 





NEWLY INCORPORATED COMPANY HAS GROWN 
RAPIDLY 


The R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., with offices at 327 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, is one of the progressive firms that 
has made a rapid growth during its comparatively short ex- 
istence. Approximately three and one-half years ago R. T. 
Feltus moved to Chicago and started up a wholesale busir 3s, 
handling Douglas fir and yellow pine. Being well acquainted 
with the needs of the Chicago trade and the qualities and 
sources of supply of both Douglas fir and yellow pine, he soon 
built up an excellent business. Along last fall he began to 
luok ahead and visualize the business of 1917. One of the 
best things that he could see in prospect was an increased 
demand for crating stock, so last December the firm opened 
up a crating department, handling stock from both the North 
and the South, of which C, L. Strey is manager. All during 
the summer and spring the company experienced an excellent 
demand from crating sources and, because of good will con- 
nections in the South and North, has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful in making prompt deliveries. In fact, on all of the 
numerous orders for crating, as well as hardwoods of all 
species and soft woods as well, the company has been able 
to make exceptionally prompt deliveries because of the care 
and foresight exercised in making mill connections. 
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RESERVOIR AT CLEAR LAKE, WASH., 254 FEET ABOVE PLANT OF CLEAR LAKE LUMBER CO. 


mountain water, piped 9 miles thru 8-inch pipe to the reser- 
voir and from it thru two pipe lines, one 4 inches in diam- 
eter and the other 10 inches in diameter to the town. The 
reservoir will hold about a million gallons and it gives a 
pressure of 105 pounds. 

This is one indication of the care and attention given by 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co. to the comfort and welfare of its 
employees and their families. 





ISSUE STATISTICS ON CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


According to statistics compiled by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association during the twelve months ended 
July 31, the mills reporting to the association cut 15,602,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and shipped 15,741,000,000, or 8.9 per- 
cent more than produced. During the first seven months of 
1917, shipments were 7.7 percent more than last year, with 
no increase in the cut of lumber. In July of this year, 732 
mills, operating in’ all parts of the country and in all kinds 
of timber, cut 1,389,000,000 feet and shipped 1,566,000,000 
feet, or 12.7 percent more lumber than produced. The cut 
of lumber in July of this year was 1.3 percent less than July 
of last year and shipments were 19.6 percent greater. During 
the four weeks previous to the compilation of the statistics, 
320 southern and western mills report a cut of 606,000,000, 
shipped out 778,000,000 feet, and accepted orders for 613,- 
000,000 feet. 


TROOP MOVEMENT NOT TO HAMPER TRAFFIC 


According to railroad officials in Chicago and elsewhere, 
the movement of troops which had its start this week and 
that will grow daily from now on, to and from cantonments 
and National Guard camps, will not seriously interfere with 
traffic, so well laid are the plans of the railroad to handle the 
business. Railroads centering in Chicago alone are well pre- 
pared for the troop movement to Rockford, Ill., which will 
mean a contingent of 25,000 recruits for the National Army. 
As the movement to Rockford will spread over a period of 
six weeks, local railroad officials say that, from their view- 
point, the task will be a very simple one. Railroads of the 
country, during the next few weeks, will be called upon to 
transport 687,000 recruits to the sixteen cantonments in 
different parts of the country. To carry out this movement, 
the railroads have every plan made, down to the most minute 
detail. Concerning the troop movement to Rockford, a local 
railroad official stated that the transfer would be made in 
four successive periods and that about 2,000 recruits would 
be taken to Rockford daily during each period. So carefully 
have the railroads made their plans that only from Septem- 
ber 19 to 23 and October 3 to 7 do they anticipate any 
noticeable interference with ordinary service. Troop move- 





The firm’s officers believe that one of the most necessary 
adjuncts to the conducting of a successful business is the 
proper sort of mill connections, and much care and time has 
been spent in forming them. In addition to direct mill con- 
nections the company has a representative on the Pacific 
coast in the person of C. U. Beach, with offices in the Henry 
Building, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Beach looks after the western 
buying of the company and, being directly on the ground, is 
frequently able to make some very good purchases that the 
company’s customers are given the benefit of. In addition to 
this, of course, the company has direct mill connections in the 
West and finds this end of the business quite good. 

E. J. Brady, formerly Chicago manager of the W. L. Joyce 
Co., spends a part of his time in the Chicago office, but also 
spends a good proportion of his time in the North, buying 
stock. He has just returned to Chicago, after a six weeks’ 
buying trip in the North, where, by careful work and intelli- 
gent searching, he was able to secure considerable stock of 
much wanted lumber. 

In addition to the general hardwood, softwood and crating 
lumber business conducted by the company, a cedar post and 
pole department was added about ninety days ago and this 
department gives prospects of developing into a very impor- 
tant part of the business of the firm. The company has 
found that the demand for posts and poles is steadily grow- 
ing. 

The officers and employees of the company are all compara- 
tively young men in years, but old in experience in the lumber 
business. They know thoroly the fields in which they oper- 
ate, and, together with the excellent mill connections, their 
knowledge is certain to result in the still further upbuilding 
of the already well established firm. 

The officers of the company are: 

President, R. T. Feltus ; vice president and general manager, 
C. L. Strey ; treasurer, O. G. Blair; secretary, E. J. Brady. 





RETIRES TO TAKE LONG REST 


GREEN Bay, W1s., Sept. 1.—G. R. Plato, vice president 
and general manager of the Northland Lumber Co., Green 
Bay., Wis., lumber manufacturer, on Sept. 1 resigned the 
position and retired from active connection with the com- 
pany in order to take a long rest. Mr. Plato has been in ill 
health for a year or more. With Mrs. Plato and his daughter 
he intends to leave on an extended trip thru the East, and 
later will go to Florida to spend the winter. Mr. Plato has 
been associated with the Northland company for twenty- 
three years and furnishes an excellent example of that class 
of men who by industrious and faithful work rise from the 
ranks to positions of great responsibility. In 1894 he had 
charge of the construction and equipment of a sawmill for 
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ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


& 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


‘“sRite Grade Brand’’ Shingles, 
Cedar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and ahanes Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
‘as Bidg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. A? Moone, Representative. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
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M.T. OWENS, Representative. 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ica CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 


timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


the Northland company on the Chippewa River, in Mecosta 
County, Michigan, where the concern owned a large tract of 
timkerland. He remained at this point for thirteen years, 
until the timber was exhausted. The company then pur- 
chased the Murphy mills in Green Bay, and Mr. Plato was 
appointed general manager, in addition to being elected 
vice president, several years afterward. 





SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN RECEIVE 
COMMISSIONS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 4.—Examinations for of- 
ficers in the new national army that is being formed 
have been passed by quite a number of lumbermen and 
the sons of lumbermen recently, most of them taking their 
work-out at Fort Logan H. Roots, in Arkansas. 

It was announced last week that Wilson T. Peterman, 
president of the Riggs Cypress Co., Patterson, La., a lead- 
ing citizen of Franklin, a former sheriff of St. Mary 
parish, manager of the recent campaigns of John M. 
Parker and a force in the politics of Louisiana as well 
as a big man in its business development, had decided to 
take the examination as a regular army officer at Leon 
Springs, Tex. He has left already for that place. Mr. 
Peterman successfully stood a preliminary physical ex- 
amination and passed with flying colors. He is well be- 
yond the age at which he could ever hope to be drawn 
into the army by draft, but being possessed of a true 
fighting spirit he could not help from joining. 

The tollowing are some of the southern lumbermen and 
sons of lumbermen who have successfully passed the 
army tests: 

Ralph B. Butterfield, Brookhaven, Miss., formerly con- 
nected with the Butterfield Lumber Co., Norfield, Miss. 
He is of the first company and was made a captain of 
infantry. ; 

D. P. Hinton, son of R. W. Hinton, president of the 
Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., second 
lieutenant in section of officers’ reserve corps. 

L. Kemper Williams, son of F. B. Williams, the well- 
known cypress manufacturer and himself a leading of- 
ficial of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., member of the 
fourth company, made captain of infantry in officers’ 
reserve Corps. 

Roy C. Minor, son of J. H. Minor, well-known saw 
manufacturer of Lumberton, Miss., second lieutenant 
of infantry in officers’ reserve corps. 

Campbell Palfrey, son-in-law of J. F. Wigginton, well- 
known cypress operator, lieutenant of seyenteenth com- 
pany in officers’ reserve corps. 

C. E. Naylor, well-known operator in ties and timber 
and a resident of New Orleans, second lieutenant of in- 
fantry section in officers’ reserve corps. 

William C. Louisell, official of the Cybur Lumber Co., 
Cybur, Miss., assigned to duty in regular army. 

Walter G. Moeling, jr., son of Walter G. Moeling, of 
the J. A. Bel Lumber Co. at Lake Charles, La., and a 
grandson of J. A. Bel, second lieutenant in field artillery 
of third battery section of officers’ reserve corps. 

Eakin L. Wheless, an official of the Allen Manufac- 
turing Co. and a member of one of the leading lumber 
families of Shreveport, La., a first lieutenant of the 
ordnance department of national army. 

Charles A. Campbell, second lieuteiant of infantry in 
officers’ reserve corps. Mr. Campbell was efficient rep- 
resentative of the Kilvy Car & Foundry Co. 

L. C. Flynn, Columbus, Miss., second lieutenant cav- 
alry section. Son of G. M. Flynn, operator of several 
small sawmills in Mississippi and a planing mill at Co- 
lumbus. 

J. H. Friend, of Friend & Webre, New Orleans, com- 
missioned a captain of engineers. 

Richard Foster, well known young local lumberman, 
member of the firm of Foster & Lanier, on Tuesday suc- 
cessfully passed the examination and was accepted for a 
commission as ensign in the United States navy. Mr. 
Foster expects to be called into service shortly, and the 
business of Foster & Lanier will hereafter be conducted by 
Philip Lanier. Mr. Lanier last week became first assistant 
to the director of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, 
on condition that he be permitted to devote part of his 
time to his private business. Ensign Foster enters the 


navy after three years’ experience as junior lieutenant . 


in the Louisiana naval reserve. 





RESEARCH WORK OF VALUE TO LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—Valuable assistance is prom- 
ised to the lumber industry thru research work under- 
taken by the Botanical raw products committee of the 
National Research Council, which is serving during the 
war as a department of the Council of National Defense. 

This committee, which has its headquarters in the Bus- 
sey Institute (a department of Harvard University) at 
Forest Hills, Boston, Mass., has started research work 
and established a sort of clearing house on behalf of all 
manufacturers whose operations interest them in any 
way in botanical and forest products. The work of the 
committee is not commercial but is designed to increase 
industrial efficiency as an aid to the national defense 
and, after the war, to industrial development. Its pur- 
pose is to assist manufacturers to obtain botanical raw 
products or equivalent substitutes for materials that the 
war shut off or curtailed the supply of. 

Of especial interest to the lumber industry is the an- 
nouncement made exclusively to the correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Chairman E. M. East that 
special arrangements are soon to be made if possible 
with the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard University to undertake a codpera- 
tive work in the interest of lumber manufacturers, whole- 
salers and dealers, 

This work will consist, in its first stages, of listing the 
various requirements of the lumber trade, the specifica- 
tions current for various lumber for various uses, the 
lengths and sizes of lumber used thruout the country in 
various operations. 

A large number of the best foresters in the country 
are now codperating with the committee in recording data 












on forest products exclusive of lumber. 

How the botanical work itself may be of great help to 
the lumber industry is illustrated by the fact that many 
woods formerly imported in manufactured form are no 
longer obtainable on account of the war and that in 
several cases samples have been identified and equivalents 
of which there was a sufficient supply in this country 
were suggested, so the product was duplicated and the 
customer satisfied. As another example, a new industry 
has been established in this country dealing with a wood 
one-half the weight of cork, for which there was an im- 
mediate commercial demand as soon as its existence was 
made known to the manufacturer. 





RAILROAD PLANS EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


New Or.eEAns, La., Sept. 5.—Advices received here 
announce that the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
plans improvements at Mobile to cost $1,000,000, which 
include the following: Three new piers and a series of 
warehouses. Pier No. 2 is to be broadened. Two ware- 
houses, each 60x80 feet capacity, 4,800 square feet cach 
floor space, will be built. Vessels may dock on either 
side of pier, on which double railroad tracks will be laid. 
The north side slip will accommodate three large steam- 
ers and five smaller ones. Pier No. 3 is to have four 
warehouses, 80x600 feet, total 19,200 square feet of floor 
space. At one end of the pier will: be uncovered dock 
space to accommodate 2,000,000 feet of sawn lumber. 
Pier No. 4 is to have lumber deck with 2,400 feet berth 
ing space, capacity 5,000,000 feet of lumber. Near the 
end of the pier on the main line will be a six-story ware- 
house, 100x125 feet, and a four-story warehouse 100x300 
feet. : 





HYMENEAL 


KROLL-MACKENZIE. Charles B. Kroll, son of William 
Kroll, one of the principal owners of the St. Maries Lumber 
Co., St. Maries, Idaho, with an office in Spokane, Wash., 
and Miss Virginia Mackenzie, of Negaunce, Mich., will be 
married very shortly, it has been announced. 














LEWIS-SMITH. The announcement is made of the 
approaching marriage of Sidney Byron Lewis, of Clear 
I e, Wash., to Miss Eleanor Smith, of Mount Vernon, 
which will occur at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr 
and Mrs. Thomas Smith, at Mount Vernon on Sept. 5 
Sidney Lewis is the son of B. R. Lewis, vice president and 
general manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., and one 
of the best known lumber operators of the western coun- 
try. The younger Mr. Lewis is president of the Puget 
Sound & Cascade Railroad, as well as assistant to his 
father in looking after the manufacturing and logging 
operations of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. He is a former 
Yale man and has been associated in business with his 
father for the past three years. The bride’s father is a 
leading attorney of northern Washington. The wedding 
will be an outstanding social event and will be attended 
by many Seattle friends of the contracting parties. 


WERLICK-THORN. Announcement has been made of 
the coming marriage of Miss Julia Thorn, a member of the 
office force of the Connor Lumber & Land Co., of Marsh- 
field and Laona, Wis., to Dr. A. E. Werlick, of Marshfield. 


GRIFFITH-HASTINGS. Lieutenant George A. Griffith, 
who is in Motor Supply Train No. 4, now stationed at 
Fort Sill, Okla., and Miss Rita Hastings, daughter of 
George W. Hastings, of Greenville, Mo., were married at 
Nevada, Mo., on Aug. 22. Miss Hastings was visiting in 
Nevada when Mr. Griffith’s command was ordered to Fort 
Sill, and altho they were to have been married in the 
fall, they decided to have the ceremony performed at once. 
The marriage took place in Lieutenant Griffith’s tent and 
was attended by officers and their wives at the Nevada 
camp. After the ceremony a dinner was given, at which 
every one ate from tin plates in the mess tent in regular 
army style. The bride expects to join her husband shortly 
at Fort Sill. Mr. Griffith was formerly treasurer of the 
Walsh-Griffith Tie & Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., of 
age | concern his father, George C. Griffith, was also 
an Officer. 





PALFREY-WIGGINTON. The marriage on Aug. 18 of 
Campbell Palfrey, who, as a United States army officer, 
will go to France shortly, and Miss Janie Wigginton, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Fallon Wigginton, was 
one of the social events of the season in New Orleans. 
Immediately after a reception was held at the home of the 
a parents, the young couple left on a short wedding 
rip. 





WOOLEY-CORRY. A social event of the season at 
Alexandria, La., will be the wedding of Miss Kathleen 
Columbia Corry, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Corry, 
and Guy Livingstone Wooley, of New York City. Mr. 
Corry, the father of the bride-to-be, is one of the leading 
Alexandria lumbermen and _ is interested in a number of 
operations other than the Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., 0 
Alexandria, La., of which he is the owner. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 5—A referee in bankruptcy has 
entered an order in the United States district court here 
adjudging bankrupt the Trimble Cypress Co. The proceedings 
were started three weeks ago and the court’s action is based 
on the creditors’ petition and the answer of the respondent 
company admitting insolvency and consenting to adjudication. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 4—The McNeil Corporation, manu- 
facturer of sash and blinds, a large concern well known for 
years to lumber dealers in New England, filed a petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States district court Aug. 29. The 
liabilities are $75,180, of which sum $53,376 is unsecured. 
The assets are valued at $29,700 and consists of $20,000 
stock in trade and $9,700 of debts due. The concern is one 
of the largest in this line in Massachusetts. 





AvuausTA, Mg., Sept. 3.—A schedule of the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Boyd & Harvey Co., lumber dealer, which re- 
cently. went into the hands of receivers, has been filed, and 
shows liabilities of $295,973.20 and assets of $15,400. Frank 
L. Dutton, of Augusta, has been appointed master in chancery 
by Associate Justice Warren C. Philbrook, of Waterville. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—At the request of creditors, 4 
permanent receiver has been appointed for the Shepard-Traill 
Co., former shingle broker. 


BRITISH NORTH AMBRICA 


MONTRBAL, QuE., Sept. 3.—The business of F. Quevillon, 
sash and door manufacturer, has been assigned. 





EpMontTon, ALTA., Sept. 3—The Edmonton Box Co. has 
been assigned to J. A. McKinnon. 


HAMILTON, Ont., Sept. 3.—W. G. E. Boyd has been ap- 
pointed interim liquidator for thé M. Brennen & Sons Manu- 
facturing Co. (Ltd.), lumber manufacturer. 
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willing to take on new business than they have been for some 
time. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports business working up to a 
fall volume, after the usual summer quiet. Shipments show 
improvement from the mills and the showing made with the 
labor supply available is very gratifying. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 3.—aAs for the Willamette Valley mills the labor situ- 
ation is quite satisfactory in most sections. The car situation 
is less satisfactory than a month ago, but the shortage has not 
become serious yet, altho equipment is being furnished with 
some delay. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., has 
returned from a short stay at Black Rock, where the company 
has a mill, but which is not being operated. 

Shirley Buck, for twelve years national forest inspector 
for the United States Forest Service here, said good-bye to 
his many friends here Tuesday and left for San Francisco to 
enter active service in the United States army as captain 
in the quartermaster corps. As national forest inspector 
he has had much to do with keeping all the records of the 
sixth district, the largest in the United States, including 
the forests of Oregon, Washington and Alaska. In addition 
thereto he has acted as purchasing agent. His examination 
for a commission was held three months ago and he passed 
it with flying colors. Friends in the service presented him 
on the eve of his departure with a handsome traveling bag 
and a swagger stick. Mr. Buck was a mathematical teacher 
for several years in the Portland night schools. 

It was announced here last week that four wooden steam- 
ers of the Ferris type are to be built for the Government by 
the George F. Rodgers Shipbuilding Co., of Astoria. The 
first keel will be laid in a few days. 

The forest fire situation is much improved and as the 
weather is cooler and the nights damper the danger of fur- 
ther spread is considered practically over. While many in- 
cipient fires have demanded hard work by the fire fighters, 
the total damage so far this season is said to be compara- 
tively slight. No rain has fallen here for nearly two months, 
the longest dry spell for many years. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, Portland, is the 
proud father of a 12-pound baby boy. This gives Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller a family of two boys and one girl. 

Clarence Stoddard, son of James T. Stoddard, of Port- 
land, connected with the Air Cooled Burner Co., of Chehalis, 
Wash., and formerly associateu with C. A. Doty in the old 
firm Doty & Stoddard, the predecessors of the Doty Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Doty, Wash., has recently completed a course 
of training at the officers’ school at the Presidio and has se- 
cured a commission as captain of infantry. Walter Doty, 
son of C. A. Doty, has secured a lieutenantcy. Lumbermen’s 
sons are patriotic and are responding in large numbers to 
their country’s call. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Sept. 4.—Fires were lighted this week in the boilers of the 
Mobile branch of the Pekin Cooperage Co., located in the 
suburbs of this city, just north of Three-mile Creek. W. B. 
Foley, general manager of the company, arrived from Pekin, 
Ill., on Aug. 29, and with E. L. Miller, manager of the Mobile 
branch, put the machinery in motion. The capacity of the 
plant is making the parts for and setting up 1,500 barrels 
daily. The plant represents an investment of approximately 
$200,000. 

Equipment for handling freight is assured the several rail 
lines of this territory, according to information received here 
this week from the war board at Washington. These will be 
furnished for the purpose of moving food and grain products 
and handling lumber for the cantonments. 

Few vessels are in port here for cargoes, and in conse- 
quence of this lack of tonnage freight of all kinds is rapidly 
accumulating. Many of the terminals are already crowded 
with lumber, staves and other wood products, with an unceas- 
ing amount steadily coming in by river and rail. 


NEW YORK 


Sept. 4.—The extent to which the lumber market has to 
depend upon special and Government contracts was made very 
evident by the official figures for the borough of Manhattan 
filed last week. Only two permits costing $36,000 were issued 
as compared with nineteen permits costing $2,028,000 for 
the same week of 1916. Notwithstanding the depressive 
news from these sources, builders are laying considerable 
stress on the future, their attitude being based mainly on 
the expected Government action, from which the prices of 
certain building materials are expected to be fixed. In larger 
building sources, especially, the feeling is strong that as soon 
as some announcement is made the price will be substantially 
lowered. Whether or not lumber will be seriously affected by 
such action remains to be seen, but while the lumber needs 
are a less important factor in much of the proposed build- 
ing now being held up, the fact remains that smaller buiid- 
ing operations where lumber is a more important item are 
considerably affected by the activity in larger construction 
lines. While lumber has advanced in price, builders com- 
plain little about the cost of lumber compared to higher 
prices in steel and cement construction. The scarcity of 
iron and steel has created much agitation in favor of the 
use of wood wherever possible. This has already thrown 
much work to the retail yards that would otherwise go to 
other sources and the aggregate of this new business shows 
up nicely. 

Yards as a rule are busy and if there was anything like 
the normal fall construction activity under way it would be 
difficult to get the lumber to make the deliveries. As it is, 
many of the yards within the city districts are busy filling 
up on such new contracts as must be quickly supplied and 
where the original specifications were short on certain sizes. 
Handsome prices have been paid for quick purchases of this 
kind, and it has not become an uncommon thing for whole- 
Salers here to receive shipping instructions on recent pur- 
chases for delivery to southern points indicating a scarcity 
of stocks urgently needed. 

The long week end Labor Day holiday accounted for the 
light new sales of lumber among city yards, but sufficient 
business is under way to present a substantial activity. One 
of the reasons why wholesalers lay so much stress upon the 
Prospective work is that the last two weeks have seen an 
unusually large volume of projected work out for estimate, 
and among those contemplated operations were many impor- 
tant constructions requiring large expenditures of capital. 

M. J. E. Hoban, of Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Co., Brooklyn, 
returned last week from an extended visit to Lukens, Fla., 
where he has been supervising the operations of one of the 
large cypress mills of the Tilghman Cypress Co. Mr, Hoban 
reports an excellent demand from all sections of the country 
for cypress with mills selling their output practically from 
the saw and turning down more business than can be handled. 


Ferdinand Brenner, president of the Ferd Brenner Lumber 
Co., Alexandria, La., accompanied by Mrs. Brenner, spent 
several days in town during the week. While here ostensibly 
for the purpose of getting a little time off, Mr. Brenner had 
some business to transact and stated that the inquiry and 
prospects for hardwood lumber are better today than they 
have been for a long while. 

Little complaint is heard in connection with transit ship- 
ments. Lumbermen visiting from other important sections 
of the country, especially the middle West, find that transit 
car shipments, notably for yellow pine, have resulted in a 
substantial price concession. The geographical position of 
this market offers little inducement in attempting to supply 
transit cars. It is difficult enough to get transportation for 
bona fide orders and the continued restrictions by the rail- 
roads in the way of permits and consents offer little induce- 
ment toward trying to load any surplus stock for sale in 
transit. This of course results in yellow pine along with 
other woods remaining at strong prices and retailers and 
wholesalers in position to guarantee delivery of lumber are 
not at all worried about the price with the continued strength 
of the last few months. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sept. 3.—The lumber market here is firm at the new prices 
fixed during the last few weeks. The San Francisco building 
demand does not seem to be a very important factor in the 
present situation, for the amount of lumber that is being 
taken from the yards for private building construction is not 
so large as a few years ago. But the Government has been 
purchasing a great deal of lumber, a part of which came 
from local yards, for the construction of army cantonments 
and hospital buildings erected on the peninsula south of San 
Yrancisco. Both redwood and fir were included in the requi- 
sitions, but most of the redwood is shipped direct from the 
mills, the Government saving the wholesaler’s profit. Not- 
withstanding the reduction of their stocks caused by these 
large orders, the yards continue to do little buying, except 
for immediate requirements. 


The fir lumber market continues to be firm at the recent 
advance to $24 base, delivered at San Francisco. Deliveries 
of lumber at this port have not increased, but it is hoped that 
the resumption of work at the mills on Grays Harbor will 
enable tbe local wholesalers to continue to take orders for 
Califernia delivery. 


Local wholesalers dealing in fir lumber feel somewhat 
encouraged over the reports to the effect that several of the 
sawmills on Grays Harbor, Wash., have reopened and are 
increasing their operations now that Federal troops are pre- 
venting the members of the I. W. W. from intimidating the 
mill employees, who wish to work despite the strike order 


‘which has paralyzed lumber manufacturing for some time. 


The supply of logs, however, is not large, and, unless log- 
ging crews can be gotten together quickly, a great increase 
in lumber shipments may be difficult of achievement. 

The feeling of unrest that has prevailed in labor circles 
in California is becoming more pronounced. It is learned 
that agitators in the redwood belt have called a meeting at 
Eureka for the purpose of inducing the sawmill employees 
to demand an 8-hour day in the redwood industry. 

The white pine mills are doing the best they can, with a 
shortage of labor and more difficulty in securing cars at 
some of the mills. An advance on white and sugar pine 
lumber and manufactured products became effective Sept. 1. 

Sudden & Christenson, this city, have received a dispatch 
from the Hulbert Mills, Aberdeen, Wash., in which the firm 
is interested, stating that work had started up again, after 
a tieup caused by labor troubles. The news came as welcome 
information to shipping concerns here that have vessels 
under construction in the North, as ship building will begin 
once more on, at least, a modest scale. The ship builders 
work right up to the last day’s output of the mills, and, when 
the mills are down, have no material for construction work. 

Hugh W. Hogan announces that, owing to changes at the 
present site, necessitated by the construction of the new 
bascule bridge across the estuary separating Oakland and 
Alameda, the planing mill and yards of the Hunter Lumber 
Co. are to be moved at once to a three and a half-acre tract 
at the foot of Fifth Avenue. 

According to advices from Oroville, construction of fifteen 
additional miles of the Swayne Lumber Co.’s Butte and 
Plumas logging railroad is being considered. Surveys have 
been made on two proposed routes, and recommendations of 
City Engineer F. J. Norris are now before the company 
officials. 

The Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., this city, which operates a 
modern manufacturing plant, equipped with the latest type 
of special, high speed machinery, located at the foot of High 
Street, on the Oakland side of the Bay, has received its share 
of the contracts for redwood pipe for the new army canton- 
ments. Between fifty and 100 cars of pipe stock were shipped 
promptly, and all of the material has arrived at its destina- 
tion. All of the pipe that has been laid has given satisfaction. 
Among the camps for which pipe was furnished are those 
at Wrightstown, N. J.; Little Rock, Ark., and Battle Creek, 
Mich. Twenty cars of pipe were sold to the City of San Diego, 
to connect the camp at Linda Vista, Cal., with the municipal 
water system. Most of the pipe furnished for Government 
use was from 10 to 12 inches in diameter. A number of red- 
wood tanks were furnished for various cantonments. The 
plant has a capacity of from 12,000 to 15,000 feet of red- 
wood pipe a day. Altho the firm has many orders on hand 
and has been running the plant night and day for the last 
year, prompt shipments can be made on any material ordered. 
Air-dried stocks of redwood are kept on hand at several saw- 
mills for the use of this concern, and, when the material 
arrives at the factory, it is rushed right thru from the ship’s 
side to the proper machines in succession. Then it is loaded 
on cars, with the least possible delay, and sent to the job. 
George T. Gerken is chief engineer of the Pacific Tank & 
Pipe Co, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 3.—While trade remains somewhat quiet at present, 
dealers look for an active fall business, especially with the 
United States. Transportation facilities to American points 
have lately shown steady improvement owing to the better 
organization of car distribution on American railways and 
deliveries are much more prompt. Labor shortage, which 
has become more acute owing to the great demand for men 
for harvesting, is curtailing the output of the mills and de- 
laying the plans of operators for work in the bush. The Im- 
perial Munitions Board has called a halt in the manufac- 
ture of shells and a number of munition plants have closed 
down, while others have discharged a large proportion of 
their staffs, throwing many thousands of laborers out of em- 
ployment. This, together with the close of the harvest sea- 
son, will relieve the labor situation. The demand for spruce, 
pine and other lumber for shell-boxes, which has been for 
some time an important factor of the trade, will be much 
diminished. Other industrial requirements, especially for 
hardwoods, continue strong. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








Attracts Attention 


Douglas Fir ‘of Shrewd Buyers 


and when you learn that we have facilities for 
loading 30 cars every 10 hours, you'll under- 
stand why orders come to us from buyers who 


demand Quality and Service. 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
TELLO Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis.) 
 Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., (R. and E. T. Sturgeon. ) 
LAND, McCormick & White—(T.P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
pel a 
ery, Jr., . Western Dept. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Menai) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Aeninatustng Hasina PORTLAND, ORE. 
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0 R.McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cedar IP WLIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 


Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sri °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chlenge | 
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California White Pine 





California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


' Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. a 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
tonic Factory and Pattern Stock 
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| Buy Redwood | 
| l Direct From the Mill | 
| 
| 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers % 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to ) 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your % 
order today for 


1 “Noyo Brand” 


—_ f 





Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
l Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight of mixed 
i) cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 
) prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
- 723 309099070 — 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Sales Manager, ° ° e 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. ee ompany 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, —") 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


IDAHO. Ferdinand—Hoerner Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Madison Lumber & Mill Co.; stock will be 
increased. 

Menan—Mr. Sharps has taken over the branch yard here 
of the East Side Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Moline—Strombeck-Becker Manufacturing 
Co.; increased capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Geier Bros. Lumber Co. 
is selling out. 

MICHIGAN. Ludington—The Stearns Salt & Lumber 
Co. will close its sawmill here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Stephen Spengler has sold 
out to the Mississippi Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Kearney—W. L. Stickel Lumber Co. has 
decreased its capital stock from $175,000 to $75,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Deering—The Imperial Lumber 
Yard is out of business. 

OKLAHOMA. Anadarko, Cache, Hobart, Lawton, Mar- 
low, Ryan, Sentinel, Stecker, Terral—The Lyon & 
Matthews Co. has been succeeded by the Antrim Lumber 
Co. with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. 

Breckinridge—E. D. Waters has sold out to the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Pioneer—E. V. Ennis has been succeeded by the 
Pioneer Lumber & Coal Co. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Elmira Lumber Co. has de- 
creased its authorized capital to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—William F. & John F. 
Brennan Co. recently entered the lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—J. M. Whitson Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Whitson Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Bowie—The Lyon & Matthews Co. has been 
succeeded by the Antrim Lumber Co., with headquarters 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

Carrizo Springs—The Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Carrizo Springs Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—J. P. Way Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Middleway—The Louis Manufactur- 
ing Co., chair manufacturers, has been merged with a 
manufacturing concern at Hagerstown, Md., and will be 
moved to that city in November. 

WISCONSIN. Prairie du Chien—The Horsfall Lumber 
Co. has purchased the Cecka Lumber Co. and next spring 
will consolidate the two retail yards. The Cecka brothers 
will retire from the retail lumber business and engage in 


other lines. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. St. Lambert—Dupuy & Cousineau, lumber 
dealers, have dissolved partnership. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Storthoaks—Seguin & Paradis, 
lumber dealers, have dissolved partnership. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARIZONA. Bisbee—Gibson-Hines Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Barnards—The Rainbow Mill & Lumber 
Co. has incorporated. : ; z 

San Francisco—California Tie Co.; authorized capital 
$30,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. : ; 

Moline—The John Deere Plow Co.; authorized capita 
$50,000. 

INDIANA. Brazil—The Stout Furniture Co.; authorized 
capital $30,000; Arthur L. Stout, Charles C. Rhetts and 
Samuel E. Stout. : 

Indianapolis—Urmstrom-Shipley Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000. 7 ” 

Muiberry—The J. Frank Smith Lumber Co. has incor- 

orated; authorized capital $10,000; Michael J. Gilmartin, 

. Frank Smith and Emma J. Smit 

MAINE. Bangor.—M. B. Wadleigh Co. (to buy, sell and 
operate timber lands and to sell logs); authorized capita: 
$10,000; Moses B. Wadleigh, Edward J. Parsons and Olin 
L. Rusum. f ’ 

Augusta—Standard Veneer Co.; authorized capital $40,- 

00. 


MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Gulfport Wholesale Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $250,000. 

Laurel—Hattaway Lumber & Timber Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000; W. F. Hattaway, E. A. Hattaway and 
W. J. Pack. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Consumers Lumber & Supply 
Co.; authorized capital $100,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Liberty Wood Products 
Co.; authorized capital $3,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Cotton States Wagon 
Co.; authorized capital $5,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Miami—Independent Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Western Spar Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Astoria—George F. Rogers Co. (ship builders); author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

Eugene—Dunbar Lumber Co.; authorized capital $10,000. 

Portland—International Shipbuilding Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Portland—Boulder Creek Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
180,000. 
. Portland—Sam Connell Lumber Co.; authorized capital 


; Portland—Piedmont Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The White River Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. Powell is president; F. J. Boys, 
vice president; V. Woodruff, secretary, and H. J. 
Aldworth, treasurer. 

Memphis—The Lee Furniture Manufacturing Co.; author- 
ized capital $10,000; David Lee, Robert York, E. L. Boyle 
and others. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Loomis Wheel & Body Works 
Co.; authorized capital $7,500. 

Houston—John W. Greer Lumber Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; J. and A. Greer and T. W. Black. 

VERMONT. Derby Line—The Frontier Lumber Co.; 
authorized capital $50,000. The incorporators are Norman 
N. Walley, N. E. Walley and Everett Forsyth. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—King & Winge have incorpo- 
cated as King & Winge Shipbuilding Co.; authorized capital 

Oakville—Oakville Lumber Co.; authorized capital $24,- 
000; Frank Pearson, H. F. Allen and J. Ben Price. 

Seattle—Clapp & Reid Shipbuilding Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $50,000. 

Seattle—Natural Fire Proof Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $100,000, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Rowlesburg—Jackson Lumber.Co.; 
authorized capital $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—The Cruiser Motor Car Co. (to 
manufacture convertible touring-camping automobiles); a 
Maine corporation, authorized capital $250,000, Wisconsin 
interest $100,000; Albert F. Jones, T. L. Croteau, A. B. 


nham; Winthrop J. Burdick, vice president and general 
manager. 


Menomonie—The Northwestern Cabinet Co.; authorized 


capital $10,000; William A. Johnson, F. L. Hieman and 
Frank Dassow. 

Milwaukee—American Auto Body Co.; authorized caji- 
tal $40,000. 

Milwaukee—The Hydro-Hoist Co.; authorized capital 
$25,000; Frank A. Tuschen, Albert Heinemann and Cor- 
nelius Wolf. 

Sheboygan—The D. & D. Hanger Panel & Glue Co. (io 
manufacture veneer advertising panels etc.); authorized 
capital $25,000; Herman Davis, Jerome P. Davis and Har- 


riet Davis. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Chrisholm Lumber Co. (Ltu.); 
authorized capital $50,000. 

ONTARIO. Fort William—Graham Development & Con- 
tracting Co. Ltd. (to carry on the business of lumbering 
and to operate and deal in timberlands); authorized capital 
$100,000; William A. Dowler and Arthur H. Dowler. 

eh ge Falls—Lundy Scott, Ltd. (to manufacture col- 
lapsible fruit baskets, boxes, crates, etc.); authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; Edward J. Duncan, William H. Grant and 
George H. Gilday. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—The Parker Pulpwood & Timber 
Co. (Ltd.); authorized capital $49,000; Waldo W. Skinner, 
George G. Hyde and William G. Pugsley. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Mena—M. C. Trumbull will erect a siill 
of ordinary construction here and will install saw and 
stave mill machinery; daily capacity 10,000 staves and 
20,000 feet of lumber. 

FLORIDA. Miami—The Magic City Lumber Co., a 
recently organized retail concern, will shortly establish 
one of the finest yards in Florida. 

GEORGIA. Lumpkin—The King Lumber Co., of Cuth- 
bert, will immediately begin the establishment of a lumber 
and planing mill and a sawmill. 

McRae—J. H. Roberts, Paul Roberts, William McRae 
and W. M. Clements, all of McRae, will install about 
twenty sawmills on a tract of 43,000 acres, which they 
recently bought for $200,000. 

ILLINOIS. Carlock—The Carlock-Long Lumber Co. is 
erecting a large lumber shed. 

LOUISIANA. Midland—The Callahan Lumber Co. will 
build mill on Bayou Queue-de-Tortue, where it recently 
contracted for cypress and tupelo lumber; daily capacity 
to be 25,000 feet. F 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Williams Lumber Co. is 
enlarging its yards and will double its capacity. 

OREGON. Silverton—The Silver Falls Timber Co. is 
extending the Willamette Valley Southern Railroad from 
Mount Angel to Silverton, which will enable the company 
to ship its lumber over the northern routes and make it 
less dependent in the matter of cars. 

VIRGINIA. Glamorgan—Hillman Bros. have purchased 
the Roberts timber tract here and it is reported they will 


install mills. : 


WASHINGTON. Kelso—The Crescent Shingle Co. is 
planning to put in another dry kiln. The boiler and engine 
room will be raised above possible high water and a 5,(00- 
gallon water tank is being erected. 

WISCONSIN. Oconto Falls—The Falls Manufacturing 
Co. is erecting a 2-story addition, 35 by 35 feet in size. to 
its wood room to accommodate a new barker machine 
with a capacity of eight cords at one time. The machine 
is of the latest type, without knives, and removes the 
bark by abrasion. In addition to this, the company is 
installing a new digester and a new battery of boilers 
and erecting a reinforced concrete smokestack, 225 feet 
high, to serve both power plAnts. 

Oshkosh—The Challoner Co., manufaceurer of mill 
machinery, is dismantling its foundry and will convert it 
into a plant for the production of anti-skid chains for 
motor trucks. The company already is a large manu- 
facturer of horseshoes. The two articles will be marketed 
under the single trade name of ‘Giant Grip.” 

Prairie du Chien—James F. Tanner, of Springfield, Ill., 
and E, A. Tanner, of Delta, Iowa, have selected Prairie 
du Chien as the location of a plant for the manufacture 
of black walnut logs for airplane lumber and rifle stocks, 
furniture, etc. In addition, the plant will manufacture 
egg cases from basswood, cottonwood and other soft tim- 
ber. The Tanners are experienced sawmill men and have 
arranged for an ample supply of logs and stumps to keep 
the proposed veneer and sawmill operating at capacity 
for a number of years. 

Sheboygan—The Northern Furniture Co. is preparing to 
erect a 6-story factory and warehouse addition to its big 
plant, which is considered one of the largest factories of 
its kind in the United States. Plans are being prepared 
by W. C. Weeks, architect, and contracts will be awarded 
after Sept. 15. It is specified that the building must be 
ready for occupancy within four months’ time. While 
no estimate of the cost is made public, it is believed that 
the improvement will involve at least $100,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Mena—The Watkins Lumber Co. siif- 
fered loss by fire and incendiary attempts to wreck the 
mill by dynamite. 

Newport—The Grant Manufacturing Co. was destroyed 
by fire Aug. 26 with a loss of $15,000. No insurance wis 
carried. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The roof of the boiler row 
at the mill of the W. W. Carre Co., Ltd., was damaged ly 
fire Aug. 31 to the extent of $600. 

MAINE. South Windham—The sawmill belonging ‘0 
John Gerry was destroyed by fire recently with a loss of 
$15,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fitchburg—The stable of the We!’- 
ber Lumber & Supply Co. was destroyed by fire; estimated 
loss $2,000, partly covered by insurance. 

MINNESOTA. Little Falls—Pine Tree Manufacturing 
Co. suffered loss by fire. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburge—The Firm Lumber Co. re- 
cently suffered loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Part of the, yards, two ware- 
houses and a planing mill of the H. F. Cady Lumber (o 
were destroyed by fire Aug. 30, causing a loss of $125,0)\). 
The warehouses destroyed contained $20,000 worth of 
flooring, $12,000 worth of binding twine, a great quanti:) 
of paints and varnishes and miscellaneous lumber. ‘he 
property was insured. 

NORTH’ CAROLINA. Mooresville—Mooresville Furni- 
ture Co, suffered loss by fire. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bowman—Western Lumber & Graii 
Co. suffered loss by fire. 

Dickinson—The Walton & Davis Co. damaged by fire 
recently. 

OREGON. Hood River—Post Canyon Lumber Co. suf- 
fered loss by fire recently. 

Sherwood—Tappendorf Lumber Co. recently damaged 
by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Schuylkill Haven—The boiler house 
and engine room at the Keever Box & Lumber Co. was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $1,200 recently. 

Scranton—Fire starting from crossed electric wires 
destroyed the yards of the Spruks Bros., entailing a loss 
estimated at more than $150,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Seneca—E. B. Ramsay’s lumber 
mill damaged by fire; estimated loss $10,000 to $12,000. 
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TEXAS. Rule—Peoples Lumber Co. suffered loss by fire 
to the extent of $8,000. 

VERMONT. East Middlebury—The dry house of the 
box factory of J. B. Bryant was destroyed by fire; esti- 

ated loss $1,000. 

tutland—The plant of the Vermont School Seat Co., 
rented by the Remington Furniture Co, as a storehouse, 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $10,000. Mr. Rem- 
ington’s woodworking plant on the first floor of the build- 
ing suffered damage by water. His loss in all is esti- 
ma at $6,000. The damage to the building, owned by 
George T. Chaiffe, of Rutland, and Ralph Stoadard, of 
New York, is estimated at $4,000. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Owen Lumber Co.’s plant 
here was completely destroyed by fire Aug. 30. The loss 
is estimated at from $35,000 to $40,000. 

WISCONSIN. Glidden—Schraufnagel Bros. suffered 
loss by fire recently. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The building and stock of the 


Gold Medal Furniture Manufacturing Co. was totally de- 
stroyed by fire Aug. 29; estimated loss $50,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Albany—Sibley-DriskeH Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Oroville—The Swayne Lumber Co. ex- 
pects to begin operations in their box factory and planing 
mill here soon. 





Truckee—R. C. Gracey Lumber Co. recently commenced 
business here. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Morey & Thomas have opened 
a ship yard here. 

GEORGIA. Blakely—W. W. Hicks, of Rutherfordton, 
N. C., and others have purchased timber tracts near here 
and will establish sawmills. 

IDAHO. Jerome—T. M. French recently entered busi- 
ness here. 

INDIANA. North. Manchester—The Baldwin Tool Co 
has established a factory here to manufacture shovel 
handles. 

LOUISIANA. Oak Grove—The Oak Grove Lumber Co. 
recently started a sawmill here. 

MONTANA. Anaconda—L. J. Baker recently opened a 
lumber yard here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Gulfport Lumber Co. was re- 
cently organized. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Morehead City—North Carolina 
Shipbuilding Co. was recently organized. 

OREGON. Batesville—Oregon Lumber Co. recently en- 
tered the lumber business here. 

Linnton—The Oregon Ship Timber Co. recently started 
a sawmill here. 

North Bend—Callaghan & Clarke have started a sawmill 
here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Lyle S. Vincent & Co. re- 
cently commenced business. 

Underwood—The Climax Lumber Co. recently organized. 








REGISTERED 


Storers and 
Distributors 
aae™ of Lumber 
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Square Lumber Co. 


1160 Grand Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Send us your List of your Odds and Ends. 
Before sacrificing your disputed lumber get 
our proposition. Let us represent you in 
the Greater New York Market. If you are 
looking for a Metropolitan outlet here is 
your opportunity. 








| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Altho local yard demand remains at low ebb and in a 
condition that is not expected to improve greatly until 
next spring, there is enough new business, the trade re- 
ports, to offset what is lost, occasioned by a quiet building 
situation in Chicago. Typical of new demands is an 
instance of a local concern selling last week between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 feet to factories that never 
existed in Chicago until after this country became in- 
volved in the war against Germany. There are many 
such instances, where the volume of orders is small, 
medium or large and the concerns complaining about 
trade are those that lack gumption or insight to go after 
business in new lines. There is a fine demand for low 
grade stock for box and crating purposes and the demand 
will continue as long as the war lasts and material must 
be shipped in containers. There is also a good demand 
for some of the better grades for box purposes, as ammu- 
nition can be shipped only in well-manufactured boxes. 
Now that September is here, trade is expected gradually 
to go to a livelier level and continue active thruout the 
fall and winter months. Prices on everything remain 
firm, the chief softening being found with yellow pine, 
but only in spots. Staple items can not be bought any 
cheaper and a strong yellow pine market is expected to 
remain. As yellow pine is the barometer for other woods, 
more than usual attention is being given just now as to 
how this wood is going to ‘‘act’’ within the next few 
weeks, 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by the secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 1 














Lumber Shingles 
MBMEM a eceri ce aati eagsitene coe s Gr eeercishchtr 72,488,000 9,282,000 
ADU 5s ere $-45:4s6c0strerslate sve-wacecetanr 77,520,000 12,635,000 
TDOUROAMRG > 6... 5.55 ove ianac tors cone 5,032,000 3,353,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 1 
Lumber Shingles 
MONE)’ ste Matuars a ahaha ee iewmartaiee 2,356,470,000 464,267,000 
BONER Sire eek ane bee ata e couei eaters 1,999,121,000 430,078,000 
TCIBAME iin ess score ave ...-- 357,349,000 34,189,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 1 
Lumber Shingles 
ABUSE 5-455 pag tk Sosa Nise aes 37,150,000 5,118,000 
AON se isth ole aes S445 ee Uae ee 27,119,000 5,872,000 
ERRONORBB 655 56 04:0:e.s0,05etasahoreo TO:0S1,000 «sa. s.v-0.s5000 
PIPUBR HED ico tit er canis ae cooler irre 254,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 1 

Lumber Shingles 
MOLT arc anes aoe ee ae 1,082,753,000 316,264,000 
BO UB Lr. sraveas aicheahere heist 963,732,000 261,371,000 
TRGRBASO 54 Gc tarsus odes 119,021,000 54,893,000 


_ Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Sept. 5 were: 





, CLASS - No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 15 §$ 47,006 
°,000 and under 10,000............ 10 62,900 
10,000 and under 25,000............ 8 103,000 
26,000 and under 50,000............ 1 26,000 
Chicago & North Western Railway-Co., 1 
BIRO fosters ais ethis Re ee eee we weeks aes 1 100,000 
GRAMM Navneet eee ake i scald Save dvs ait 385 $ 338,900 
Average valuation for week............ Kote 9,683 
Totals previous week.............e005 56 1,030,600 
Average valuation previous week....... werk 18,403 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 138 1,051,300 
Totals Jah. 1 to Sent. 5, 1087. . 066s 3,062 54,038,145 
‘Totals corresponding period 1916....... 6,189 78,075,460 
‘otals corresponding period 1915....... 5,024 59,414,682 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,142 60,972,195 


Totals corresponding period 
‘otals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


Totals corresponding period 57,224,885 





Totals corresponding period 61,640,195 
Totals corresponding ‘period 39,971,545 
fotals corresponding period 46,179,845 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 5.—Perhaps no northern product is so well 
Placed to remain strong as northern pine. Stocks are be- 
ing depleted rapidly, and it is said that there are hardly any 
No, 4 and 5 boards to be had, the demand from boxing and 
crating consumers having been so great. All items bring 
strong prices. The low grades especially, are higher than 
was ever dreamed of a few months ago. Such conditions 
lead the dealers to believe that a strong northern pine 
market will continue for a long time. 





ace nneapotis, Minn., Sept. 3.—Now that wheat prices are 


kn 
h 


finitely fixed and grain buyers at the line elevators 
Ow what they can do, the normal fail movement of grain 
as Started, and this will restore business conditions thru 


the country districts, which have been held back by the 
inability to realize on the crop. Retail yard buying has 
been very conservative and may be so for some weeks, but 
stocks are not heavy and a big buying movement will fol- 
low on healthy retail buying. The mill demands largely 
comes now from factory trade, which holds up well, and 
shipments have held up even with those of the normal 
season. In most cases better. City building continues 
rather quiet. 


New York, Sept. 4.—Retail yards are getting a small run 
of business, but are holding new purchases down to the 
lowest possible amount. Prices are firm and wholesalers 
say that mills are holding out firmly for higher prices, 
and because of the increased cost of production there is 
little likelihood that any difficulty will be experienced in 
getting higher figures. Building moves along slowly, but 
business from factory sources is good. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 4.—Scarcity of white pine contin- 
ues to bother the trade and while prices are exceedingly 
stiff and high, the demand is strong for such material as 
can be picked up. The better grades are in demand for 
the manufacturing trade and especially for pattern stock. 
Government contractors are also keeping a close watch on 
supplies, to gather white pine for boxing and shipping of 
Government orders. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Dealers invariably 
report a marked increase in business last month over 
August of last year, and the corresponding period of 1916 
was considered an exceptionally good one in the volume of 
lumber sold. Stock is coming forward by vessel in large 
quantities and the yards are in a better position to fill 
orders than at any other time this season. The poorer 
grades are in excessive demand and wholesalers are using 
their best efforts to get down as much of this lumber as 
possible at the earliest time. Some curtailment in the 
car supply has taken place during the last week and 
shippers have been advised by railroads that the demand 
by the Government for rolling stock is not likely to im- 
prove conditions. Prices are being thoroly maintained, 
the list adopted a few weeks ago still being in force. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—Trade is on an active basis in 
the lower grades of white pine and the market maintains 
much strength, prices being several dollars higher than a 
few weeks ago. Wholesalers have found it impossible to 
add to their supplies without paying a considerable ad- 
vance, and the mills report that scarcity of labor makes it 
difficult for them to turn out any lumber at all. The 
higher grades are in fairly active demand, but the build- 
ing grades are slow. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—A good demand for spruce is 
being experienced by the manufacturers here, who are 
very busy with Government orders and with other large 
work, but the market with the retailers is comparatively 
quiet. Prices remain very firm. Dealers report a good 
demand for frames. Tho the base quotation on frames 
remains steady at $36, prices on the wider lumber has 
jumped to the extent of from $4 to $6 over base, affording 
considerable surprise, 10-inch being quoted up to $40 and 
1l- and 12-inch up even to $42, which establishes a high 
record. Random on the other hand is a bit easier, there 
being some shading of prices, tho as a whole quotations 
are firm. There is room for speculation as to just what 
random will do in the near future. Spruce covering boards 
are not any too plentiful and the price on them remains 
firm at $30 for most transactions. There is a continued 
scarcity of matched boards, which hold strong at $36. Cur- 
rent quotations on spruce are: matched spruce boards, 
$35 to $36; spruce covering boards, 5-inch and up, $30 to 
$31; random, 2x4, $27 to $28, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $27 to $28, 2x8, 
$30 to $31.50, 2x10, $32 to $33, 2x12, $33 to $34; frames, 8- 
inch and under, $36, 9-inch, $37, 10-inch, $38 to $40, 11- 
and 12-inch, $39 to $43. 


New York, Sept. 4.—The market is practically unanimous 
in the opinion that it will not be many weeks before 
spruce in shipping condition will be a decidedly scarce 
article. The Government has called heavily upon all large 
supplies, and while the building situation has been slow, 
purchases from other sources have been large enough to 
take everything offered. Inquiry is good and retailers 
have been getting good business from special sources, the 
business in this way being large enough to keep retailers’ 
assortments to a very low point. Prices are decidedly 
strong and there were several advances last week. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 3.—Now that the United States 
Government has arranged to take over the spruce business 
in so far as it has to do with the supplying of the stocks 
needed for airplane construction, and also acts not only as 
its own buyer on a fixed basis, but also for the Allies, a 
considerable part of the speculative element is of course 
eliminated from the business, but a very fair part of the 
trade in spruce does not have to do with airplane stocks, 





ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California Sedueel White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


























EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 


PERSONAL PRIDE Wetake pride in having the largest and ) 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 

oes nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job |0 hours a 

ay 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our penenet guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 

_We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 





TRADE ‘MARK 


We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V/ ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady. Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
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Do Your Own 


Print your price 
lists, circulars, an- 
nouncements,mill 
and office forms and all similar pieces 
quickly at low cost on a 


Multicolor Press 


“Print It Yourself at Half the Cost” 


Here’s a complete printing plant 
simplified for office use. Prints 
from printer’s type, linotype, mono- 
type, flat electrotypes, zinc etchings 
or halftones. Flat bed—no curved 
plates to buy. Get one, two or three “We have used this press every day 
colors with one operation. For ex- this year. We have run all our 
ample, letter head in one color, bill heads, order blanks, postal 
letter in second color and facsimile cards, in fact, nearly all office forms. 
signature in third color—at a speed Also for regular enclosures, folders 
of 3,000 to 4,000 per hour. and price list folders; and it has 

Reproduces halftones as clean as saved us a great deal of time and 
from any printer’s press. Just what expense.’’ Also used by Chas. T. 
lumbermen need. Cut your printing White & Sons, Parke Falls Lumber 
costs—get out important circulars, Co., Vredenburgh Saw Mill, Central’ 
price changes, etc., in few minutes’ Warehouse & Lumber Co., Consoli- 
time. Easy to operate—inexperi- dated Saw Mills Co., and hundreds 
enced help can handle it and do of others. 


Write for Booklet. 


Lisenby Manufacturing Co. 


Factory in FRESNO, CALIF. 


Address all Communications Agents 
to General Offices, in all 
298 Broadway, New York Principal Cities, 


high quality work. Reproduces print- 
ing as easily as a phonograph repro- 
duces music. Press saves its cost 
and more the first year. 

Roberts Sash & Door Co. say: 





TWENTY - FOUR 


pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete  dope’”?— 


practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
everyday, ~ 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 


INOFELT 


‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 
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jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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and this is receiving attention as before. In cases where 
spruce can be shipped when other stocks fail to go for- 
ward, the wood is used readily enough, and the range of 
prices is on the whole attractive. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 4.—Inquiry for spruce from eastern 
consumers is increasing in volume and in the size of the 
stocks asked for. The Pittsburgh market appears to be 
well cleaned up of all supplies and little effort is being 
made to get hold of more material just now as it is well 
understood that airplane building and other war needs are 
taking much of the available stock. Prices are very firm 
in such transactions as are being reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The supply of spruce available 
from Canada is much below the normal, largely as the re- 
sult of the shortage of labor and of cars. Conditions in 
these respects are reported worse than on this side the 
line and much less spruce is being exported than formerly. 
‘the market is at a strong level, tho the general demand 
for building lumber here is not up to the standard. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 5.—There is a fairly good demand for 
white cedar products, which is expected to pick up rapidly 
from now on. Just as soon as the farmers have their crops 
harvested, a big demand for posts is expected to develop. 
There is also a fair city demand for posts coming from in- 
dustrial concerns. The pole trade is fairly satisfactory. 
White cedar shingle prices remain firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 3.—There has been a little 
more post business of late, coming in belated orders from 
yards that were shy of stock and decided to prepare in 
advance for possible fall demands. The movement of poles 
is confined mainly to repair work. Stocks are light in 
spite of a rather slow season, and the outlook for winter 
production is poor. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 5.—Altho the present demand for hard- 
woods still reflects a quiet trade, there is no reason why 
the trade should not be optimistic as to demand during the 
next thirty to ninety days. Both northern and southern 
stocks are less than those on sticks a year ago; especially 
is this true of northern stocks. Wisconsin and Michigan 
hardwood manufacturers find their stocks about 20 percent 
short of a year ago, reports indicate. Prices being paid for 
low grade lumber for box and crating purposes are higher 
than even thought possible, even by the most optimistic 
lumberman, a few months ago, and a lot of better grades 
are also going for box purposes, especially ammunition 
boxes. There is also a good trade with southern and north- 
ern hardwoods that can be used in wagon and truck manu- 
facture, a demand occasioned by the war. Hardwoods go- 
ing into some other uses have not as yet got started on a 
fall basis, but the trade is confident there is going to be a 
fine fall and winter trade in all kinds of hardwoods. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 3.—The market is rather hard 
to get a line on owing to the peculiar conditions that pre- 
vail. The facts that stand out are a scarcity of north- 
ern hardwoods and stiff prices for practically everything 
coming into this market. Birch is growing scarce, and, ow- 
ing to the call for both birch and maple for other uses, it 
is creating a scarcity in flooring in spite of rather a slow 
demand. Dry oak is getting hard to find, either in inch 
lumber or thick stock, as mills have turned largely to thick 
stock on account of Government demands. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4.—Continued light demand and 
prospects that there will be a light trade this fall have 
caused a slump in the market for oak flooring and finish 
here. Buyers show almost no interest in the market and 
mills that want more stock are having to make the figures 
attractive to do so. Even at that they are not having very 
much success. The maple flooring market appears to be 
holding its own better, but the demand for that also is 
very slim. Factories are still taking about all the factory 
stock that the mills are able to furnish altho some of them 
are inclined to hold off for a little further study of busi- 
ness conditions before buying. The vehicle and implement 
makers, however, are having a strong demand and are 
having to get stock to fill the business that already is at 
hand. The Government request for hardwood continues 
heavy and is a big factor in bolstering up the market. 





St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 4.—A feature of the hardwood trade 
the last week was the sale by a St. Louis manufacturer of 
100,000 feet of white oak switch ties at a very satisfactory 
price, an advance of $2 a thousand over the market thirty 
days ago. Nos. 1 and 2 common gum are in very little de- 
mand. Considerable business is being done in ash, stocks 
of which are rather low at this time 


Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 4.—The hardwood market here 
continues to display a very healthy undertone. Buyers are 
staking a goodly portion of their requirements in certain 
lines and the market therefore presents some irregularity. 
The notable feature, however, is the splendid manner in 
which prices are maintained on practically all items. Even 
lumber for which there is not much demand at present is 
as firmly held as that which is now in active request. 
Members of the trade believe that all hardwoods, without 
regard to kind or grade, are good property and that there 
is no occasion whatever for throwing them on the market 
at a sacrifice. There is a notably active demand for the 
lower grades of cottonwood and gum, and box boards in 
‘both of these items are exceptionally firm and in excep- 
tionally good request. The supply is quite light as meas- 
ured by the demand therefor. All classes of oak, ash and 
other hardwoods entering into the manufacture of automo- 
biles, truck bodies, army wagons and similar equipment 
are in good call and it is expected that the demand will 
gradually broaden as the work of supplying the army with 
this equipment proceeds. Ash is in good call from the 
manufacturers of airplane parts and gum is being taken 
for army purposes as well as for private use. Furniture 
manufacturers are in the market for oak and gum and 
some other items on the southern hardwood list and the 
belief is that there will be a gradua] broadening of buying 
from these interests as the fall season advances. There is 
comparatively little demand for interior trim or for the 
building trades. It is admitted on all sides that business 
in this class of stock has suffered worse than in any other 
department of the hardwood market. Hickory occupies an 
exceptionally strong position because of the unusual ac- 
tivity in the manufacture of automobiles and other vehicles 
requiring wooden wheels. 





New York, Sept. 4.—The hardwood market, while some- 
what irregular in some lines, holds steady and prices are 
firm. There is little demand from millwork sources owing 
to a very slow building situation, but elsewhere and for 
special contracts and particularly in connection with Gov- 


ernment work the demand is good, and retailers are 
getting about all the business they can comfortably handle 
in proportion to new stock arriving. Dry stocks at mill 
points are scarce, and while some sources catering to 
this market are in better position to get stock here owing 
to the slight improvements in the transporation situation, 
the fact remains that many orders are still months behind. 
It is difficult to pick out any one wood that is more active 
than another because the demand is so well distributed, 
but oak and poplar are the leaders today. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 3.—Hardwood men here continue 
to maintain that but for the scarcity of railroad cars and 
the periodical freight embargoes they could do a consider- 
ably larger business than they manage to dispose of under 
existing circumstances. Stocks of all kinds appear to be 
in very fair demand, except from the factories that turn 
out supplies used by the builders. This is the only division 
of the trade that leaves something to be desired in the mat- 
ter of the inquiry, all other buyers of hardwoods being in 
the market and ready to take up lumber whenever it is 
offered at prices that promise a profit. Prices are stated to 
be about as they have ruled, with no easing off, but with 
the buyers disposed to provide only for the more immediate 
needs, 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—The hardwood business contin- 
ues in a bad way and conditions in it are not encouraging. 
Prices among the different dealers show slight variations 
and each one drives his bargain as best he can. Supply of 
hardwoods from the southern districts is not improved to 
any noteworthy extent, owing to transportation difficulties, 
labor scarcity and other causes. Supplies are quite lim- 
ited, and prices show no change from their long previous 
high level. The low state of the building trade is regarded 
as largely responsible. Business with the piano makers 
is quiet. Perhaps the furniture makers afford the best 
customers in the market at present. Some dealers are 
hopeful that the Government may come to the rescue with 
orders for birch, maple, beech and oak for various army 
purposes, but this is problematical and the hardwood peo- 
ple are having a dull and unfortunate time of it these 
days. Quotations are: Ash, $72 to $74; basswood, $59 to 
$65; birch, red, $72 to $75; birch, sap, $63 to $69; maple, $60 
to $62; quartered oak, $92 to $95; plain oak, $69 to $74. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4.—While there is not so much 
flurry in the hardwood market as was manifested a few 
weeks ago, before the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau completed its arrangements with the Government, 
matters have settled down to a steady flow of business 
under that agreement, and with prices steadier than they 
were before. While the basis is a little lower than at the 
crest of the very excited civilian buying, prices are wholly 
satisfactory and are expected to steady the general lumber 
market for a long time. While much of the cantonment 
contracts for hardwood has been arranged for, there re- 
mains much business with the Government on account of 
ship construction that will not be completed for many 
months, and this consideration tends further to strengthen 
the market for hardwoods. Oak continues to be the heavy 
seller, with very strong demands for bill stocks. 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 4.—While business in August was 
not of a record breaking character with local hardwood 
manufacturers and jobbers, it was generally considered 
good, it being marked with good spurts of business. Hard- 
wood manufacturers claim that a good August is generally 
a forerunner of a good fall and figure that business during 
the last month would warrant the assertion that things will 
continue good all fall. At present the demand for thick 
stocks of ash, elm, gum, hickory, oak, etc., continues 
good, and is expected to remain good during the life of the 
war. However, there was less business on fancy woods, 
cabinet woods, etc, than had been expected, or that busi- 
ness in July indicated. August is nearly always a dull 
month, and prices generally show a downward tendency. 
While the market here was not quite so strong, or the 
demand so keen, prices remained fairly strong, and general 
indications are that demand and prices will pick up in 
September. Poplar box boards, principally for wagon 
construction, are in big demand and are featuring the trad- 
ing in poplar at this time. Gum is active as usual, and is 
being bought heavily by auto manufacturers, while the 
box demand continues to take care of the low grade pro- 
duct. There has not been much activity lately in flooring, 
but prospects are for a fall improvement. Commercial 
staves and headings are fairly active with slack and tight 
cooperage concerns, but spirit barrel stock is dull due to 
the prohibition period in connection with the food control 
bill. At present the manufacturers of veneers and glued 
up stocks are very busy, and are handling many rush 
shipments. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 4.—There is no change showing in 
the hardwood market of the Pittsburgh district, where the 
demand remains exceedingly heavy, especially for low 
grade stocks, but which has also become broader for all 
hardwoods and especially for oak and poplar, which are 
in unusually active demand. The difficulty of obtaining 
shipments has caused more than ordinary anxiety among 
important consumers. Mining companies are using much 
oak in repairs of tipples and in outside construction. 
Prices are very firm in all lists submitted at this time. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 3.—Oak is in big demand with the 
low grades and bill stock still the most sought. Black wal- 
nut and thick ash are heavily called for. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The hardwood trade is slightly 
less active than a month ago at most yards and this is 
attributed to the fact that many large plants filled their 
immediate wants at that time. The inquiry remains good, 
however, for thick stocks in maple, oak and ash, and such 
lumber is moving out in good shape. Car scarcity at the 
mills is causing much inconvenience, much of this being 
felt at northern hardwood mills. 





New Orleans, La., Sept. 4.—The hardwood market is en- 
joying a fairly active trade, considering the time of year. 
Most dealers are feeling the effects of temporary dullness, 
tho some claim they have all the business they can handle. 
The confidence of manufacturers in the ultimate strength 
of the market is indicated by the fact that prices hold 
firm. Manufacturers continue to buy very freely of the 
lower grades. Oak flooring stocks are being sold freely. 
The furniture factories are buying the better class of fur- 


niture stocks. 
HEMLOCK ‘ 


Chicago, Sept. 5—The same story is to be told concern- 
ing hemlock as of other northern products, the demand 
being a bit light, but with every indication that a good 
trade will’develop from now on. Reports from both Wis- 
consin and Michigan manufacturers indicate that stocks 
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are considerably smaller than for the corresponding period 
jast year. Hemlock manufacturers figure that a continued 
war demand for other woods mostly will react beneficially 
to hemlock, that wood being nearer the markets that are 
handicapped in obtaining other woods, principally yellow 
pine. The trade also looks to the deplorable west Coast 
conditions among the fir manufacturers as another cause 
that will make many turn to hemlock. Prices remain firm. 


New York, Sept. 4.—Notwithstanding the poor prospect 
in the building situation, the demand for hemlock has 
kept close to normal; in fact, the mills are getting all the 
pusiness they can handle. Inasmuch as deliveries on 
cantonment work are being completed, there is hope that 
yards will be able to replenish their supplies more 
promptly than heretofore. Little complaint is made re- 
garding the, advanced prices, which are well maintained. 
A couple of weeks ago there was a slight downward 
tendency in prices, but this has disappeared, and retailers 
see little hope of being able to buy any quantity of stock 
lower than today’s quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—Demand for hemlock is good, 
stocks are pretty low, and consequently the market con- 
tinues to maintain a firm tone. Indeed, dry hemlock is 
scarcely obtainable. Demand for hemlock contiues to hold 
up good on account of the difficulty in securing southern 
yellow pine plank or North Carolina with any certainty of 
shipment on time. For much the same reason the demand 
for hemlock boards continues firm with the prices quoted 
for them remaining strong. Ordinary clipped hemlock 
boards in stock lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- and 16 feet, continue 
to sell at from $28 to $29 with the bulk of the dealing well 
toward the latter figure. Hemlock dimension is still in 
little demand, the mills turning most of their logs into 
boards and plank. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 4.—While there have 
been more inquiries lately than for some time previously, 
dealers say that buying is not active. Most of the stock 
being disposed of is taken in mixed car lots. Notwith- 
standing the weakness of market, wholesalers say that no 
concessions in quotations are being made and that none 
are likely in view of the strong prices being paid at the 
mills. Receipts of dry stock are assuming larger propor- 
tions than at any other. time this season. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 4.—Notices reached the Pittsburgh 
dealers last week that a good sized list of hemlock was 
available at $2.50 off the list if taken at once. The list was 
considered a pretty full and varied one and caused some 
surprise, in face of the fact that many of the hemlock pro- 
ducers were absolutely refusing to consider any business 
for the present and were asking full list for futures. The 
trade does not seem to warrant the lower prices, judging 
from the lack of stocks in dealers’ hands and the poor 
prospect -of the market getting all that is needed. The low 
priced material, however, is held to be bona fide. Thus far 
the offer which came from the West did not alter eastern 
hemlock quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4.—Distributers of hemlock who 
had begun to ask themselves what would happen to the 
market when the cantonment business was finished, find 
relief in the increased inquiries from contracting builders 
and contractors for a considerable amount of improve- 
ments in county and city. Construction stuff promises to 
be active and sellers find no reason to make price conces- 
sions on any kind or grade of lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The hemlock trade shows less 
activity than usual for the time of year, but so much stock 
has been removed from the market and labor troubles pre- 
vail to such extent that prices show a good deal of firm- 
ness. Mills are slow in filling their orders, some of them 
being sold ahead so that they have nothing to offer. 
Local stocks are not so large as they often are. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 5.—There is no change as to poplar, there 
still being a good demand for both the better and lower 
grades, especially the lower. There is also a healthy mar- 
ket for poplar box boards, which are wanted by the con- 
cerns making army wagons or trucks. Poplar prices are 
strong and will likely remain so as long as the manu- 
facturers find their log supply short. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—Wholesale dealers have no diffi- 
culty in disposing of all the poplar they have, but the 
trouble is that they have not enough, poplar not moving 
into the market in any considerable quantities. The 
dealers have experienced some difficulty in getting ship- 
ments of the dry lumber in just the thickness and grade 
desired, consequently the poplar market continues to 
maintain strong prices. While big orders for this lumber 
are not often met with, trade in medium amounts goes 
along fairly well, About the lowest offers that will be 
accepted is $70 while much good stock in first and seconds, 
inch, continues to sell up to $73. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 3.—While the upper grades of 
poplar leave something to be desired at times in point of 
demand, the rest of the list is being drawn upon with 
eratifying frequency and the range of prices is such as to 
encourage the producers. These latter, however, are ham- 
pered in their operations by the scarcity of labor, which 
causes nearly all of the mills to fall considerably below 
capacity, and by the want of railroad cars, which is as 
pronounced as ever. 





Ashland, Ky., Sept. 3.—Reports indicate that the demand 
for everything in poplar continues strong with light 
stocks on hand. A limited amount of new stock is going 
on sticks. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4.—There has been no improve- 
ment in the condition of dry stocks at the mills, and at 
the same time the log supply is lower and production con- 
tinues below the demand, There has been further in- 
crease of strength in the higher grades, but without re- 
sulting in any weakening of the lower grades, all box 
material being especially active and prices firmer. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—An increasing demand is re- 
ported in some grades of poplar, owing to the difficulty of 
setting hold of substitute material and the high prices 
charged, Automobile factories are in need of consider- 
able stock and the yards here find it necessary to make 
800d additions to their supplies. No difficulty is experi- 


pericnc! in selling low grade stock about as fast as it is ob- 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


rlcago, Sept. 5.—Until conditions in the woods and 
be the mills on the west Coast are in a more satisfactory 
Shape the fir market in this territory will remain in a bad 


way. Some local concerns that deal largely in timbers 
have laid in a big supply and consequently are in good 
shape to care for any local demand in that direction. How- 
ever, the yard demand could not be satisfied even if the 
buyers were in a mood to place orders. There is no spruce 
market of any consequence here and prices on red cedar 
shingles remain firm. 





Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 31.—There is little change in the 
fir market over last week and no improvement in the 
labor situation. Production here remains exceedingly light 


and demand and supply are both small. Prices are on the 
19 list and better, for any business done. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 31.—No change has been noted dur- 
ing the last week, insofar as conditions affecting manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of Seattle are concerned. Orders 
received continue at a minimum, and production remains 
at about 50 per cent of normal, which is more than enough 
to take care of what little selling there is. Prices on yard 
stock supplies are slightly weaker, but specials hold 





ORE than half the Du- 
M. plex 4-Wheel Drive 


trucks in operation to- 
day are hauling capacity loads— 
31%4 tons—under conditions 
where other types of trucks have 
been unable to operate effi- 
ciently. 

Duplex trucks have opened im- 
mense territories to motor truck 
transportation, with the resulting 
economies—and have made it pos- 
sible for many mining companies, 
contractors, lumber operators, road 
builders, pit and quarry owners, tur- 
pentine operators, fuel dealers, man- 
ufacturers and jobbers to efficiently 
motorize: for the first time—to re- 
place their horse and mule teams 
with a dependable and durable motor 
truck—the Duplex. 

No longer can the objection be 
offered: “I know that motor trucks 
are more economical and efficient 
than mules and horses, but we have 
practically no roads here. Motor 
trucks would be of no use to us be- 
cause they can’t haul loads over 
these trails.” 


Duplex trucks have demonstrated 
time and again that they will per- 
form satisfactorily —haul capacity 
loads — wherever horse and mule 
teams can be used. They are in daily 
operation on desert trails, sandy 
roads in the southern turpentine 
states, mountainous districts in the 
West, slippery clay roads with steep 
hills and hub-deep mud—throughout 
the country Duplex trucks are blaz- 
ing and pioneering transportation 
trails. 


Duplex trucks are designed and 
constructed for heavy haulage work 
under adverse road conditions. The 
exclusive application of the Duplex 
4-wheel drive principle makes it pos- 
sible for this super-strength truck to 
not only perform titanic. haulage 
tasks, but to reduce haulage costs to 
the absolute minimum. 


Duplex simplicity of design and 
exclusive mechanical features are de- 
scribed in detail in our new catalog 
which will be mailed upon request. 
If you are interested in lowering 
your haulage costs, our engineers 
will send you facts and figures for 
your particular business. 


Address All Communications to Dept. 133 
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for the asking. Write for them today. 
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The Trailmobile simplifies the question as to what capacity 
truck you should buy. Provide a truck of proper capacity for 
average loads and a Trailmobile for excess loads. Let us tell 
you how other lumbermen use the Trailmobile—full particulars 


=== PRrailmobile 


Reduce Your Hauling Time 60% 


and at the same time add 75% more 
load space to your motor truck. This 
seems almost too good to be true, 
doesn’t it? However, dealers are 
doing it daily. What is more, they 
are reserving their big trucks for big 
orders and for small jugs of lumber 
and higher grade material they are 
hitching onto a light truck or pleas- 
ure car a 
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strong. Mills are cleaning up their yard stocks faster than 
conditions seem to warrant, in some cases as much as 40 
percent having moved since the middle of July. Manu- 
facturers anticipate heavier buying during September. 


Fortland, Ore., Sept. 1.—Fir mills report special cutting 
and ship building material business good, while yard stcok 
is moving rather slowly. The placing of orders for fir 
for airplane building, as announced this week, had a 
further strengthening effect, since this is the first an- 
nouncement made here that fir would be found suitable 
for that purpose. Spruce values have remained firm since 
the great demand began for airplane stock. Fir and spruce 
logs are scarce as compared with the demand and quota- 
tions firm, ordinary red fir logs bringing $13.50. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4.—Except for the fact that in 
some cases straight cars of commons are going at $1 less 
than the regular market price, there is no change in the 
fir situation. Demand continues very dull and if there 
were any pressure by manufactureres for business there 
undoubtedly would be a considerable slump in prices, but 
strike conditions and a determination by a good many 
mills to close down until the first of the year because of bad 
market conditions keeps the market comparatively firm. 
Salesmen are not looking for business, but are able to place 
most of the orders that are offered. Commission men and 
wholesalers here are of the opinion that there will be little 
if any improvement in the fir conditions in this section 
for the next thirty days. The retail yards are fairly well 
stocked and are needing very little lumber to meet their 
current demand. Also there are a good many unshipped 
orders still to arrive at the yards and they are coming thru 
now. The general price is List 19. Very few items of 
spruce are quoted at all as the mills find it necessary to 
devote virtually all their attention to Government business 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—Prices remain firm in the fir, 
spruce and cedar trade and if anything show an upward 
tendency. There is in general a feeling of confidence in 
the market, and there are encouraging inquiries from 
shipbuilders for spars and other specialities and manu- 
facturers here are interested in the inquiries for mill tim- 
bers and planks. While there is some difficulty with 
transportation facilities encountered, the dealers are get- 
ting for the lumber quite as much as for similar grades 
of longleaf yellow southern pine and the: high freight 
charges do not seem to restrict dealing. Clear, straight 
grained spruce 2-inch and thicker, 5-inch and wider, 10 
to 20 feet up, is quoted at about $185. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 5.—There is only a fair demand for 
western, Idaho or California white and sugar pine here, 
and even if there were a big demand the milis are not 
in a very good position to take care of such a trade. 
Prices on such western stock remain high. A better fall 
trade is confidently expected. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4.—Demand for California and 
Idaho pine continues very light. The California mills are 
loaded to the guards with orders for commons and for 
box shooks and other items also are short in supply. 
Manufacturers can not take orders for mixed cars of 
uppers and commons as a rule and as most of the yard 
buying is of that nature many orders are being turned 
down right along. Advances of $1 on Nos. 1 and 2 clear, C 
select finish, Nos. 1 and 2 common boards and all grades 
of factory stock were made effective Sept. 1 by many of 
the mills. The Idaho pine business is virtually at a stand- 
still. Strikes and various troubles at the mills have cut 
the production down to a minimum and the mills have 
hardly caught up with their order files. At the same time 
the demand has decreased decidedly in this section at 
least and there is very little inquiry for Idaho stock even 
were the mills in condition to ship it. Idaho prices are 
firm and unchanged. 


Boston, Sept. 5.—A fair amount of business is being done 
in the market with western white pine, quotations main- 
taining very firm and showing a consistent upward tend- 
ency. While the business is far from brisk in this line, 
there is a steady trade in the stock for manufacturing 
purposes particularly. Prices current for graded stock 
are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; 10/4 to 12/4, $134, $144; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $108 to $109; 10/4 to 12/4, $124, 16/4, 
$134; fine common, 4/4, $78, 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 
cuts, 4/4, $60, 5/4, $70, 6/4, $70, 3/4, $75; barn boards, No. 
2, 5-inch, $42, 7-inch, $46, 6-, 8-, 9-inch, $47; box boards, 
square edge, $40 to $42. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 5.—There is no yard demand in Chicago 
worth mentioning, but the factory trade is fairly satisfac- 
tory. There is also a good demand for tank stock. Prices 
are strong and the trade expects that there will be a 
good all-round fall demand. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 1.—The redwood lumber 
market is well sustained, with some inquiry for export, 
altho the scarcity of deep sea tonnage still limits the 
volume of foreign shipments. Yards in California are not 
doing very much business on the common grades, as the 
building demand is light. Altho the eastern demand for 
redwood lumber for house construction purposes is not 
great, the mills are sold ahead on redwood specialities 
and are making rail shipments to the best of their ability. 
The recent scarcity of cars and of labor at the plants has 
made deliveries slower than usual. Heavy shipments of 
redwood pipe and tank stock have been made for Gov- 
ernment use. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4.—The redwood mills are un- 
able to ship the business they already. have booked owing 
to light stocks on the Coast and they are turning down 
most of the orders that are offered except for 4-inch siding 
which is in pretty good supply and for which the demand 
is not so strong. Very little 6-inch siding is to be had. 
As is usual at this time of year demand is light. Demand 
for tank stock has been somewhat better of late since the 
activity in the oil fields has become greater. The south- 
ern California mills are devoting themselves especially to 
the tank demand, as their output is especially adapted to 
that trade. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—Building inactivity and trouble 
with securing of shipments from the South have operated, 
in part at least, to keep the North Carolina market rather 
quiet here, so prices remain as firm as a week ago. Rough 
edge 4/4 stock under 12-inch sells at from $44.75 to $46. 
Where immediate shipment is not insisted on it is possible 
sometimes to buy at slightly less than $44.75, and on the 


other hand there are some wholesalers who ask a shade 
over $46. Sales at any price are not of great volume. 
Roofers are firmer if anything, business being far from 
brisk in this line. Roofers are quoted at $32 for 6-inch 
and at $33 for 8-inch. 


New York, Sept. 4.—The market is ‘‘sick’’ in that some 
lines are active while others are dull. Where stocks are 
more freely offered transportation equipment. is limited 
and many orders are still far behind. The inquiry and 
demand from box manufacturers are as strong as ever 
and prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The demand for shortleaf stock 
shows little life at present, but wholesalers look for im- 
provement in country trade this fall, as the result of good 
crops. A large inquiry for box lumber is being received 
and the market for such stock is good, but it is as difficult 
to get the stock shipped from the mills as it has been for 
many weeks past. Outlook for improved shipping facili- 
ties seems dark. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 3.—The North Carolina pine men 
continue to be troubled by the car shortage, to which are 
to be added scarcity of labor at the mills and freight em- 
bargoes. The orders for Government account are filled 
promptly enough, but other shipments receive scant con- 
sideration, having to take their chances. Building opera- 
tions are limited, with the result that the demand for lum- 
ber to be used in construction work has not exceeded 
modest proportions of late. The box makers, on the other 
hand, are very busy, and could increase their output if it 
were possible to get workers. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 5.—Altho some weakness has been re- 
ported in the yellow pine market, occasioned chiefly by 
transit cars, conditions are generally good and retailers 
report they are not able to buy any cheaper than they did 
from some of the larger concerns that do not do a transit 
car business. A recent sale at an Iowa point last week 
of several million feet by a Kansas City concern at full 
list is typical of the underlying strength of the market. 
The business was not placed until after much competition 
for the order. It is true that yard trade is at a low ebb, 
but live salesmen are beating new paths among the in- 
dustrial concerns and in volume are doing a trade that 
fully offsets the light yard demand. One local concerns 
report a sale of between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 feet last 
week to factories in Chicago that never existed before this 
country got into the war. As a rule prices are firm, and 
this is true on staple items, the softness being in spots 
only. 





Alexandria, La., Sept. 3.—The following prices prevail 
this week: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47; B & better EG, 
$46.50; B EG, $46; C EG, $35; D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $31.50, 
No. 2 EG, $26.50; A FG, $36; B & better FG, $34; B FG, 
$33.50; C FG, $31; D FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $30.50; No. 2 FG, 
$23; 1x4-inch, A EG, $45.50; B & better EG, $45; B EG, 
$44.50; C EG, $34.50; D EG, $29.50; No. 1 EG, $31; No. 2 
EG, $22.50; A FG, $36; B & better FG, $34.50; B FG, $34; 
C FG, $2; D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, $21. 
Ceiling—%-inch, B & better, $30; No. 1 $27.50; No. 2, $21; 
%-inch, B & better, $27; No. 1, $24.50; No. 2, $20; 34-inch, 
B & better, $35; No. 1, $32; No. 2, $24. Partition—4-inch, 
B & better, $35; No. 1, $31.50; No. 2, $25.50; 6-inch, B & 
better, $38. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $26.50; No. 
1, $22; No. 2, $19.50; Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $34; 
No. 1, $30; No. 2, $23. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4- 
inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5 to 10-inch, $36; 
1x12-inch, $36.50; 14x4 to 12-inch, $39.50; 144x4 to 12-inch, 
$38; B & better, 154-inch, $37.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $30; 
1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5 to 10-inch, $34.50; 1x12- 
inch, $34.50, 14x4 to 12-inch, $37; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $36.50; 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 1x8-inch, $33; 
1x5-inch to 10-inch, $35; 1x2-inch, $35; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $37; 
14%x4 to 12-inch, $36.50. Casing & base—4 and 6-inch, 
$40.50; 8 and 10-inch, $41. Jambs—4 and 6-inch, $44.25; 
1%-, 14%- and 2-inch, $48. Molding—65 percent. Fencing— 
No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $24; 1x4- 
inch, CM, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $24; 1x6-inch, 16- 
foot, $26.50; other lengths, $26; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot $28; 
other lengths, $27.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $19; 1x4-inch CM, $19.50; 1x6-inch, $20.50; 1x6- 
inch CM, $21.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4- 
inch, $16; 1x4-inch CM,, $16.25, 1x6-inch, $16.75; 1x6-inch 
CM, $17.25. Boards--No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$25; other lengths, $25.50; 13-16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $26; 
other lengths, $26.50; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other 
lengths, $26; 13-16x10, 14- and 16 foot, $26; other lengths, 
$26.50; %4x12, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; 
}}x12, 14- and 16-foot, $29.50; other lengths, $30; No. 2 (all 
10- to 20-foot), 4x8, $22.50; 4$x8, $22.50 %x10, $23; 3$x10, 
$23; %4x12, $23.50; }$x12, $24; No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, 
$17.50; {13x8, $18.25; 34x10, $18; 3x10, $18.50; 34x12, $18.75; 
$$x12, $19. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $22.50; 
other lengths, $26; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other 
lengths, $26; 1x12-inch, -14- and 16-foot, $27.50; other 
lengths, $28; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $22.50; 1x10- 
inch,. $22.50; 1x12-inch, $23; No. 8, (6- to 20-foot), 1x8- 
inch, $19; 1x10-inch, $19.25; 1x12-inch, $20. Car material— 
All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $38; No. 1 siding, 
$31; No. 1 roofing, $30; No. 1 lining, $30.50; No. 2 siding, 
$21; No. 2 roofing, $19; No. 2 lining, $20; All 2x6, 8- and 
10-inch; No. 1 decking, $25.50; No. 2 decking, $21; heart 
face decking, $27. Plaster lath—No. 1, $3.98; No. 2, $3.15. 
Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $16; 8- and 10-foot, $16.50; 12- 
foot and longer, $17. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 
and 8xl6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $34; 28-foot, $37; No. 1 
rough, 14-.and 16-foot, $32; 28-foot, $35. Caps—Rough 
heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $27.50; 14-foot, $28; 14x14-inch, 
12-foot, $28.50; 14-foot, $29; No. 1 square S4S, 12x14-inch, 
12-foot, $25; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $25.50. Sills—36-foot, 
$36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch 
8-foot, rough heart, $25; No. 1 square E&S, $22; 7x8-inch, 
9-foot, rough heart, $23.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 6x8- 
inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $28; No. 1 rough, $22.50. 
Oil rig timoers—No. 1 square E&S, $26.50; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, 
$24.35; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $27.55; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $30.52; 
2x14, 16-inch and up, $84.15. Paving block stock—No. 1 
S&E, $21; No. 1 square E&S, $21.50; rough heart, $23.50. 
Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; 
other lengths, $26.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), 
$23. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and $2 off list; 
10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and $2 off 
list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and list; No. 3, ail 
lengths and sizes, average price, $14.50. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4.—The market for southern yellow 
pine continues to lag. The filling of back orders and the 
recent heavy movement of transit cars have had the effect 
of a general stocking up of yards. Speculative building 
continues at a standstill, and the demand from farmers has 
not begun to assert itself. Transit cars of dimension 
range from $2 to $6 off the list, some desirable items such 
as 2x24x16 having sold at the higher price, while mixed 





dimension cars have been hard to sell even at the lower 
figure given. On the other hand, mixed dimension cars for 
mill shipments have been the most desirable class of this 
business. Mill shipments have been averaging about $2 
below the list price, altho some business has been done at 
a lower figure. The car situation is not so easy as it has 
been, some manufacturers report. Some manufacturers 
continue to maintain prices, despite the slackening of 
demand, altho one big concern that disregards the lists 
of the Southern Pine Association and heretofore has held 
firm, today reduced its prices from 50 cents to $1.50 4 
thousand. One outstanding feature of the market has 
been the increased demand for car sills, of which there 
seems to be a scarcity. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4.—A little’ more interest has 
been shown in the transit lists the last few days, bu 
prices have not shown any considerable strengthening 
tendency. Demand comes from a somewhat wider terri- 
tory and it is especially noted that there are more orders 
now from Kansas and Nebraska, but mostly for bad: 
mixed cars and they show no tendency toward buying fv; 
the fall. It is encouraging, however, to the manufacturers 
to be getting orders from that source as they have been 
very scarce for several weeks and the business of tie 
Kansas City sellers of southern yellow pine has bee), 
confined pretty closely to territory to the east. Th 
There is still very little Texas business. Iowa trade :s 
starting a little, but is not brisk yet. There are fewer 
transits than at any time in several weeks ind 
while some dealers are eager to sell and are offering con- 
cessions considerably out of line with the general run of 
prices, most of the prices quoted are firm. The supply of 
cars at this time is comparatively good and mill ship- 
ments are coming thru promptly. The heavy Govern- 
ment demand shows its effect especially on stocks of 8- 
inch and 10-inch No. 2 boards and those items probably 
will be scarce when the fall demand gets well developed. 
Number 2 Dimension is inclined to be weak as it is used 
mostly in city building work and there is very little o1 
that being done now. The railroads are buying a fairly 
good amount of car siding and there is a strong demand for 
timbers for ship work and for other industrial uses. 


New York, Sept. 4.—Few changes are reported and the 
tendency is toward continued steadiness in prices, with 
little surplus stock available. Purchases from ship build- 
ing sources continue on a most active basis, and it is 
evident that this source will furnish much more business 
during the coming two years than was at first realized. 
Occasionally some transit cars are offered, but the rail- 
road restrictions for permits and consents are so restricted 
to urgent business that it is difficult to get anything thru 
except on strictly nullified orders. This has a decidedly 
steady effect on prices here, notwithstanding the reports 
as to price concessions in other sections of the country 
where railroad equipment is more abundant. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 4.—Altho the domestic market is 
quiet and Government business, except for ship timbers, 
shows a falling off, southern pine manufacturers are gen- 
erally optimistic as.to prospects for a fair fall trade. Price 
are off on yard and shed stock, tho timbers are soaring 
and almost unobtainable for the general purchaser. ‘The 
number of mills cutting on ship schedules is increasing 
daily, but the total output is still under the Government's 
requirements, which it is said will be near 400,000,000 feet 
during the next twelve months. In some sections there is 
a scarcity of No. 2 boards and No. 2 dimension, a large 
amount of which has been used in cantonment construc- 
tion. Reports that have been current for several days that 
a large operator was preparing to offer 3,000 carloads of 
lumber at sacrifice prices have had a tendency to bear 
the market somewhat. An encouraging feature of the 
situation is the fact that orders are considerably above 
normal, while production is under normal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4.—The market for yellow pine is 
fairly steady, as a whole, but there have been concessions 
on some grades while prices have strengthened on others. 
The advances generally have been on the higher grades. 
Fewer complaints are heard of car shortage. This may be 
due in a large measure to the fact that there has been a 
heavy movement for account of the Government, which 
has been favored, but at the-same time civilian demands 
are better attended to, thru the arbitrary orders of the 
railroad board for full loadings and a reduced transit 
car business. While stocks in yards here are below normal 
they are more in line with the expected demand this fall 
than they were a few months ago. There is an increased 
demand for agricultural implement and vehicle grades, 
and for car material and oil field supplies. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—Business in yellow pine is fairly 
quiet. While there is a moderately fair demand for rail- 
road purposes, from mill builders and for other industrial 
purposes, this is offset much by the quietness in the de- 
mand for building lumber. There is nothing particularly 
encouraging in the market and prices remain as before 
quite firm. The difficulty of getting lumber from tlc 
South operates as a deterrent to trade along the line of 
yellow pine. Dullness on the whole prevails in the market 
for yellow pine flooring. Retailers on the whole are inte! 
ested only in present needs. Current quotations on quart¢: 
sawn flooring are: A, $55 to $58; B, $50 to $55; C, $43.7°. 
to $48, this latter grade being somewhat easier than last 
week when they ranged from $45 to $48. Partition is no! 
particularly active, but prices remain firm for it, seller: 
insisting on $42 to $44 for B and better %x34-inch. For 
No. 2 common yellow pine there is quite a variety an! 
irregularity in prices, some dealers asking a little more 
and others willing to accept a little less, than the quo 
tations of a week ago. For 1x6-inch prices are from $30.5) 
to $32.50 and even $33 in some cases is asked. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 4.—A slightly easier tone appear 
to be ruling in the yellow pine trade, owing to better ship- 
ment of materials at mills and also to a better movemen' 
by railroads. The only items that appear to be out of the 
easy class are specialties or materials in demand by the 
Government and which is taking total outputs. The trad 
as a whole is regarded as softening down. There have bee? 
some offers of transit stocks, and some of the larger lum- 
bermen say that the general withholding of contract sales 
by them, and leaving the market largely an open one for 
spot trading, has also enabled an easier movement of 
stocks tho at no time does this freedom last for long. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 3—The Georgia pine men, like 
other yellow pine handlers, complain that their shipments 
are delayed far beyond reasonable periods, and that in 
fact the inability to make shipment is one of the most 
serious handicaps in their business at this time. The 
stocks required for Government work receive precedence, 
and the members of the trade who share in this business 
manage to do fairly well; all other requirements must take 
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their chances, and the delays are so serious that in spite 
of the greatly reduced production there is no real scarcity 
of Jumber. Buyers show no disposition to anticipate 
wants, except in so far as delays in making shipment must 
be allowed for, and if the market holds its own in the 
matter of prices it is perhaps due as much to the difficul- 
ties of filling orders as to the moderate supplies that the 
range of values is maintained. The assortments of the 
eeneral run of lumber here are limited, while the heavy 
stocks are in more plentiful supply in anticipation of 
special work. Construction lags, and perhaps the most 
important avenue of distribution at present is the Govern- 
ment, Which wants stocks for ship building and various 
other purposes, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The yellow pine market shows 
little or no change in price and much. strength seems to be 
the rule for the present at least. The outlook is for an in- 
creased shortage of cars now that the movement of troops 
is beginning and the mills expect to be inconvenienced for 
a number of weeks. There is little demand for lumber in 
this section, except to replenish stocks for immediate use. 
Ruilding work shows a decline from the last year. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 4.—Altho prices continue firm, 
the cypress market last week showed a falling off in in- 
quiry, and business is not so active as might be hoped for. 
The fall trade has scarcely opened yet, however, and 
manufacturers are anticipating a fair volume of business 
during the next few months. The slackness of building 
operations reported everywhere is beginning to be felt in 
the trade. The labor situation also is bad at most mills. 





Chicago, Sept. 5.—Demand for cypress locally is only 
fairly good, but a gradual increase in out-of-town yard in- 
quiry is reported. The local yard trade demand for cypress 
is quiet. The best business is with the factories. Prices 
remain firm, 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4.—The movement of cypress with- 
in the last week has been very small. Yards and con- 
sumers seem well stocked up and do not seem disposed to 
do any more buying. There has been some little demand 
for common stock, but this is scarce at the mills and these 
orders have been declined. Manufacturers still hold firm 
on their recent advances and proffers of business at re- 
ductions have been turned down. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—No change has come to relieve 
the exasperating condition in the cypress line here, and 
as a consequence quotations show no appreciable change. 
While customers are plentiful, the demand far exceeds the 
supply. The trouble is that with the prospect of even 
slightly higher prices than those quoted being offered if 
early delivery could be promised, this is just what the 
wholesalers find it very aifficult to do. The fact that 
transportation facilities have not at all improved the 
import of cypress from the South has operated to reduce 
stocks in the yards here to a low level, with no immediate 
relief in sight. While there are very few wholesalers who 
are willing to quote, prices run substantially as below: 
Ones and twos, 4/4, $58 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $60 to $62; 8/4, 
$64.25 to $65.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $37 to $38.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$44 to $46. 








Baltimore, Md., Sept. 3.—In so far as firmness of values 
is concerned, cypress must be regarded as in a satisfac- 
tory state; but with regard to the distribution, the results 
at this time perhaps fall short of earlier expectations. 
The volume of business might be smaller still but for the 
fact that cypress is called for to some extent to make up 
for the shortage of other stocks, which would be used in 
preference if they were obtainable in unlimited volume. 
The builders are anything but busy now, the high cost of 
materials of all kinds anf the advanced wages paid to 
mechanics having so increased the expense of building 
that especially speculative activities have been in many 
instances deferred. The cypress market suffers no con- 
gestion, with the returns steady and the entire trade in 
satisfactory shape except for the drawbacks mentioned. 








Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4.—The last half of August was 
quiet in the cypress trade, neither the manufacturers nor 
the buyers being anxious to do business. Prices remained 
very firm thruout, however, and in some cases were some- 
What higher at the close of the month. Factory buying 
has been rather light as a good many factories have been 
holding off to watch the effects on the country trade of 
the fixing of prices for the wheat crop. The city trade 
especially is dull and has shown no improvement as yet. 
Country inquiries are a little more active and the prospects 
appear good for a fair trade from that quarter this fall as 
the yards have been unable to get stocks of cypress for 
several months. Buyers who want lath, and many of them 
do, find their troubles increasing rather than decreasing 

the stocks of lath are lower than ever and with the 
{ demand on it is going to be pretty nearly impossible 
to set orders filled. 
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New York, Sept. 4.—Demand continues on a satisfactory 
sis but is more irregular than a couple of weeks ago. 
lower grades are in better supply, but mixed stocks are 
scarce and some wholesalers find their sources of supply 
very Jenient. The poor building situation accounts for a 
sow demand for cutting up lumber, but in some sections 
of the market there is an evidence of improvement, and 
trim manufacturers are more hopeful than they were a 

weeks ago. 


i} 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4.—It can not be said that there 
any Increase of demand for cypress, but the shipments 
‘rom the mills have been heavier, and distributers have 
been able to fill waiting orders. New business is slow in 
seneral, the interest shown recently by rural retailers 
me oy the most active feature of the market. Prices are 
Steady, 


1 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—Not so much is being done in 
“*press as in some seasons at this time and planing mills 
‘we not making much call for stock of any kind. The mar- 
ket holds firm, however, and stocks are not showing much, 
if any, Increase at the mills. Tank builders are making a 
‘air demand for thick stock. ; 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


nee Sept. 5.—The week witnesses no change in 
Shingle quotations, red cedar clears continuing to be 
‘uoted at $4.51 and stars at $3.37, Chicago basis. White 
cedar quotations are $4.45 for extras, $3.25 for standards 


—_ $2.35 for sound butts, Chicago basis. Lath are high 
n price and scarce. : 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 3.—Yard trade is slow but deal- 
are having trouble in getting shingles to fill even the 


ers 


light line of orders coming in. Wholesalers are avoiding 
orders just now unless they happen to have the cars, 
which do not last long. They expect a livelier demand to 
open soon, and are wondering where the shingles will 
come from to fill it. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 31.—The red cedar shingle mar- 
ket is uncertain, but prices are reported somewhat 
stronger. Production is very small here and the demand 
light and the supply of shingles low. Shingle logs are 
firm with no indication of receding. There is no change in 
the labor situation, 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 31.—Production of shingles during 
the last week showed a slight increase, and orders are a’ 
little stronger than for the last fortnight. Buyers are 
marking their requisitions rush and double rush, and 
wholesalers believe the eastern stocks are being depleted, 
which would lead to a strengthening of the market. Stars 
hold firm at $2.25, while clears have been slightly weaker, 
being quoted at from $3.15 to $3.25. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 3.—Altho construction work is not 
pushed with especial energy at the present time, the period 
of greatest quiet among the builders is rapidly drawing to 
a close—in fact, has already ended to a considerable ex- 
tent; and there is every prospect that a marked increase 
in activity may be looked for in the near future. But 
even without any material quickening of construction 
work, the demand for shingles and lath has kept up very 
well, and prices remain steady at the advances recently 
noted. These advances pushed cypress 6 by 20 H B short 
hearts up to $15, with saps at $12, and the offerings here 
are not so free as to suggest pressure upon the market. 
Lath also are holding their own, and the recent additions 
made to local supplies have been absorbed readily enough. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 4.—An increasing de- 
mand and inquiry for red cedars is reported and prices 
show greater strength. Some weakness in quotations at 
the mills has taken place lately and dealers say they are 
at a loss to account for it unless the mills wish to get rid 
of accumulating stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4.—There is no improvement in 
the demand for red cedar shingles on this market and fur- 
ther weakness is reported in the market. There are, how- 
ever, fewer transits on the market and that is a promising 
feature of the situation. Demand at the mills has been so 
light that it is possible now for buyers to get mill ship- 
ments despite the fact that many mills still are down as 
a result of the strikes and labor shortages. A few weeks 
ago it was virtually impossible to get a mill shipment of 
shingles. Cars are more plentiful and there is not much 
delay in getting shingles thru from the Coast. Retailers 
in this section appear to have pretty good stocks of 
shingles as a rule and are not inclined to buy any further 
until they actually see the trade ahead. The prices gen- 
erally quoted are $2.20, mill basis, for stars and $3.20, mills 
basis, for clears, but concessions are made from those fig- 
ures, especially in the case of clears, and there is a rather 
wide range in the reports of what shingles are actually 
being sold for. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4.—The market for red cedars is 
firmer, with best clears holding close to $5, and exceedingly 
scarce where they are to be had at all. The fall building 
requirements in the suburban sections are giving strength 
to the whole shingle trade, and cypress and pine are being 
helped by the cedar situation and are higher and firmer. 
Some strength has been added to lath in the last week, 
but movements of cypress, yellow pine and chestnut are 
reported heavier and are expected to steady the market. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—The shingle trade shows no im- 
provement whatever, and probably no greater demand will 
show itself till a stir comes in the field of dwelling house 
construction. Not even buyers of small lots of shingles 
are easy to find. Many of the retail lumber yards have 
enough shingles on hand and are making, no inquiries of 
the wholesalers. For extra clear white cedar shingles in 
the ordinary makes $4.80 is the price quoted and $4.75 to 
$4.80 is the range of quotations in this line, and in a few 
cases for very nice makes there has been a shade higher 
than $4.80 asked. The price on white cedar clears has 
stiffened up a bit for the better ones, being quoted at $4.25 
to $4.35. Red cedar shingles show a wide range, being in 
small supply and the prices varying somewhat. The best 
extra red cedar clears bring close up to $5. Lath in a 
Similar way show a discouraging status, there being little 
demand and the tone of the market being not at all strong. 
Demand for 1%-inch is particularly light and the price 
holds weakly at approximately $4.50. Call for the 15-inch 


is hardly any better and has weakened to around $4.75.- 


Some dealers would probably take less than these figures, 
especially for fairly good sized orders. The tone in the 
furring line is, on the other hand, quite strong. Demand 
is fair and, most dealers think, promises to improve, and 
the supply is much less than could be wished for. Two- 
inch bundled furring is quoted at $27 to $28, most business 
being done at the former figure. Three-inch is very scarce 
and the demand for it is pretty good, the price being $28. 
While the falling off in building makes the demand for 
clapboards very light, the supply of them is very small 
here, so that the prices remain high, showing no change. 
Clapboard quotations for less than carload lots are: Spruce 
extras, $56 to $60; spruce clears, $54 to $58. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The shingle situation shows 
new weakness. Prices are lower, despite the cutting off of 
transit supplies by the labor troubles at the mills, while 
the demand is slow because of the comparative inactivity 
in the building line. Shingles have been coming in fairly 
well by lake, tho no effort has been made ‘by the boat lines 
to rush their delivery.. Retail stocks are generally light. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 4.—Firm prices, with slight ad- 
vances on some items, mark the progress of the shingle 
market. Most of the uppers show great activity. Manu- 
facturers have all the business they can conveniently 
handle, with many back orders yet to be filled. They are 
also anxious to increase the dry stocks in their yards. The 
eastern territory appears to be a larger buyer of shingles at 
present than the western sections. Reports here are that 
Pacific Coast shingle stocks are being advanced as a re- 
sult of the labor troubles that have closed many shingle 
plants in the far West. Lath are holding up well with 


shingles. 
SHOOKS 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Operators veport 
their mills just as busy as at any other time this season, 
operating to their full capacity, some night and day. 
Some difficulty is experienced in securing desirable stock 
and in some instances operators are forced to pay more 
than the list price to secure lumber to fill their contracts. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

= words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 





Remember 
The Wanted and For Sale 


COLUMNS OF THE 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


furnish the best, quickest and cheapest method of 
communicating with the trade. 

If you want to buy or sell anything the Want- 
ed and For Sale pages of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN afford the quickest and cheapest way. 


Want a job ? Do you want 


Waut a man? to sel 

Want Lumber 
Machinery Shingles 
Lumber Timber 
Shingles Timber Lands 
Lumber Yard Lumber Yard 
Saw Mill Machinery 
Planing Mill Dynamos 
Timber Motors 
Timber Lands Locomotives 
Locomotives Rails 

Cars, Rails Cars 

Frogs, Switches Saw Mills 
Ties Planing Mills 
Dynamos Factories 
Motors Boxes 

Boxes, Shooks Shooks 
Factory Ties 

Location ? Piling, etc. 
Want any- Don’t wait 


thing ? Write us. Advertise now. 


No matter what you want—Tell us about it— 
We can help you get it. 


American Lumberman, ‘7h; Chicago 











SPOBSS SS OORSO0, 
Bocca BLEBPLES! 





WANTED—TO BUY LUMBER & FOREST PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
Address “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE 
Two hundred 1%” Fir, Interior Craftsman, Doors. 
lar Sizes. American Manufacture. 
BERTRAND LOCKHART LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers, 








Popu 





GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 





WANTED—SASH AND DOOR MAN 


Capable of taking measurements and billing into Millwork 
factory from plans. Experienced estimator preferred. Ex 


ceptionally good opening for energetic man. 


AMERICAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED — LUMBER GRADER AND INSPECTOR. 
One» thoroughly familiar with the grading of N. C. Pine, 
Cypress and Hardwoods to work on chain on mill cutting 





30,000 ft. daily, also Inspector to work on yard. Address 
EAST CAROLINA LBR. CO., New Bern, N, C, 
























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





SEPTEMBER 8, 1917, 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ACTIVE YOUNG LUMBERMEN 


With force and energy, familiar with the details 
of the retail lumber business as conducted in 
agricultural sections. Must be well educated, 
of high standing, careful observer, an enthusi- 
astic worker, and one who will co-operate earn- 
estly and willingly with the management in 
cultivating ways for developing sales for a chain 
of lumber yards. 

Address “D, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SECRETARY FOR CREDIT BUREAU 
Man to manager lumber credit bureau in New York. Must 
have initiative and some knowledge of organization work. 
References require d. 
615 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
Planing Mill and Stock Sash and Door Factory. Must have 
strong executive qualities and thoroughly understand the 
manufacture of Yellow Pine. Apply in own handwriting, 
giving references, age, experience and one expected. None 
but thoroughly experienced men need apply 

CHAS. T. ABELES & CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—SECOND MEN 
Two experienced. Second Men for country yards in Western 
South Dakota. Good wages and opportunities for advance- 
ment. Give age, married or single, experience, salary ex- 
pected, references and state how soon you could come in first 
letter. 
Address 








“BE. 5," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Can get a good job with The Marbury Lumber Co., Mar- 
bury, Ala., if capable and had experience in office handling 
Railroad and Car Company orders. In applying give refer- 
ences, stating experience and salary wanted. 
Address “EK. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CAPABLE OFFICE MAN 
Experienced in Wholesale Hardwood business. With the right 
man of good character and proven ability, advertiser will open 
office in Cincinnati and furnish financial backing of from ten 
to twenty thousand dollars and divide profits. Answer fully, 
stating age, experience and ‘eon qualifications. 

Address “EK. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LINEYARD AUDITOR 
Not a clerical accountant but a lumberman competent to 
take entire outside supervision of a group of retail yards; a 
man capable of developing his managers into aggressive, 
intelligent merchants; one capable of making operations 
highly effective. . 
Address “E, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN AUDITOR WHO THOROUGHLY 
Understands accounting and checking a good collector and 
thoroughly experienced in the lumber business. Give experi- 
ence and state salary expected. 

Address “EK. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—TWO HARDWOOD LUMBER 
INSPECTORS 


For yard in Southern City. Must be familiar with inspection 
of Poplar. Steady employment for right men. Give experi- 
ence, references and salary first letter. 

Address “EK. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS SOUTHERN WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing concern wants Hardwood Sales Manager. 
Must be competent to handle twenty million feet or more per 
year, chiefly to consuming trade. Prefer man who can in- 
vest three to five thousand dollars in Company. Permanent 
position with opportunity for right man. 

Address “C, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced gy Bo ge ne with Western and 
California White Pine rules. wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE EXPERIENCED 
Wagon wood stock inspectors. Advise salary wanted, when 
you can come, age and experience. 

MANDT WAGON CO., Stoughton, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For planing mill and merchandise cost work. System is in- 
stalled. Address BOX 358, Denver, Colorade. 


WANTED—A WHITE PINE INSPECTOR 
Acquainted with Tonawanda rules, preferably a young man 
looking for a future. Must be sober and not included in the 
military draft. ; 
WHITING LUMBER COMPANY, Port Huron, Mich. 


FIRST CLASS DRY KILN MAN 
Thoroughly familiar with kilns and drying of maple lumber. 
Wanted by a concern in Northern Michigan. Good salary for 
the right man. None without reference need reply. 

Address “B, 29,” eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TRAIN MASTER 
For sixteen miles of logging railroad, handling 15 cars of 
logs, and 10 cars of Extract Wood daily. Mill located in 
Western North Carolina. Must have had experience on heavy 
grades and hand brake cars. 
Address “C. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CEDAR BEVEL SIDING GRADER 
To grade behind machine. High wages for first class man. 
Position permanent. ALOHA LUMBER COMPANY, 
Aloha, W. ashington. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BLOCK SETTERS. 
Edgermen and Trimmermen for hardwood band sawmills 
which operate year round. Address, giving age, experience - 
and references, “D. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 



































FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” cov- 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages: also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show prospective home builders. Price $2 post- 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





-MANAGER FOR MEXICAN HARDWOOD 
Lumber Tract. Best man available wanted. Salary up to 
$12,000 per year. H. H. HARRISON & CO., 

Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Hard working, result producer. Good proposition far effec- 
tive man. No kids or job hunters need apply. 
Address 2. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAWYER WITH EXPERIENCE 
ews Mahogany. Wanted in New York City. 
Address “EK. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—CORRESPONDENT 
In wholesale lumber office, splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment for man with experience in lumber business. Must be 
able to write good forceful letters. 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, I]. 


WANTED—A LIVE-WIRE MANAGER 
For Yard doing Fifty Thousand dollars’ worth of business 
annually in good town of two thousand inhabitants located 
in Oklahoma oil fields. Will require bond. Salary $125.00 
per month. 
Address “E. 7,” care 


BLOCKSETTER—WANTED 
Wanted at once one first class Blocksetter, wages $3.00 per 
day. Write or wire us at our expense. 
Address “EK. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








THE RIGHT MAN WANTED. 


Openings with progressive Lumber Company for 
Second Men who will qualify for Sales Agents. 
We require men who have had some experience 
in the retail lumber business in country towns 
and who have determined to learn the lumber 
business thoroughly. 


Address “D. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WOODS FOREMAN OR SUPT. 

At once a first class man to take charge of the logging 
of a single band mill operation, also to produce 50 cords or 
more of chestnut extract wood per day. Mill located in west- 
ern North Carolina cutting hardwoods. No kid glove man 
wanted. 

Address “C. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
By Nebraska line yard company. Must be over 31 years of 
age. Address “D. 31,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for ap- 
plication blank. All replies strictly confidential. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber Yard. "Must be man of good character, must have 
experience and ability and be willing to invest from $2,000 
to $5,000 in the business. In replying state what salary 


would be expected. 
THE H. LEET LUMBER CoO., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN 
Of good family and training who desire to make “retail 
lumber” their line. Our proposition of interest only to those 
determined to make a success and ready to work. A year or 
two of experience desirable. 
Address “E. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I, STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Welis, Delta Co., Mich. 








A NEW AND STRICTLY RELIABLE WHOLESALE 
Firm with good connections wants a few live wire commis- 
sion salesmen to sell all kinds of lumber, principally yellow 
pine direct to the consuming factory and corporation trade. 
We are willing to make liberal propositions with live wire 


producers. State your proposition and give us your refer- 
ence in first letter. 
Address “EB. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Salesman for Southern Michigan territory. Must 
be well acquainted with retail and Industrial trade and their 
requirements. Will only consider man with established trade 
and one capable of producing results. 
Address ‘E. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN POSSESSING ABILITY 
To represent us as traveling salesman in the Southwestern 
Missouri and Oklahoma territory. Must be a young man of 
exceptional ability, good appearance and education and a 
hustler. 

Address “E. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SALESMEN TO SELL STOCK 
To finance a central electric power and by-products saving 
plant. Seventy square miles of coal beds, with mines opened, 
showing a vein of coal six feet thick at the back of the plant. 
Good proposition to salesman and investor. Literature and 
leads free. Special inducement to foremen and _ superin- 
tendents to sell stock to employes. Further information, 
address MISS. OIL & GAS CO., Reform, Miss. 











WANTED—BY LARGE MANUFACTURING 
Concern: capable Oak Flooring Grader. State experience 
and give reference in first letter. 


WANTED—BY LARGE MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 
And Hemlock Manufacturer, experienced salesman for Pitts- 
burgh territory. State age, experience and salary wanted. 








‘WANTED—BY THREE BAND MILL 
Cutting Long Leaf Yellow Pine. First class filer, whose saw: 
can take heavy feed. Good job for right man. Give refer. 
ences. Address 

“A-1 FILER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FILER 

For Hardwood Flooring Plant and General Planing Mill usin; 
Band Rip and Resaws, also small circular saws. Want man 
who can fit up side heads, etc. Permanent to right part», 
Good location. 
Address 





“C. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shing!:s 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, siw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, c:.s, 
rails etc. If you don’t want anything you may have some- 
thing to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you went 
or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted 2nd 
For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.  1]’t\})- 
lished every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Manhattan Bldg., 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











WANTED—POSITION BY COMPETENT 

Logging Superintendent, thoroughly familiar with swam) and 
flat country animal or steam; also experienced in han ling 
logs by water and the operation of boats and barges. Good 


executive, sober, eighteen years’ experience large companies. 
— references. 
ddress “BK, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM\A\N 





A 1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Seventeen years’ experience; seven years with last com- 
pany. Mill cut out. 
Address “E, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM\\N 


POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER 


Hardwood expert. State wages and when wanted. 
Address “E. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FLUMING PROPOSITION 
Business man with experience in construction and operation 
of V flumes, for transporting lumber at wood from inacces 
sible districts, where there is water and railway not feasible. 
Might consider management and construction if investment 
not desired. 

Address “E. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants steady position with up-to-date concern ; 15 years’ ex 
perience ; temperate and reliable. 
JOS. I. SMITH, 


Address 
222 W. Franklin St., Evansville, [nd. 


SUPERINTENDENT, AUDITOR 

Wants Position. Married man. Kighteen years’ expevience, 
white, yellow pine and hardwoods. Wholesale office two 
years; yellow pine mills six re both office and operation. 
White pine mills two years; box factory and custom planing 
mill four years. Hardwood mills four years, office and opera- 
= Strictly temperate. Now employed. Better climate 

d living conditions for family and more room to develop 
object of making ae 

ddress . 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


POSITION—WANTED 
By experienced salesman, single, age 31, to represent high 
class lumber manufacturing concern in Chicago and other 
eastern territory. Gilt-edge recommendation from jormer 
employers. Have every facility and equipment for render- 
ing valuable services. 
Address 


SALES PROMOTER AND ADVERTISER 
Wide experience in lumber and other building lines, wants 
permanent connection with progressive manufacturer. — [lave 
the knack and natural ability to write common sense adyertis 
ing copy, such as will transform advertising waste into profit 
able publicity. 

Unusual times demand unusual tactics. Stimulate the 
trade with timely, snappy price-circulars. Elevate ‘hem 
above the deadheads. Rejuvenate your mailing list. (ring 
back to the fold, through tactful correspondence, your old 
time dissatisfied trade. 

Address “KE. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM ‘\\. 


MEN WANTED 
If you are looking for a sitnation, advertise in the Wanted 
Employment department. Watch 4 employees’ column each 
week. Good jobs for the right me 7 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 “South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 




















“KK. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right or Left side. Above the draft age. Can come at orice. 
Address “EK. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM 4 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR CLERK 
In Logging Camps, Ww est - North. Speak 7 languages. 
Address “EK. 34,” care AMERICAN LU MBERM \ 
FIRST CLASS LUMBER ACCOUNTANT. 
Fifteen years’ experience. No novice. Gilt edge references. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Can accept at once. Salary $15.00 
to start. BOX 104, Morgan City, I" 


WANTED—BY YOUNG MAN, POSITION 
As traveling salesman for Manufacturer of Hardwood Lun ier. 
Thoroughly familiar with trade from Baltimore, East, ‘vst 
as far as Detroit. Best of reference. 
Address “KE. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA*. 


OFFICE MANAGER—BOOKKEEPER 
Married man, sober and reliable, desires to connect with «l- 
cern where ability and hard work will be appreciated. en 
years’ experience in Lumber business covering mill, wii le- 
sale and retail lines. Fully competent to handle office force, 
bookkeeping, correspondence e, costs or any office duties. 

Address “E. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA* 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED BY A LUMBERMAN | 
Of 25 years’ experience in. all departments, manager ©! @ 
retail yard, Bookkeeper or auditor. References furnisi vd. 
No objections to giving bond. 


9” 


Address “EK. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAS. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns W 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peop! 
you want to reach. DE 

Place net ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE 
PARTME 
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Address “C, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address “C. 20;” 





QUICK Nt TURNS. 
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